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MAYO WADLER 
AMERICAN VIOLINIST WHO HAS SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED HIS FIRST TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Chure Concert and School Positions Secure 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2624 Circle i 
En Carnegie Hall, New York 
THI INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schoo! Colleges, and Conservatories Teachers 
rec mended for all departments of school and 
‘ r rh MaAcHeca BuiLoine ew 
rieans, I sana 


DUVAL, 


TEACHER OF 


J. H 


SINGING 


Italian and French Opera 
603-4 Cannecie Hau New York 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
ving. Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
- -- Jon i Public and Private School 
M necial coaching for church trials 
\ B klyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO.CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Vocal Studio: t 
Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


so W. 67th St 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall = 
ms Fifth Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y 


Address 


Mai! 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teccher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 


French and Italian Lyric Diction. 





as7 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, sgi0 Schuyler. 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods addréss, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
aa7_ Fifth Avenue New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
‘ONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
anes OF SINGING 

Fast 62nd Street, New York. 


iy Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


S26 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
secteustlon, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West New York 


69th St., r 
wc Telephone, Columbus 4875 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
ry East Side House Settlement 


. ly Director 
pormery Founder and Conductor 


Music School, N 


Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
on ag instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE | 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse Awna Zivoter, Director. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 


Bidg.), New York City. 
Tel, 1274 Bryant. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Ypera House, N. Y. 

Broadway, Metropolitan Op 

paid Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., Yy 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocar Art-Sct- 
ENCE Auditions by appointment only. 
817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y Phone, 1350 Circle 


Address Secretar 


ss JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
” Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions 
For all particulars apply to 
Carnegie Hall 154 West s7th St 
Tel. Circle 1472 
THe BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mk Henry Swuock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West Tel, Columbus 7140 
Miss Borce is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
and Thursday afternoons el, 1350 Circle 
ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
“The ethod that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. ¥ re 9! Morningside 


DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


HUGH 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 64 

HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Si4 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 
EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
sD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
feacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1ogth Street 
Academy 


Phone, 2859 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


200 West to7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Ilall, New York City 


Sic6nork FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF STNGING 

249 Avenue, New York 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: Lexington 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use, 
Public-——Small Private Classes now 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
Carnegie Hall .. Res, Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Scientifically 


Large form- 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Park. 
New York City 


Residence: 34 Grame rey 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River, 797s. 


New York City 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuvler 


FESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West &Ssth Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


1 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They 
140 West th Street 


Know How to Breathe.” 
New York City 


Phone, Circle 3053 


THORNER, 
ACHER AND COACH 
7oth Street, New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL TI 
Address: 209 West 


REDMOND, 
INSTRUCTION 


BESSIE C. 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH 


1743 Montgomery Ave New York City 
Tel, 6568 W Tremont 
Reopening Studios 
in Paris, France, October ist 


MME, REGINA DE SALES 


Inquiries—toz East 64th Street, New York 
MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. -Carratt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist ‘and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 


607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan 
Bidg.), N y Vednesdays 


All Mail to 11 


Opera House 
and Saturdays 


Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner.) 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York Phone, Bryant 1274 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West 67th Street . . . . New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 
Summer Classes until August 14th 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist - Instruction, 
243 East 7zand St. New York 


Telephone 2:8 Rhinelander. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 7ad Street 
2118 Columbus 


Phone, New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon 960, 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


INSTITUTE FOR 
PIANO AND 


THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E, 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
trom the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
West toad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


251 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


24 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 

DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 

Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
810 Carnecie Hater New Yorx 
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Stanley GARDNER ; —_ 
. sstansects tealoe 


1 Gladstone Avenue 





MINNIE} TRACEY 


American Dramatic. Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Easements, 
Studio for Voice, Opera and R 


3240 Burnet Avenue. Cincinnati, "Ohio, 


Bont 2s PIANIST 


LEVY oom 
¢ ENGELHARDT v= 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


PRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


ja School of M 
Columb’ ool 0 Muse Wabash ein 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street - 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Mata 
Metropolitan Opera eae. Building, 
New York City. 




















New York 





Suite 40, 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J{scaimbsic 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compossx, Vorcz Instructor ave Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Al 
229 West roth St., N. Y. Phone, es 1374 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


1716 Chestaut St., Pita, 4 Tues. and Fri, Aft. 
1914 Diamend St. + Philadelphia, Pa. 


ceri WILLARD "ss 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IL 


Prof. Thomas Giles} 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE SG. GARDNER 


Lendon, New York. 
wn otiat Tescher — 
I tionally Recogni asa jer, 
re Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in gg Me ae & S for Opera. 


torio and Concert. 
pe = other successful singers. Studios 508 Odd Nad Fellows 


Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“WIL 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Louis A. Potter, Jr. © Ruby Potter 


Concert Pianist Opera, Concerts 
and Organist and Oratorio 





























Concert 
Organist 
. » Chicago 





STUDIO: 
1325 G STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited sumber of pupils accepted 
Address} 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TRacunM oF OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Gumgodans, Sm F mee and 


Mondays and Thoredays, Seclaway Han, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN | | 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Worren Concert Burean, Schifmann Bldg. St. Pal, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Pianist Syracuse Cotrensity reer New York 


f RUEMMELI 


ert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 

















Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Divecter, Brick Grgeety | Temple 


Beth-El, U: 
a2 Fife Fs 7-2 ~ ae - 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 
om, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 
others. 


118 West 77th Street. New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 











~ | 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clabs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


oe atic. So 
gaa | Noodh CON T ENGAGEMENTS 











idge, Mass. 
: Vietiniet, La and 
Y fy ASSE wy Advanced 
N Posits. tit vy: ys ae 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Fe ag + Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘KRAFT 





Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, I. 


Bonel V ALERI 


NDE PARRY 


D DRAMATIC TENOR 
R Limited number of pupils accepted 
E_ 905 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicage, 111. 


A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 











SEE AD 
WEXT 
ISSUE 











ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST--COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


,HUGO 


A ieee IsT 











eetlesaerke t awl 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hil! 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE scex=n< 
ISAAG VAN GROVE “*xctompante:’ 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, lll. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


NEVADA REED 
VAN der VEER MILLER 
MEZZO CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


sa aT 


Soloist with P on York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rgeth Street, New York City 

















Accompanist and Coach 


2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


’>SAYLOR 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 


654 WEST 113th STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 7639 C 1 


ware 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 tienen Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 




















Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 








Lazar $, SAMOILOFF | 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Rai 
Didur, Chaliapi Soumasent ti 
Sembach, Zerole. ete, 






Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
—_—_— 


324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New, York 


H 
A 
~ 
Tel.: 216 Audubon 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Il. 











Cellist 


561 West 147th St. 








rater HOFFMANN ss222m 


Home Address: St. Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 


Teacher and Mana GIACOMO 
118 West 77th J maa ” a 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
L 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M, al 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 











s 
A 
M 
U 
E 














Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Opera Company 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 








"ies Astonia Sawyer - 
FRANCES DE VILLA” 


LL 
MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchourg, Va. 


* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 











Successful songs: 
T Devil's Love song, - 
in pe ong,” 


“Even- 
“Two Roses,” 
L uullaby,” “Come 





Out in the Sweet Spring Night 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piase School, 839 Carnegie Hal! 
Residence. 522 West 136th Sirect | NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





GRAND PRIZES 
CmCAGO #9): 5 Lows m0! 


OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 2. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
. £57 1883 


JOHN yr 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Prusident and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Aveove. for All Information 
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BRAD 


1854 NEW 





F. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 Weet Olet Street New York Riverside 1524 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1620 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
295 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


MARGOLIS cane | « 


1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








rmcg>e 





HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 porta Street 


LONGY SCHOOL|e 


Masical Instruction 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Hell, 


; ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
eabhects. 
New York 








New York 
New York 





Studio: 118 West 7%h Street 


; DILLING 


HARPIST 
Mist. amen 6 JONES, Aeolian Hall, N, Y. 
5 315 W, [9th St., N.Y. Tel, 2919 Schuyler 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Isa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
fidien Reynolds, ad Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313,W. 87th Street, N. Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 

















Ovide Musin’s Edition 
,,_ belgian School of Violin” 


our volumes—First hee me | to Highest 
vena Includes the works of Henri n- 
ard, translated into English, with necessar 
fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, with 

special studies by Musin and other Masters. 
No such definite system from A to Z has 
heretofore existed. Send stamp for History of 

the Belgian School, 

™ MEMORIES” by Ovide Musin. Contains 
mpg ongne experiences, in 8 


bp -" the Worlds = raph letter of lo 
pold Th, K Il, es of * B ~. Saint-Saéns; 20 











Aron 8} Wot,JOA Me Wate Pes Co. New York City 








HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


“eT AND TEACH 
786 West End Avenue, New a 
Brooklyn 


Stadion 2869 West 29th Street. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher for fifteen years 
in New York. Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September 18, 1920. 


Address: Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
New York City 


¢ HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 


Grace Hofheimer..... 


Address : 20 Lincoln Avense, Fort Wadsworth, Sete be x a 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


SREUTER 


PIANIST 


" 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Room 21 














His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 15% each 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15c you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as‘ ‘Madrigale’ . 
ae as rovatore,’ “* Hu- 
moresque,’ ‘Barcarolle,"” re 
_' Melody im f,” Butterfly 
* Hariekin,’* ‘** She; ‘f ins 
ae ’ and practically all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 


(Look for the name) 


en you buy music, select the dealer 
et the best 


When 
who has Century. You’ Lf 
music at a real savin deal with 
a merchant who is Any minded 
and broadminded. Remember, 
Century at means a low 
a for him. nsist on Cent: 
our dealer won't supply yon you,we 
will, Catalogue o 
classical an 
compositions free 
request. 


aondien 
on 


mtury Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 


Seee)T MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY ant eaven WILLIAMS, President 


scheol which offers 
feleding ten of the Tending members sf e the 
1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE 


talog ad 


Beret Fd any — Re, Highest 


a broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers, 
standards. 


Artistic 
‘DETROIT. » MICIIIGAN 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 
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FEW NOVELTIES AND NEW 
SINGERS FOR CHICAGO 
OPERA NEXT SEASON 


Prokofieff Opera and Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie” Definitely 
Promised—Besanzoni and Hislop, a Scotch Tenor, 
Principal Additions to Artists—All Favor- 
ites to Return 


Herbert M. Johnson, executive director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has announced the plans prepared by 
him and Gino Marinuzzi, the artistic manager, for the 
tenth season of grand opera in Chicago, 

The 1920-21 season will open on Wednesday evening, 
November 17, and continue for ten weeks. Practically all 
the engagements for next year have been made. 

The list of sopranos will include Yvonne Gall; Amelita 
Galli-Curci, who will be in Chicago the entire month of 
December; Mary Garden, who is expected 
to return for the last three weeks of the gyi 


season; Rosa Raisa, Florence Macbeth, 
Toto Dal Monte, a lyric soprano, and 
Irma Vigano, dramatic soprano, whose 


contracts were made by Mr. Campanini; 
and Olga Carrara, Margery Maxwell and 


Maria Santillan, who will complete the 
roster of sopranos. 
The list of mezzo-sopranos and con- 


traltos is the strongest the company has 
yet had-and includes Gabriella Besanzoni, 
who was with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company last year; Cyrena Van Gordon; 
Dorothy Francis, Rose Lutiger-Gannon, 
Francis Paperte and Carmen Pascova. 

The principal tenors who have been 
re-engaged are Alessandro Bonci, Edward 
Johnson, Forrest Lamont, and_ Tito 
Schipa. A newcomer is Joseph Hislop, 
a Scotchman, who. sings in’ French, 
Italian and English. For the minor roles 
Lodovico Oliviero and Jose Mojica have 
both been re-engaged. 

As usual, there is a remarkable list of 
baritones, including Georges Baklanoff, 
Desire Defrere, Hector Dufranne, Carlo 
Galeffi, Giacomo Rimini, Titta Ruffo 
(who will come for eight performances 
during the first six weeks of the season), 
and a newcomer for small roles, Sallustro 
Civai. 

The basses who have been re-engaged 
are Edouard Cotreuil, Constantin Nicolay, 
Virgilio Lazzari and Vittorio Trevisan. 

The three novelties to be presented are: 
“The Love of Three Oranges,” by the 
Russian, Serge Prokofieff, with scenery, 
costumes and properties by Boris Anis- 
feld. This production is now ready and 
will be given early in the season. The 
second novelty will be “Jacquerie,” Mr. 
Marinuzzi’s opera, which will be pre- 
sented as the opening attraction. “Aphro- 
dite,” the French tragic opera by Camille 
Erlanger is, of course, a novelty so far 
as Chicago is concerned. 


Among the contemplated revivals in 
Italian are “Orfeo,” “Otello,” “Don 
Giovanni,” “La Favorita,” and “The 


Jewels of the Madonna.” 

The remaining Italian performances 
will be selected from the following 
repertory: “The Barber of Seville,” “La 
Sonnambula,” “Falstaff,” “Rigoletto,” “La 
Gioconda,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


used, conducted by Walter Henry Rothwell, with the 
supervisory co-operation of Artur Bodanzky. 

The executive committee has as honorable chairman 
Adolph Lewisohn, Its chairman is Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer. The other members are Henry de Forest 
Baldwin, Artur Bodanzky, Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Gen. 
T. Coleman du Pont, Mrs. Newbold LeRoy Edgar, John 
W. Frothingham, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Lawrence 
Gilman, Frederick Jacobi, Sam A. Lewisohn, Helen Love, 
Clarence H. Mackay, president of the National Symphony 
Orchestra; Florence McMillan, Samuel J. Reckford, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Reis, Mrs. Francis Rogers, Mrs. Arthur Sachs, 
Edward F. Sanderson, Alfred F. Seligsberg, Mrs. Charles 
H. Senff, Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Mrs. William A. 
Taylor, Felix M. Warburg and R. Thornton Wilson. 

At the head of the finance committee is Gen. T. Cole- 
man du Pont. The other members are Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler, Mrs. Louise Ryals de Cravioto, Mrs. Newbold 
LeRoy Edgar, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, Mrs. Frank 
Haskell, Mrs. William A. Taylor and R. Thornton Wilson. 
Florence McMillan is chairman of the audition commit- 
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DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 
AT FIRST PARIS CONCERT 
AROUSES FRENCH CRITICS 


Excellent Work of New York Symphony Players Ac- 
knowledged, but Not Without Sarcastic Comments, 
Due to Social and Political Backing—Ques- 
tion of Jealousy Arises 


Paris, May 10, 1920. 
the first appearance here of the New York Symphony Ot 
chestra conducted by Walter Damrosch. It is, of course, 
in many ways regrettable that this was made so distinctly 
a social or political event, and so little a matter of the 
musicians of one country meeting the musicians of an 
other country. It scems that, among the rank and file 
of musicians here, little interest was aroused. They looked 
upon it as an affair for ambassadors, for social high-lights 
and reception committees, not for the com 
mon herd. Also some very unkind re 
marks were made, both in the press and 
otherwise, about “these Americans.” One 
paper says: “France invited the United 
: States to send: an orchestra—and wheat 
= The orchestra has arrived. The wheat 
: will not arrive. Our bread is black. Let 
us make a note anyway of the date in the 
near future when, for 25 frances, we can 
hear the N. Y. S. O.” Rather bitter, is it 


The great event of the week was 


AVHNUUUTULUNWAULUEOUOELEY 


not? You might think from that sort of 
talk that France was suffering from all 
sorts of hardships Chat is in°-no wise 
the case. The food is as plentiful here as 
in America and just as good—and if the 
bread has a small mixture of rye flour, 


rye is liked by many people, and the bread 
is neither “black” nor unpalatable 


Another paper* says: “We have made a 
little trip to America. he Opera re 
splendent a few days ago, was somber last 
night. Black was the prevailing color of 
the dresses and the bright touch of the 
ladies’ décolletés did not lighten the 
scene. There was also some khaki and 
horn rimmed spectacles, and members of 
the Y. M. C. A. In the hall the silence 
was religious The spectators forgot 

= even to cough as is proper during the 
pianissimos and made not a sound except 
to applaud frantically at the end of each 
piece, etc., etc.” (Not a word of musical 
criticism except at the end)—“Mr. Dam 
rosch may be proud of his orchestra The 


reception accorded him was triumphal.” 


Is Ir JEALousy? 

Why this sneering attitude It looks 
to me like a large sized case of jealousy 
| have frequently mentioned the remarks 
made both in the newspapers and out as 
to the foreign musician and composer 
(even Beethoven!) depriving the French 
composer of his rights [his attitude to 
ward the New York Orchestra seems 
similar Of course the big dailies are 
diplomatic enough to be entirely polite 


The papers | have just quoted from con 
cern themselves particularly with music 
and art But why not be impersonal? 
After all, the orchestra is a problem. We 
are all striving, | suppose, in France, in 
Germany, in America, in Italy, to make 
orchestras the best possible It is, 


our 

then, of exceeding great interest to com 
pare the work of one with the work of 
the other. It prevents us from getting 





“Madam Butterfly,’ “Linda di  Cha- 
mounix,” “Don Pasquale,” “Aida,” “The . “sot in our ways” and so purblind that we 
Masked Ball,” “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” Photo © Evans, L. A. aan ‘ANNING are unable to see our own faults. A fair, 
“Tosca,” “Il Trovatore,” “Lucia di Lam : ( ECIL FANNING, impersonal, dispassionate comparison is 
mermoor,” “Norma,” “La Traviata,” The American baritone, who has just achieved a remarkable success in London, always interesting. But to shut our eyes 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” “I Pagliacci,” “La where he has given six recitals within a period of three weeks. “He has the > and ears with hate!! That is foolish. 
3oheme,” and the Puccini triple bill. finest baritone voice that I have heard for some time,” said Ernest Newman, the It would serve nothing in this place to 
The Chicago Opera Association also leading London critic in The Sunday Times. “If the other artists whom America = write either a criticism or a commenda 
is sending us are of the caliber of Mr. Fanning we are in for an enjoyable time tion of the New York orchestra for our 


plans to revive in French “Salome,” 
“Lakme,” and “The Tales of Hoffman.” 
The remaining French performances will 
be selected from the following: “Faust,” 
“Manon,” “Carmen,” “Thais,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ “Le Chemineau,” ‘“Monna 
Vanna,” and “Cleopatre.” 

Three Wagner operas, 
Walkiire), and “Tristan and 
English. 

Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky will have entire charge 
of the ballet. 


“Valkyrie” (Die 


“Lohengrin,” ' 
will be given in 


Isolde,” 


Stadium Concert Plans 

The Music League of the People’s Institute has issued 
its prospectus for the summer concerts which are to be 
given under its auspices in the Lewisohn Stadium, from 
July 1 through September 1. The first purpose will be 
to place concerts of the winter standards of excellence 
within the reach of all the people and to distribute 100,- 
000 free tickets to students and music lovers. The prices 
will be as in 1919, twenty-five cents, fifty is and 
one dollar, with the two end sections of the stadium at 
ten cents. Three hundred and fifty thousand people en- 
joyed these open air concerts last year during July and 
August. ; ; 

The concerts are assured of the highest possible stand- 
ard of excellence. The entire National Symphony Or- 
chestra, formerly the New Symphony Orchestra, will be 


cents 


this summer.” 
: (Beethoven) to be 


Symphony Orchestra, 
, 


given by the London 
conductor, at Queen’s Hall on June 


tee and Frederick Jacobi its secretary. Elbridge L. 
Adams is chairman of the publicity committee, Walter 
Williamson of the grounds committee and Cora McDowell 
of the stadium co-operative bureau. 
Lega Musicale Italiana Offers $6,000 in Prizes 
The Lega Musicale Italiana of New York has offered 
$6,000 in prizes for the best opera, consisting of one act 
and a ballet, to be produced by the society in the near 
future. The first prize will be $4,000 and the second $2,000. 
The judges include Artur Bodanzky, Victor Herbert, Gina 
Marinuzzi, Cesar Sodero, Roberto Moranzoni, Gennaro 
Papi and Eduard Trucco. The society is now about two 
years old and has located in its new home at 128 West 
Forty-ninth street. Caruso is the honorary president; Cesar 
Sodero, president; Trucco, vice-president; Corradetti, sec- 
retary, and Mario Curci, vice-secretary. 


Ysaye Re-engaged for Cincinnati 
A new contract has just been signed between Eugene 
Ysaye and the management of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
whereby he will remain as conductor for two years more. 


Vr. Fanning will sing in the performance of the ninth symphony 


Albert 


American readers. They are all familiar 
with its excellence and nothing that could 
be said would add to their knowledge. The 
program at their first concert was: “Over 
ture “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz; the 
“Eroica,” Beethoven; “Istar,” Vincent 
D’Indy’s “Daphnis et Chloe,” Maurice Ravel. At the second 
concert, Saturday matinee: Overture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo; 
the “New World” symphony, Dvorak; third concerto for 
violin, Saint-Saéns, Albert Spalding; ‘“Fileuse,” Gabriel 
Fauré; “Les Pagodes,” Maurice Ravel; “Meistersinger” 
prelude, Wagner. Third concert, Sunday matinee: “Jupiter” 
symphony, Mozart; “Poéme,” Loeffler; symphony, César 
Franck; “Negro rhapsody” for piano and orchestra, John 
Powell, played by the composer 

There was a reception committee, a committee of patron 


Coates, 





age and entertainment and so forth, and all of the Ameri 
can colony from the ambassador down were present at one 
or other of the concerts. On the opening night Vincent 


audience, was 
of his “Istar.” 
Messager, 


d'Indy, recognized by the orchestra and the 
forced to rise and bow after the performance 
Other French composers in evidence were 
Bruneau, Paul Vidal, Georges Hue, Gabriel Pierné, Grov 
lez, Vigna, Busser and others. From Paris the orchestra 
is to go (striking railroad employees permitting) to Bor 
deaux, Lyons, Marseilles, Monte Carlo, and several Italian 
cities. Returning to France it will be heard in Fontaine 
bleau and perhaps again in Paris F, P 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
CONFERENCE A GREAT SUCCESS 


New York City Acts as Host to the Convention—Great Artists Lend Distinction to the Meeting—George H. 
Gartlan Elected President 


The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference in session, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, during the week of 
May 17, was acknowledged by all those who attended to 
be the most successful meeting of its kind ever held. 
Although young in years (this being the third anniversary) 
the convention is a veteran in service because the results 
accomplished for the good of school music are comparable 
to, if not in excess of, any previous efforts by other con- 
ventions. The Eastern Convention started in 1918 because 
the National Convention could not come to Eastern terri- 
tory The need of a sectional gathering was apparent 
and the demands of the situation had to be served. A 
faithful group of devoted teachers gathered together in 
an effort to do something worth while for the good of 
school music. In three years the convention has in- 
creased in membership from 120 members to more than 
750, a considerable showing for so short a. period. 

New York City received the convention with open arms 
No effort was spared to add attractiveness to the meet- 
ings, and if the satisfaction of the visiting teachers was 
any indication of the value of the convention the energy 
was well spent. For five days music reigned supreme, and 
although each moment was crowded with musical charm 
the whole keynote was helpfulness. The convention was 
designed to aid the teacher in his work and ably _per- 
formed its mission, Inspiration was the watchword and 
the many expressions of opinion were to the effect that 
each teacher would carry back to his duties added en- 
thusiasm and a desire to make his work the last word in 
the subject. There were so many outstanding features to 
the convention that it was difficult to determine which was 
the most attractive. The schools of New York City ably 
demonstrated the effectiveness of their music instruction, 
and the various concerts by the school pupils of the neigh- 
boring suburban towns added much to the enjoyment of 
the week. The concert on Tuesday evening, given by the 
Commercial High School of Brooklyn, was one of the 
surprising events of the week. T. P. Giddings, director 
of music in the public schools of Minneapolis, Minn., 
stated: “It was the most remarkable high school concert 
that I have ever heard.” 


Monpay, May 17. 


The first day of the convention was given over to visiting 
the New York schools, both elementary and high. Demon- 
strations were arranged whereby the visiting supervisors 
could observe the type of instruction which is being given 
in public schools in New York City. Especially interest- 
ine was the work of public school 165, a school for boys 
only, which gave a very good idea of the problems of a 
large city. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon a reception was 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
honor of the out-of-town visitors, The special reception 
committee was made up of prominent citizens of New 
York f , 

In the evening a special municipal concert was given on 
the mall in Central Park by courtesy of Mayor Hylan and 
City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer. Following the 
concert a reception and supper were held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria with Mr. Berolzheimer as host. 


Tuespay, May 18. 


The morning session opened with an orchestral concert 
by the De Witt Clinton High School Orchestra, Harry 
Jennison, director. Many round tables, designed to im- 
prove the work in the schools, were given. The most in- 
teresting was on the subject of “The Child Voice.” Dem- 
onstrations were given by the Rev. William J. Finn and 
the Paulist Choristers; by T. Tertius Noble and the boys 
from the choir of St, Thomas’ Church of New York City. 
Following this demonstration a class of boys from Public 
School 103, Manhattan, under the direction of Lucy Mor- 
rison, capably Wragtrated, she type = instruction in voice 
raini riven in our public schools. 
"The reuse table on “The School Orchestra” presented 
ting points in the development of this particu- 
lar activity. The orchestra from the Yonkers High School 
was used for demonstrating purposes. In the afternoon 
addresses of welcome were given by Anning S. Prall, 
President of the Board of Education; Dr. Clarence E. 
Meleney, Associate Superintendent of Schools, and George 
H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the schools. Howard 
Clark Davis, President, responded for the conference. 
Special demonstrations from Public School 4, Bronx; 16, 
Richmond, 66, Queens, and 71, Manhattan, illustrated four 
salient points in musical instruction in public schools. 
Special mention must be made of the excellent work done 
by Katherine Kennedy in original composition, In the 
evening a concert was given by the orchestra and chorus 
from the Commercial High School of Brooklyn, Edward 
J. A. Zeiner, director. 

Wepnespay, May 19. 


A special open forum was devoted to the discussion of 
many of the large list of requested subjects which were 
sent in too late for the regular session, The chief item of 
interest in this was the postponed conference of the Cred- 
its for Outside Studies in Music.” Prof, Clarence’ Hamil- 
ton, of Welivsley College, gave a very interesting disser- 
tation on the subject. William G, Stewart, operatic direc- 
tor of the Capitol Theater, invited the members of the con- 
ference to witness a dress rehearsal of “Carmen” and 
Knabe & Co, gave a very interesting demonstration of the 
Ampico, In the afternoon a special address, “Service in 
Teaching,” was delivered by Arthur S. Somers, Board 
of Education, New York City; a concert by the Boys’ Glee 
Club of the Ithaca Hig School, and a special demonstra- 
tion of “The Justine Ward Method for Teaching School 
Musi¢.” This demonstration was arranged by Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, In the evening the annual banquet was held. Fol- 
lowing the banquet, a special concert was given by Charles 
Hackett, of the Metropolitan Opera ‘gry f Cecil Ar- 
den, Metropolitan Opera Company, and Lois Ewell. Leon- 
ard Liebling, editor of the Musicat Courter, was the prin- 
cipal speaker and delighted his audience by impressing on 


many interes 


them the value of developing a sense of humor in relation 
to the teaching of music. 


Tuurspay, May 20. 


Thursday was known as Suburban Day. The supervisors 
were invited to visit the nearby towns and observe the 
school work. The towns visited were Newark, Jersey City, 
East Orange, West New York, Mount Vernon, Mamaro- 
neck, Ridgewood and Elizabeth. Special concerts were ar- 
ranged in each of these cities and a eg performance 
of “Elijah” was given by the Yonkers High School chorus. 


Fripay, May 21. 


The sessions were held in the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
A special orchestra concert was given by the Stuyvesant 
High School Orchestra, New York City. Their perform- 
ance of Schubert’s unfinished symphony was declared by all 
who heard it to be an exceptional rendition. William E. 
Grady, district superintendent of schools, New York City, 
delivered an interesting address on “Organization and Ad- 
ministration,” 

In the afternoon a special concert was prepared by Alex- 
ander Russell, and following this a symposium covering all 
interests affecting or affected by school music occupied the 
entire afternoon. During this symposium the conference 
went on record in support of a five year program looking 
toward the uplift of school music and school music teach- 
ers. In the evening a concert by an orchestra of seventy- 
five men, under the direction of Henry Hadley, gave a re- 
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markable program which included, among other numbers, 
several selections from Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night.” This 
concert brought the convention to a happy conclusion. 
The success of this meeting and the previous meetings 
of the conference clearly demonstrated the necessity for 
sectional meetings and is an indication of the ‘fact that a 
tremendous interest has been aroused among the general 
public as well as those professionally interested in school 
work, (See photograph of banquet in Illustrated Section.) 


Choral Union Seeks Endowment 


A campaign by the People’s Choral Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Singing Classes is on, for an endowment fund of 
$250,000 with which to continue and extend its work here. 
Dr, Frank Damrosch, who founded the union twenty- 
eight years ago, is still director of the organization. Ed- 
ward G, Marquard is the active conductor, Joseph Fleming 
is president, Bertha M. Palmer is treasurer and Mrs. John 
R. McArthur, chairman. 

Headquarters for the campaign have been opened in 
Suite 1408, 347 Fifth avenue. The union announces that 
it has enlisted the active support of many of the fore- 
most musicians, music lovers and musical organizations 
of the city. The most important work of the organization 
is the instruction of wholly untrained persons in music and 
choral singing in the People’s Singing Classes. 

The Lincoln National Bank has been selected as the 
depository and trustee of the endowment fund. The money 
will be used to pay the salaries of conductors, a permanent 
secretary of teachers, and for meeting the advance ex- 
penses of public performances. The officers will continue 
to serve without pay. 


Raisa Concert Proceeds to Charity 


Rosa Raisa made her farewell appearance of the season 
on Friday evening, May 21, at the New York Hippodrome. 
The entire proceeds of the concert will go to charity. Miss 
Raisa was assisted by Giacomo Rimini, baritone, and Josiah 
Zuro, who conducted a selected orchestra of eighty. 

The charity for which Miss Raisa and her aides appeared 
is the war sufferers of the city of Bialystok, Poland, in 
which the opera star was born and raised. Josiah Zuro, 
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the conductor, also comes from the same city, and the 
benefit was an effort on the part of two exiles who have 
made their way in America, to remember the thousands 
who have not been so fortunate as they. 


Final Saenger Musicale 


The final Saenger tea was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 18, and attracted many guests. As usual there was a 
musical program of exceptional interest, the singers upon 
this occasion being Alice Worswick, coloratura soprano; 
Gertrude Fell, soprano; Melvena Passmore, coloratura so- 

rano; Pauline Hearin, soprano; Mabel Jacobs, contralto; 

ertha Schrimshaw, contralto; Adrian Da Silva, tenor, 
and Richards Hale, baritone. The accompanists included 
Emily Miller, Helen Chase-Bulgin and Martha Falk- 
ayer. 

All of the artists sang beautifully and the “Rigoletto” 

quartet, sung by the Misses Passmore and Schrimshaw and 


“Messrs. Da Silva and Hale, went very smoothly. 


Mrs. Worswick possesses a voice of light but lovely 
quality, very flexible, and her rendition of “Ballata,” Si- 
bella; “Sally in Our Alley,” arranged by Beethoven, and 
“Ho! Mr. Piper,” Curran, delighted those present. 

Miss Fell’s rendition of “Non se piu cosa son” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart, served to impress her 
hearers with the fact that she is a singer who has been 
carefully trained and she is one who gives pleasure. In 
vo singing of Curran’s “Rain” she was equally as success- 
ul, 

Mr. Da Silva’s selection was “Una furtiva lagrima,” from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” and he did full justice to the aria. 
Miss Jacobs possesses a rich, sympathetic voice, which was 
very evident from her fine rendition of “O Mio Fernando,” 
from “La Favorita.” She also sang two shorter songs ar- 
tistically. 

Miss Hearin was heard in “Parla,” Arditi, and “Saida,” 
Matthews. She was warmly received and made a good 
impression upon her hearers. The hostesses at’ the tea table 
were Elinor Redyn and Grace Austin. 

It is to be regretted that these delightful teas do not last 
longer, for there will be many who will miss dropping into 
the Saenger studios just long enough for a cup of tea or 
chocolate or for a little music, well sung. 


The Mall Concerts Open 


On Monday evening, May 17, the opening performance 
of the season and first army band park concert of a series 
arranged by the War Department as a part of its plan to 
keep the American soldier in touch and in sympathy with his 
civilian competitors took place in the Mall, Central Park, 
New York. The date was selected by George H. Gartlan, 
director of music of the Board of Education, New York, in 
honor of the visiting Eastern supervisors of music, whose 
activities in the public school system have so much in com- 
mon along this line, might include this in connection with 
the convention meeting. 

The U. Symphony Band, under the leadership of 
Lieut. William C. White, presented a program which 
proved thoroughly interesting to the large and enthusiastic 
audience. The opening number was Gounod’s march, “The 
Queen of Sheba,” followed by a very excellent reading of 
the overture to Mendelssohn’s “The Hebrides.” The band 
was also heard to advantage in selections from Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” the familiar waltz of Strauss, “Tales of the 
Vienna Woods,” and closed the program with an excellent 
reading of Hosmer’s “Southern Rhapsody.” Bandmaster 
A. M. Small pleased with his excellent trumpet solo in 
Simons’ “The Gondolier” and Mascheroni’s “For All Eter- 
nity.” Billy Cripps and Ross Fowler were scheduled to 
sing “Venetian Moon” and “Hiawatha’s Melody of Love.” 
One of the gentlemen was very late, however, so that the 
former number was given as a solo. Emily Beglin, so- 
prano, gave an aria from “La Forza del Destino,” assisted 
by Walter Kiesewetter. 

There were addresses of welcome by the Hon. Anning 
S. Prall, president of the Board of Education, and by the 
Hon. John F. Hylan, Mayor of New York. Both gentle- 
men gave due credit for the success of these concerts to 
City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 


Gartlan Made President of Eastern Conference 


At the recent meeting of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, held in New York City, George A. Gartlan, 
director of music in the Public Schools of New York 
City, was elected president. Mr. Gartlan is the fourth 
president, the others being Albert E. Brown, of Lowell, 
Mass.; Ralph Baldwin, of Hartford, Conn, and H. C. 
Davis, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Eastern Conference has, in its short history, be- 
come a power in advancing school music. The motto 
has been “Some Definite Action,” and if the future proves 
as fruitful as the past, the interests of the subject will 
be well served. 

The following states and localities are represented: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, District of 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

The other officers are: First vice-president, Inez Field 
Damon, Lowell, Mass,; second vice-president, Louise West- 
wood, Newark, N. J.; secretary, Laura Bryant, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Arthur Witte, West New York, N. J.; 
the directors for 1920-1921 are: William E. Brown, New 
Haven, Conn.; Richard Grant, Somerville, Mass.; Harry 
E. Whittemore, Manchester, N. H.; Mabel E. Bray, 
Trenton, N. J., and R. E. Sault, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italy Makes Damrosch Knight 
Rome, May 23.—Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony’ Orchestra, now visiting Rome, 
was today decorated with the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, receiving. the rank of knight. The medal was con- 
ferred by the Minister of Instruction by order of King 
Victor Emmanuel. 


Raybaut with Chicago Opera 
Luigi Raybaut of New York has just been’ appointed 
assistant stage manager of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for the coming season. 
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Alphonse Karr. 


The summer home Debussy, 


[The centenary of the birth of that great composer 
of operetta, Jacques Offenbach, occurs any time from 
June 20, 1919—since one of his biographers gives the 
date of his birth as June 20, 1819—up to July 20, 1922, 
which is just one hundred years later than the date 
given by another biographer, so a centennial review of 
his life and work appears in order at any time and espe- 
cially apt now, since Hortense Schneider died in Paris 
a few weeks ago. Mr. Mattfeld has discovered some 
new material concerning Offenbach’s early works which 
seems to have escaped even the French writers, and 
there are some new facts regarding his visit to Amer- 
ica.—Editor’s Note.] 


T is one of the strange freaks of fortune that two of 
I the most representative musicians of France during 
the nineteenth century should have been of foreign 
birth. Offenbach, like Meyerbeer, was born in Germany, 
of Jewish parents. The family came originally from 
Offenbach, a small manufacturing town on the south bank 
of the Main, near Frankfurt, and the real name of the 
family was Eberscht (or Eberst). Emigrating to Cologne, 
the father of Jacques adopted the name of his native 
town as a surname, calling himself thereafter Offenbach. 
This Judah Offenbach seems to have been a man of 
respectable talents, both as a musician and as an author. 
He became the cantor, or singer, of a Jewish congrega- 
tion in Cologne, and published there, respectively in 1830 
and 1838, two volumes on Jewish lore, one a juvenile 
prayer book and the other a collection of songs, in Ger- 
man and Hebrew, for the festival commemorative of the 
Exodus. Besides his synagogical activities, the elder Of- 
fenbach cultivated music also in his household. He was 
(in all probability for his own pleasure) a fair enough 
executant on the violin, and no doubt anxious to foster a 
love of music among his children. His family was nu- 
merous, and, even without the kindly aid of musical 
friends, musical entertainment in the Offenbach home was 
possible. Certainly quartet playing was a common prac- 
tice. 


Doust CoNCERNING BIRTHDAY. 


This cantor’s son, destined to be the creator of French 
burlesque opera, was born in Cologne, according to gen- 
eral acceptance, June 21, 1819. There is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on this point between Offenbach and 
his earliest biographer, De Mirecourt. Grovlez has pointed 
these out in his recent céntennial sketch of his compatriot. 
De Mirecourt gives Offenbach’s date of birth as July 20, 
1822, although Offenbach himself placed it in the year 
1821. June 21, 1819, however, is the date accepted by the 
musical dictionaries and given in the obituary notices of 
Offenbach in 1880-81. On the other hand, Teneo makes 
the date June 20, 1819. . 

Offenbach was, musically, a precocious boy. Born into 
a sympathetic environment, he early showed a predilection 
for music, and, if one can believe reports, was an unusual 
infant prodigy. At five years of age he played the violin, 
and at six composed his first song. From his father he 
acquired the rudiments of musical knowledge, and so rapid 
was his progress that his musical education was soon 
intrusted to one Alexander, a miserly, exacting individual, 
who would give no instruction unless paid in advance. 


EMERGENCY CELLIST. 


Offenbach’s father was not averse to his son’s election 
of a musical career. But the good cantor would not sanc- 
tion his choice of instrument—the violoncello. The boy 
was not strong physically, and the cramped position of 
playing the cello seemed to the father likely to 
impair the boy’s delicate health. Notwithstanding, the 
ambitions of the boy were not so easily thwarted; clan- 
destinely he practised his cello until one eventful night. 
As usual, the members of the elder Offenbach’s quartet 
assembled at the latter’s house for their weekly enter- 
tainment, but on this occasion, to their disappointment, the 
cellist of the group failed to appear. Whereupon Jacob, 
or as he later Gallicized it, Jacques, volunteered to replace 
him! The lad was ten years old at this time, and, need- 
less to say, utterly astonished his parent and the assem- 
bly with his proficient handling of the forbidden instru- 
ment. As a result of the incident, Jacques was permit- 
ted to practise his beloved cello without further fear of 
interference. Three years later he made his appearance 
in public, playing pieces of his own composition which 
attracted attention for their difficulty. 

The next year, 1833, Offenbach, at the age of fourteen, 
set out for Paris in the company of his brother Jules, a 
musician like himself, who played the violin. Jacques 
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hoped to enter the Conservatoire, then under the rigorous 
régime of Cherubini, and presented himself to the direc- 
tor with a letter of recommendation. Foreigners were 
not admitted to the institution at this period, but Cheru- 
bini, impressed by the boy’s talent, allowed him to attend 
unofficially the class of the celebrated Vaslin. Offen- 
bach remained at the Conservatoire one year. Subse- 
quently he played the cello in the orchestras of various 
theaters, and finally at the Opéra-Comique, where he 
played beside the afterwards renowned virtuoso, Selig- 
mann, 

In 1841 Seligmann set out on a tour of Southern 
France, and Offenbach entered upon a similar career as a 
virtuoso, He visited Germany and England, and, return- 
ing to France, married, in 1844, under romantic cirtum- 
stances, Mlle. Herminie de Alcair, the daughter-in-law of 
the Carlist general, Mitchell. At this time, and indeed all his 
life, Offenbach was very much a dandy; he dressed in 
conspicuous style and generally affected gay manners and, 
at this period, was withal a giddy person. He settled in 
Paris after his marriage and became a naturalized French- 
man by the decree of Napoleon III. During his brief 
career as a.cellist he distinguished himself as a fashion- 
able virtuoso and his successes everywhere were brilliant, 
if shallow. In 1848 events drove him to Germany, but 
the next year found him back in the French capital, ap- 
pearing with Alboni at one of the last soirées given by 
the President of the French Republic. 


EARLY COMPOSITIONS. 


Up to this time Offenbach entertained serious ambitions 
as an instrumental composer, although his creative talents 
in this direction were of no high order. He had written 





Seu slose 


HORTENSE SCHNEIDER, 
Who, when but seventeen years of age, was accepted as the 
ideal of Offenbachian heroines. She died in Paris last week 
at the advanced age of eighty-two years. 


much for his instrument and seemed loth to relinquish his 
interest in classic composition, for in the 50’s, in the midst 
of his theatrical enterprises, he found time to publish a 
method for the cello. Vocal music, also, to some extent, 
had engaged his attention—and pointed the way to the 
theater. Several chansonettes on parodies of La Fon- 
taine’s fables and a setting of the “Chanson de Fortunio” 
in Alfred De Musset’s “Chandelier” achieved a distinct 
measure of popularity. Besides these works he wrote 
waltzes for “Julien.” 

These compositions helped to make Offenbach’s name 
familiar as a composer, but his efforts to bring his dramatic 
works out on the Parisian stage remained unrewarded. 
He therefore mounted them at his concerts as part of 
the program, calling the form of entertainment a “con- 
cert dramatique.” In this manner he brought out in Paris, 
April 24, 1847, an amusing vaudeville, “L’Alcove”; in 1849, 
in Cologne, a comic opera, “Marielle,” and in May, 1853. 
in Paris, the one act pastoral, “Le Trésor a Mathurin.” 
Offenbach composed others, including an opera, “La 
Duchesse d’Alba,.” but none reached the legitimate stage, 
a circumstance which may have induced him to accept, in 
1850, the conductorship of the Theatre Frangais in succes 
sion to Loiseau. “The House of Moliere,” in those days, 
maintained a good orchestra, made up largely of prize 
pupils of the Conservatoire; and Offenbach, in turn, 
proved an efficient leader of the body. 


At tHE THEATRE FRANGAIS. 


At the Théatre Francais, Offenbach had frequent op- 
portunity to exercise his talents as a dramatic composer, 
but his work was scarcely a realization of his ambitions. 
It fell to his lot to supply the necessary entr’actes and 
incidental music of the plays, and his music to “Le Corde 
de pendu,” by the young fantastic poet, Langlé, was favor- 
ably reviewed by the critics. But no work of actual stage 
dimensions, except “Pépito,” was accepted for perform- 
ance anywhere during the five years of his stay at the 


Théatre Frangais. For Offenbach, thus, the event of these 
years was the production of “Pépito” at the Théatre des 
Variétes, October 28, 1859. In spite of the pleasing quali- 
ties of the music, the little work was not successful with 
the public. 

Offenbach now determined on a bold venture—a theater 
of his own. This was in 1855. It was the year of the 
Universal Exposition at Paris, certainly a time highly pro- 
pitious for such a purpose. He, therefore, obtained the 
lease of the Bouffes Parisiens, which he installed in the 
Salle Lacaze in the Champs Elysées opposite the Palais 
d’Industrie. The enterprise was inaugurated, July 3, with 
a triple bill, “La Nuit blanche,” “Les deux Aveugles,” and 
a pantomimic version of “The Barber of Seville,” entitled 
“Arlequin barbier.” The entertainment was prefixed with 
a “curtain raiser,” “Entrez, Messieurs, Mesdames.” For 
all Offenbach composed the music, and his arrangement 
of Rossini’s music was a feature of the pantomime. 

“A ComMPANY” or Two. 

The pieces were short and written for small casts. The Min- 
istry, at first, had allowed Offenbach only two players, later 
three, for his “acts,” and, as a result of their Majesties’ 
wish—it was the period of the Second Empire under Na- 
poleon III—to witness a performance of “Les deux 
Aveugles” at the Tuileries, permission was forthcoming 
granting him a fourth and subsequently a fifth player. In 
fact, “Les deux Aveugles,” with the inimitable pair, Pra- 
deau and Berthelier, as the two blind men, assured the 
enterprise its real success and made it possible for Offen- 
bach to transfer his company in six months to larger 
quarters nearer the center of the city. The new quarters 
were in the Salle Comte in the Passage Choiseul and were 
opened December 29, 1855, with another triple bill of 
which “Ba-ta-clan” was the chief item. 

Hortense, 

No account of Offenbach’s subsequent doings as a the- 
atrical manager and composer would be complete without 
a mention of Hortense Schneider, She made her first ap- 
pearance at the Bouffes Parisiens in the Salle Lacaze in a 
one act operetta by Offenbach, “Les Violoneaux,” in Sep- 
tember, 1855, and, although not more than seventeen years 
of age, she was speedily accepted as the beau ideal of 
Offenbachian heroines. Indeed, few singers have played 
so important a part in the success of a single composer as 
this young and pretty Bordelaise grisette. After making 
her debut in Agen and performing at several Parisian the- 
aters, among them the Théatre des Variétes, she returned 
to the latter in 1864 to begin the most glorious period of 
her career. And Offenbach went from one success to 
another, “Orphée aux Enfers” preparing the way in 1858. 
Then came “La belle Héléne” with Hortense Schneider 
in 1864; “Barbe bleue” and “La Vie Parisienne” in 1866, 
and finally, the chef d’oeuvre, “La grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein,” in 1867, the year of the International Exposi- 
tion at Paris. 

Thereafter, Hortense Schneider was popularly known 
as the Duchess of Gérolstein. Gossip and scandal were 
soon rife, and she earned the additional sobriquet, “le 
passage de princes.” All the royalty of Europe, the Czar 
of Russia and the Kings of Prussia, Bavaria, Portugal, 
Sweden and Belgium, went to see the operetta and its star 
in Paris. Bismarck and Moltke came to witness the pro- 
duction; and Prince Gortschakoff, on his way thither from 
Russia, telegraphed from Tauroggen on the Prussian 
frontier to secure a box at the Variétes. In 1881, the year 
after Offenbach’s death, Mlle. Schneider married and re- 
tired from the stage. She was still living in Paris until 
two weeks ago, and, despite her advanced age, was en 
gaged in Red Cross service during the recent war. Her 
death occurred May 6, 1920. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Offenbach was a capa 
ble theatrical manager. His company was always an ex 
cellent one, and, allying himself with librettists like Cré 
mieux, Halevy, Meilhac and others, his productions, with 
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A FRENCH CARICATURE OF OFFENBACH. 
few exceptions, were extremely successful. Young com- 
posers, like Bizet and Délibes, were welcomed at the 
Bouffes Parisiens and men of lesser talents found a hos- 
pitable reception. Offenbach, of course, was not slow to 
(Continued on page 11) 
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BERLINERS ALL “FAGGED OUT’— 
TOO MANY CONCERTS THE REASON 


City’s “Eyes Bigger Than It’s Stomach,” a Novel Way of Expressing Present Condition in German Capital— 
Unknown or “Has Been” Artists Predominate—Cafés Prove More Interesting Than Concert Halls— 
Muck in the Limelight—Bruno Walter a Mahler Specialist—A Spring Crop of Fiddlers and 
Pianists—The Conductor Situation 


Berlin, April 22, 1920.—Strauss’ premiére* overshadowed 
all the other events of a season on the wane. There are 
other premiéres—of operas, of operettas and of plays with 
music. The Charlottenburg Opera, for instance, has re- 
vived Gétz’s “Taming of the Shrew”’—which tried to prove 
itself still alive in New York a few seasons ago—with 
rather noteworthy results. Istel’s little musical comedy 
“Wenn Frauen Triumen” has had a fair popular success 
at the Komische Oper, and Fritzi Massary celebrates 
nightly triumphs in ee “Last Waltz.” But all this 
does not suppress the feeling of “fag-end.” 

Yet concerts are as plentiful as ever, although the ranks 
of the audience are thinning out. Red pasters stuck over 
billboard announcements, reading “Abgesagt” (cancelled) 
are evidence that Berlin’s eyes were larger than its stom- 
ach, Among the “Abgesagts,” unfortunately, are some of 
the best: Julia Culp and Emmi Leisner, Emil von Sauer 
and Mitja Nikisch, also Claire Dux, who once more is 
announced to go to the States. Of those that remain a 
goodly number are fag-enders—debutants, pupils of Pro- 
fessor This or That. On the whole, the cafés are more 
interesting than the concert halls, for the chairs are outside 
with the potted trees, and the sun is pleasantly warm. 

Fac-Enp Conpuctors. 

Symphony concerts, too, have the fag-end stamp. The 
fag-end conductor is, perhaps, a specialty of Berlin. I 
have spoken of the liberality of the German orchestras in 
permitting guest conductors to exhibit their art ad lib. 
The thing has its shabby side. The Berlin Philharmonic 
used to exercise some judgment in the choice of its “occa- 
sional” conductors, but nowadays its finances are in such 
bad shape that it has to allow anyone who comes along 
with the price to hire it to play while he beats time. 
Hence the fag-end conductor. Jo wonder the critics 
rebel. 

As for the “big series,” they are nearing the end. Nikisch 
is finished. Weingartner’s series is being completed by 
Muck, who began the job last Monday. Bruno Walter gave 
his third and last concert two days before. These two 
concerts—Muck'’s and Walter’s—were typical of the two 
phases of our time—two schools of music-making, and 
the best of each. The same orchestra, the same hall, and 
nothing else alike. 

Two Concerts—Two Wor.ps, 

Muck conducted Beethoven and Brahms—immaculate, 

classical, finished and effective. Walter did Berlioz and 


*Page s, iasue of May 20, 1920. 


Mahler, with Wagner between. Dr. Muck’s qualities as a 
conductor are too well known to bear comment; it was 
the same perfect, musicianly, elegant Kapellmeister, suave 
and polished. As he stood there one could not imagine 
that he could stir up a hornet’s nest of international poli- 
tics. His reading of the “Pastoral” symphony was so en- 
joyable, so cdvatinied to be beautiful, to charm with every 
note. No sharp contrasts in tempo or in dynamics; yet 
every phrase so clear and so plastic! His accompanying 
of the Brahms violin concerto was so flexible and discreet 
that, together with Adolf Busch’s masterful playing, it 
constituted the acme of perfection. And yet—— 

Yes, we preferred Walter's concert. We had a better 
time. Walter is young, younger in spirit even than in 
years, and his “Corsair” overture was hot blooded, ro- 
mantic and stormy as Berlioz himself. He brought Delia 
Reinhardt, the soprano of the Munich Opera, along, and 
had her sing Wagner’s “Five Poems for a Woman's Voice” 
to his own accompaniment, which was a masterly per- 
formance. If the singer had been inferior, these accom- 
paniments would still have had their extraordinary effect, 
but Miss Reinhardt did full justice to the beauty of the 
songs, especially to the impressionistic “Im Treibhaus” 
and the familiar “Traume.” 

Bruno WALTER—MAHLER SPECIALIST. 

And then Walter conducted Mahler’s long and rarely 
played first symphony. As a close personal friend and 
pupil of Mahler, Walter may be looked upon as his authen- 
tic interpreter, and a more sympathetic interpretation, 
showing the loving care of its preparation in every meas- 
ure, could not be imagined. onductors, old and young, 
more and less eminent, sat in the audience, score in hand. 
How long the Mahler cult will last no one can tell, but 
that this symphonic Santa Claus has not been popular 
from the very start seems incomprehensible. hat a 
grab bag of pretty effects, instrumental surprises and 
melodic cadeaux, even this “firstling” is! What pretty, 
colored imagery in every movement. Why not recommend 
Mahler to the tired business man? 

Walter’s success was great. What the audience lacked 
in numbers it made up in quality and enthusiasm. Here, 
too, was a contrast with Muck’s, whose hall was filled to 
the brim with the best people of Berlin. They filled the 
artists’ room in the intermission, and one could see smil- 
ing, suave Dr. Muck surrounded by ex-Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Holweg, Herr von Chelius, the ex-Kaiser’s ad- 
jutant, and other pillars of Wilhelminian society, not to 
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forget the artists of that generation—Lilli Lehmann, Lud- 
wig Wiillner, and many more. The Doctor is certainly 
justified in feeling at home. He will conduct two more 
tate aes concerts this season—perhaps more in the 
next. 
Tue Spring Crop or Fippiers, 

_ If potatoes are scarce—the harvest is the second worst 
in twenty-five years—the year’s crop of violinists is the 
more plentiful. Every night almost a new one turns up 
at some hall or other, and at ages ranging from twelve to 
twenty, play anything from the Bach air to Sarasate’s 
Pty Tunes.” It uncanny—this new Wunderkind-Kul- 
tur. To keep track of its products is beyond the ability 
of the ordinary mortal. Yet it is as well to record some 
names that might make meer. some day. 

There is, for instance, little Tossy Spiwakowsky and 
young Erna Rubinstein, aged twelve and fourteen respect- 
ively. Tossy, the little brother of Jascha Spiwakowsky, 
the pianist, is a positive marvel of talent, dexterity and 
temperament. The youngest of a whole family of talented 
Russians (of which one brother is the already famous pi- 
anist, another a singer, a third a sculptor), this little fel- 
low in knickers plays a virtuoso repertory with the ease, 
but without the self consciousness, of a grownup. A pupil 
of Prof, Willy Hess, his musicianship is being led into 
the best channels. In a joint recital with his brother 
Tossy he played a Bach sonata for violin alone (No. 6, E 
major) with accurate intonation, firmness, and perfect 
style; also the Ernst violin concerto, op. 23, which dis- 
played his extraordinary tone and brilliance in passage 
work. After which the public went perfectly wild with 
excitement and demanded encore after encore—Wieni- 
awski, Hubay, and all the trick pieces—which Tossy threw 
off with delicious unconcern. Only a misfortune can pre- 
vent this young wonder from becoming a virtuoso and 
musician of the very first rank. 

With Erna Rubinstein the case is somewhat different. 
That this handsome girl of the classic profile and the 
Lisztian locks has phenomenal talent is quite certain. Her 
tone is perhaps the most remarkable part of her playing, 
and did the Air on the G string full justice. As wit 
most Hungarians, there is something of the gypsy in her, 
and something of the self consciousness of the virtuoso 
as well. She was introduced to Berlin by no less a spon- 
sor than Nikisch, who accompanied her on the piano at a 
semi-private hearing. If her finish, her “culture,” were 
equal to her temperament and strength she would be a 
marvel, That it is not was demonstrated by her playing 
of the Beethoven concerto in a recent Meyrowitz sym- 
phony concert. Yet high hopes are justified here as well. 

Two violinists of a somewhat older “class,” but still 
very young, are Andreas Weissgerber and Georg Kulen- 
kamf-Post. Both have large followings in Berlin and are 
wildfire successes in the provinces. Weissgerber, a pupil 
of Prof. Issay Barmas, distinguishes himself by a beauti- 
ful, perfectly groomed and drossless tone; more polish 
and musicianship than temperament; and a refreshing di- 
rectness of style and expression. His playing of the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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FORTUNE GALLO 


desires to thank the American and Canadian musical 
public, critics, and local managers everywhere, who 
have helped to make the 1919-20 season of his San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company (which has just 
closed its nine months of uninterrupted touring) 
the most successful, artistically and financially, in 
the seven years of its existence. 


Eighth Annual Tour Starts at the Manhattan 
Opera House, September 6th ; 
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A FORMIDABLE LIST! 


Some of the Colleges where 


AY PETERSON 


HAS REPEATED HER SUCCESSES:— 





Amsterdam High School—Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Anderson College—Anderson, S; C. 


Alexander Collegiate Institute—Jacksonville, Texas. 


Northwestern University—Evanston, Ill. 
Ohio University—Athens, Ohio. 
Oklahoma College for Women—Chickasha, Okla. 


Baylor University—Waco, Texas. (2 Times). 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts & Sciences—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago University—Chicago, Ill, (3 7#mes). 
College of Industrial Arts—Denton, Texas (3 Tsmes). 
College of the Pacific—San Jose, Calif. 

Cornell College—Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

Cornell University—Ithaca, N. Y. 

Des Moines High School—Des Moines, Iowa. 
Grafton Hall—Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Greensboro College for Women—Greensboro, N.C. 


Peabody Conservatory—Baltimore, Md. 

Pomona College—Claremont, Calif. 

Public Schools—Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Rockford College—Rockford, Ill. 

Rutgers College—New Brunswick, N. J. 

St. Mary’s Hall—Faribault, Minn. 

Smith College—Northampton, Mass. 

State Normal School—Indiana, Pa. 

Trinity University—Waxahachie, Texas (3 7imes). 
University of Oklahoma— Norman, Okla. (2 7%mes). 
Wells College—Aurora, N. Y. (4 Times). 
2st UaieensiteManlene, Wh Western State Normal School—Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mt. Holyoke College—Holyoke, Mass. Whitworth College—Brookhaven, Miss. 
(2 Times). Yale University—New Haven, Conn. 


Grinnell College—Grinnell, lowa. 


lowa State College—Ames, Iowa. 





TWELVE RETURN COLLEGE ENGAGEMENTS already booked for 
Next Season 


Second Pacific Coast Tour—Season 1920-2] —(15 Engagements Already Booked) 


FOURTH SEASON METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 








AEOLIAN-VOCALION RECORDS 




















: 
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The Secrets of Svengali 


ON SINGING, SINGERS, TEACHERS AND CRITICS 


[Contents of Article I—Svengali Exists, A Trilby Is 
Possible, Bel Canto, Battistini and Galli-Curci, Relax- 
ing the Lips, The Vowel A (Italian), Two Pernicious 
Schools of Teaching, How Svengali Brings Out a 
Voice, Study Italian, To Attack High Tone, Sbriglia’s 
Exercise to Develop the Thorax, Juliani’s Way of 
Teaching Bel Canto, Change Vowels Keeping Same 
Quality. 

Contents of Article II.—Trilby’s Voice, Other Super- 
Voices, The Head Tone “Trick,” Where the Teachers 
Fail, The Italian Teachers, If Van Dyke Had Been 
Well Trained, Position for High Tones, Lips Held 
Loosely Away from Teeth, Result of Excessive Prac- 
tise, How to Sing in Upper Register, Voices Ruined by 
Exaggerated Diction, Breath Control, Battistini’s Ex- 
ample of Bel Canto. 


Contents of Article III.—The Pianissimo, Never Sing 
as Loudly as You Can, Excessive Pianissimi Destroy 
Brilliancy, In Singing Pianissimo Pronounce Pianis- 
simo. 

Contents of Article IV—Old Neapolitan School of 
Velocity, Fast Scales, Types of Vocal Teachers, The 
Trill, Chromatic Scales, Pizzicati, “Aida.”] 


Tue CHANGE. 


“Milk below.” 


There’s Trilby now. She is always gay and good na- 


tured. That’s why her nerves are so fine. singer 
should try to keep as happy as possible. Singing is a 
gay art. 

Rew Trilby, I want to tell you about,—What’s that? 


Ah, those NOTES WHERE THE CHANGE OCCURS 
puzzles you? It's very simple Trilby. I'll explain it to 
you and at the same time to all these sopranos, contraltos, 
tenors, baritones and basses who want to hear about it 
too. 

I have said that the change into the head register oc- 
curs on certain notes for certain voices. Again, we can’t 
take you into consideration, Trilby, for you have a super- 
voice—soprano and contralto in one, and four octaves. 
So listen while I explain to your friends and you'll un- 
derstand and can apply what I tell them! 

We'll say that the change occurs in the coloratura-so- 
prano voice on F sharp. Well, when the soprano is sing- 
ing a phrase in which F sharp is the highest note, it 
must always be sung as a middle tone, and care should 
be taken to give it plenty of depth. But if an F sharp 
or even an F is followed in the same phrase—the same 
breath—by a higher note, it is always sung as a head tone. 
If two or three, or more, F sharps are in the phrase, 
though, they must then be sung as high notes. 

Tue Mipptr Voice Snoutp Not Be Carrien Ur Too 
Hicu or the extremely high notes will be ruined and dis- 
appear altogether. Almost equally bad is CarryInGc THE 
Heap Quauity Down Too Low. This does not prevent 
one getting the high tones, but it makes the center thin, 
harsh and twangy. It is the great fault of the modern 
Italian teachers. 

The study of tone will soon prove that there are two 
sides to everything. It is desirable that a voice be round, 
and it is desirable that a voice be brilliant. But if a voice 
is tuo round, it loses its brilliancy, its ring, its timbre 
and if it is too brilliant, the timbre forced, the nasal 
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good power and capable of effective 
dramatic expression.” (W. L. Hub- 
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quality too much insisted upon, it then becomes thin, 
harsh, nasal. 

It’s the same with pianos. If the mellow quality is ex- 
aggerated, the one becomes wooden and lacks resonance; 
on the other hand, if the makers go in too much for 
resonance, the sound will be tinny. 

The method I have laid down for Trilby will keep her 
voice round and resonant, You may think that telling 
her only to think of the depth on her middle and low 
notes and then to raise the breath—the diaphragm higher 
in the body and open the mouth more, and protrude the 
lips slightly for the higher ones, will make two different 
qualities. 

You may think there will not be enough resonance, 
enough brightness on the middle tones. But there will! 

I told Trilby something that will always keep a certain 
amount of nasal resonance all through her voice—to 
Keep tHe Lips Loose. I insist always on that relaxed 
feeling of the lips. That in itself puts the tingling of 
bright color on the tone and. makes it alive and vital. 


DICTION. 


Trilby, I am going to talk to you on diction! 

Stop looking at your foot, put on your shoe, this is a 
serious subject. Why, Trilby, you do not seem to recog- 
nize that diction.is such a serious part of “the gay art 
of minstrelsy,” that famous teachers, even in Paris, Leip- 
sic and Berlin, who cannot teach you to run a scale with 
two notes of the same quality, nor take one of your lower 
high notes with stuff enough behind it to carry over three 
rows of the orchestra, nor cure you of a tremolo, nor 
ever produce a voice that would make bearable a melody 
by Tosti; these celebrated maitres and Herren Profes- 
soren can talk themselves hoarse—positively, surely and 
unfailingly—on diction. 

Diction—diction—diction ! 
that. 

What is it you ask? 

Don’t you know what diction is? 

Well—er—when I began to learn singing, oh, so many 
years ago, Trilby, they called it pronunciation. 

Yes, I quite agree with you, pronunciation is an or- 
dinary sounding word. 

The earliest singers I remember—Patti, Campanini, Del 
Puente, Kellogg, and their contemporaries—called it “la 
pronuncia” though, and they were very good singers, and 
when they sang, their enunciation was clearly distinct in 
the greatest auditoriums. 

But really, Trilby, I shouldn’t say diction meant pro- 
nunciation, I should say that, as it is applied to singing 
in our day, it means Tue Art or PronounctnGc Property. 

Then there is the question of languages. 

When you sing an aria in Italian, you must pronounce 
the words correctly as in Italian would pronounce them— 
yes, like an Italian. Anything else is poor diction and 
can only be allowed for in Italy by an extraordinary voice 
or an overwhelming, all-conquering dramatic talent. 

When you are singing in Paris, you must pronounce 
your French’ like—like—like—oh, but you are so beautiful, 
Trilby—well, I should say either pronounce the French 
so they can understand it, or take 6ff—your shoes. 

Oh, of course, you always knew French—you speak it 
perfectly. Yes, yes, I had forgotten. You'll have no 
trouble in France. You wouldn’t have anyway. 

Well, what I’m trying to get at is, that no matter what 
the language in which you may be singing, you should 
pronounce the text correctly—according to the best stand- 
ards of pronunciation of that language. 

After you have learned properly to pronounce the text 
of a song, the next step is to pronounce it so that the 
people to whom you are singing will understand it. To 
understand you they must hear you. And to insure this, 
let your thoughts go back to our first singing lesson— 
deep voice with the lips relaxed. 

Yes, pronounce every syllable in the middle and lower 
registers deeply with everything relaxed—especially the 
lips—and as you glide from word to word, from syllable 
to syllable, this relaxation of the lips must be maintained, 
no matter what the consonants may: be. 

“Pronounce well with the lips” is a phrase, Trilby, 
that is easy to say—and is much said by teachers who are 
strangers to the art of Bel Canto. 

Yes, yes, yes! Rene’s teacher tells him that, so does 
Jeanne’s tell her the same thing. They all do—almost all. 
But listen! 

One cool, autumn day, when the grand old man 
Juliani was still the foremost master of the singing art 
in our dear Paris, I was sitting in the cozy ante-room, 
off his enormous, well-draped, almost padded studio, 
listening to a young baritone, just up from Italy, singing 
ah, tanto amor” from “La Favorita.” It was the end 
of the day. The pupils had gone. 

When the singer had finished, Juliani exclaimed: “Did 
you hear that, Svengali? A second Graziani! How he 
phrases! What sensuous charm! What seductive rhyth- 
mical toying with the melodic line!” 

“Now, what you have not got, young man,” said 
Mario’s great contemporary and rival, turning to the radi- 
ant, smiling youth, “is enough carrying quality. I tell 
you, you sound like Graziani, but his voice was better 
ate yee ny than yours. You have the talent of Graziani, 

ut not his learning. Your voice is round and full only 
here and there. It is often thin and lacks carrying qual- 
ity. “Vous ecrasez la voix avec les mots.’ (You crush 
the voice with the words.) You use your lips all the 
ye throat becomes contracted, the voice has no 

lepth.” 

He then said the phrase that had made him the great- 
est singing master in Euro he greatest at a time when 
there were teachers too: Sbriglia, Marchesi, Delle Sedie, 
Laborde, De Reszke, Rossi, Cotogni, ete, etc. He said 


You will hear nothing but 


the phrase that has done more to disravel tangled-up 
voices than any I know: 
“Put THE Words IN THE Voice.” 

The baritone, although impressed with the position and 
knowledge of the great Juliani, nevertheless could not 
quite believe that all the other celebrated teachers and 
splendid artists he had heard talk on the subject were 
wrong, They had all said: “pronounce well with the 
ips. 
oe liked the fellow for his talent so I resolved to save 
im, 

After a chat and a cigarette before the burning logs 
in the grate, I shook hands with the master and the 
singer and I went out together. 

The next day being Sunday, I asked him to go to 
vespers with me at St. Sulpice, as the sermon would 
be good for his French. 

We went, and as we stood very near the “chaire” the 
good priest’s plea to the faithful was very intelligible. 
Each word of the preacher was clear cut, well pro- 
nounced—throat drawn together, lips working overtime 
—real Paris Conservatoire style. 

The baritone was delighted. 
words, the consonants were 
nudged me approvingly. 

I took him by the arm and led him some distance away. 
We could seldom distinguish a word. The voice at a dis- 
tance—not a great distance either—was harsh, narrow, 
and the syllables came out like blows from a tiny hammer 
struck on tin. 

We went to the theaters; in the little theaters it was 
fine, we could hear every word, but in the big ones... . 

All the actors and actresses went through their lip calis- 
thenics, but unless they shouted, we heard nothing. 

At last we went to hear “Sarah.” To be sure she was 
long past her glorious days, but she was still the master 
actress and her golden voice had lost little of its incom- 
parable luster. 

My quasi-Graziani friend and I were in the balcony 
seats, well back, and as her theater is rather large we 
had some trouble getting the words spoken by the players. 

Sarah came on. 

She spoke. We heard. 

She almost whispered. It seemed she was right beside us. 

Later she raged, and her imperious tones wafted each 
word of Rostand’s verse in golden fury to our ears, minds 
and hearts. 

“Do you hear her?” I whispered. 

“Perfectly,” he answered. “Isn't she marvelous!” 

I handed him the glasses. “See how relaxed her lips 
are,” I said, “each word, each syllable, has its depth.” 

He was convinced. 


He could hear all the 
hissing in his ears. He 


It wasn’t long after that a great press benefit took place 
at the Trocadéro. Almost all the operatic celebrities of 
France were to take part, and the great Italian tenor, 
Caruso, then just at the height of his glory, was to sing. 

The Trocadéro is a vast auditorium and considered a 
very unsatisfactory place to sing in, as far as acoustics are 
concerned. It is said that if the artist stands on a certain 
part of the stage there’s an echo—and if he’s a few boards 
to the right or left he can’t be heard, etc., etc. 

Well these “sopranos lyriques, basses nobles, falcons, 
tenors dramatiques,” etc., etc., stood on different parts of 
the stage in their turn, puffed, blew, pushed their dia- 
phragms, opened wide their eyes and mouths, pumped, ex- 
panded their chests and pronounced, pronounced—so much 
on some syllables, they could hardly get to the following 
ones—and the results were “dignes” (dignified) as the 
French would say (it implies “uninteresting’”’). Some- 
times we heard their voices a bit and sometimes we didn’t, 
but away off where we were we never heard the words. 

Caruso appeared. 

He didn’t look much where he stood. He didn’t care. 

“E lucevan le stelle.” You would have thought he was 
singing it in your ears. The full luscious tones flowed 
out on the enchanted air, and 

“Tue Worps WERE IN THE VOICE.” 

Every syllable was clear and audible in that immense 
place. I shall never forget that day. It was the resur- 
rection of Bel Canto. 

When the great tenor had finished amid the most up- 
roarious applause of the huge cosmopolitan audience, the 
superb Coquelin pinned the badge of the Legion of Honor 
on his lapel. 

That was a great lesson of diction, of emission, of 
singing. 

You too, Trilby, will have such a success! But don't 
listen to your friends and what their teachers tell 
them, especially when they say “pronounce with the lips!” 

And understand, Trilby, the reason I object to that 
phrase is not because the lips are not used in the pro- 
nunciation of the different vowels and consonants, but 
because the concentration of the mind on “pronouncing 
well with the lips” is sure to stiffen the lips, thus inter- 
fering with the depth of the voice, its carrying quality, 
tonal beauty, and with the broad diction necessary to make 
words heard in vast halls. 

To be clear and distinct THE PRONUNCIATION MUST BE 
QUICK. 

In the slowest cantabile movements, the change from 
syllable to syllable must be as quickly done as possible, 
but this must be combined with the greatest elasticity. 
If the pronunciation is both quick and supple, the result 
will be clear enunciation and mellow tone. 

That’s all I have to say on diction, Trilby, merely as 
a subject apart. We may have occasion to mention it in 
conjunction with interpretation. 


[In the article that follows Svengali will begin to de- 
scribe the styles of the different schools of music. He 
= a singers and orchestral directors.—Editor’s 

ote. 
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JACQUES OFFENBACH—HIS LIFE AND CAREER 


(Continued from page 7) 


recognize ability that would add to his gain. In 1856 he 
went so far as to institute a competition for an operetta 
and the prize was won by Lecocgq, then a struggling music 
teacher. Oddly enough, Gounod served on the committee 
of judges in the competition. 


Composep Like A MACHINE GUN, 


In truth, Offenbach’s managerial career furnished con- 
temporary caricaturists with abundant opportunities for 
squibs and satire—and abuse. For Offenbach was him- 
self the prime purveyor for his theater. He was an inde- 
fatigable composer ; new works succeeded each other without 
intermission in amazing rapidity. Thus, beginning with 
“Les deux Aveugles” and ending with “Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann” and his posthumous operettas, Offenbach composed 
during this period upward of a hundred works for the 
stage, ranging from slight one 
act sketches to comic operas 
of more or less pretentious 
dimensions, He was in his 
field the representative musi- 
cian of the Second Empire. 
The age wanted jolly tunes, 
gay and untroubled music, 
and Offenbach conceived a 
musical style as light and free 
as the pieces it was designed 
to accompany. The Second 
Empire stamped upon him its 
approval; it made him a che- 
valier of the Legion of 
Honor. When the Empire 
fell at Sedan, Offenbach’s sun 
sank with it. 

The Franco - Prussian war 
was the turning point of Of- 
fenbach’s fortunes. While the 
German armies were pressing 
west in the direction of Paris, 
Offenbach was going east. 
He reached Vienna in No- 
vember, 1870. At the same 
time, Hortense Schneider de- 
‘parted for England and Ire- 
land, appearing in these coun- 
tries in her Offenbachian suc- 
cesses. In December, Offen- 
bach returned to France via 
Italy. He had renounced the 
management of the Bouffes Parisiens in 1866, and now 
in 1872 he assumed the affairs of the Théatre de la Gaité. 
The theater had had a checkered existence for many years, 
and Offenbach sought to establish operetta on its stage. He 
revived, accordingly, on a lavish scale, his “Orphée aux 
Enfers” and “Geneviéve de Brabant,” and produced, in 
1873, “La jolie Parfumeuse” with the famous Mlle. Theo. 
But such prodigality of display soon portended ruin, and 
in October, 1875, Offenbach surrendered the destiny of the 
Gaité to Vizentini. 

OFFENBACH VISITS AMERICA, 


In 1876 Offenbach came to America under the man- 
agement of Maurice Grau, who agreed to pay Offenbach 
the sum of $20,000 for a 
series of twenty concerts in 
New York and_ elsewhere. 
The year was that of the 
American Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, and 





FORTUNIO.” 


OFFENBACH GARDEN 


COR BROAD AND CHERRY STS 


inlaid with gold. But, above all, he was fond of the 
American theaters, which he visited at every opportunity; 
and he conducted several of his own works for Aimée’s 
company at Booth’s Theater in New York. 


Writes His AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS, 


Nevertheless, Offenbach did not remain long in America. 
He appeared for the last time in this country as conduc- 
tor at Gilmore’s Garden, July 7, 1876, at a concert for 
the American Musical Fund Society. The soloists were 
Sohst, Levy and Arbuckle; and Gilmore’s Band played for 
the first time in New York Bristow’s overture, “The Great 
Republic.” The next day Offenbach sailed for Havre on 
the Canada. His impressions of America, compiled from 
his letters to his wife, were published in a volume, “Notes 
d’un musicien en voyage,” dedicated to his wife. 

Offenbach, thus, had been 
in America less than three 
months. He had not toured 
the country, as it is common- 
ly stated; his furthest 
journey inland had been a 
pleasure trip to Niagara 
Falls. His stay in America, 
in spite of appearances, had 
not proven a_ profitable 
undertaking for Grau, who 
lost in the venture about the 


amount stipulated to pay 
Offenbach. In Philadelphia, 
Offenbach Garden also 


proved a loss and was com- 

pelled soon after Offenbach’s 

departure to close its doors. 

SUFFERS FROM GOUT. 

Meanwhile, Offenbach’s 

health was rapidly declining. 

He had been suffering from 

' gout for nearly ten years. In 

1869 he had tried the baths 

at Baden, and his trip to 

America had somewhat im- 

proved his condition. But 

his end was near. He retired 

to his Villa Orphée at Et- 

retat, a Normandy watering 

place, which was the home 

of the baritone, Fauré, and 

later of Debussy. Here Offenbach occupied himself with 

the composition of his masterpiece, “Les Contes d’Hoff- 

mann,” which had been played as a comedy a quarter of a 
century before at the Odeon in Paris. 

On September 22, 1877, Offenbach returned to Paris and 
delivered to Vizentini, now director of the Théatre 
Lyrique, the first act of his opera. Nevertheless, Offen- 
bach did not live to complete his work in its present form. 
The opera was revised and orchestrated by Ernest Guiraud, 
and produced after Offenbach’s death, after much delay, 
at the Opéra-Comique, February 10, 1881. An operetta, 
“Mile. Moucheron,” was also produced posthumously, and 
an opera, “Myriame et Daphné,” was brought out at Monte 
Carlo in 1907. 

Offenbach appeared for the 
last time in public as a mu- 
sician at Etretat, a few weeks 
before his death, with Faure, 
assisting at a concert for the 
benefit of the local church. 
He died in Paris at his home 








Offenbach arrived in New 
York in May. His operettas 
had been in immense vogue 
in this city since 1867, when 
Bateman’s troupe, headed by 
“the diminutive Tostée,” 
produced Offenbach pieces 
at the little French Theater 
on Fourteenth street, near 
Sixth avenue. A year later 
Aline Lambelé made Offen- 
bach known in Chicago. 
From New York Offenbach 
went to Philadelphia, where 


a garden at Broad and 
Cherry streets had _ been 
opened in his name. His 


concerts, both in New York 
and Philadelphia, were well 
attended, and his orchestra 
comprised never less than 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 26 TH 
AT 8 O'CLOCK P, M,,. 


GRAND 


SACRED 
CONCERT 


M. OFFENBAGH 


on the Boulevard des Capu- 


cines, Tuesday, October 5, 
1880, at 4 o'clock in the 
morning. A funeral service 


was celebrated at the Madel- 
eine two days later with 
Fauré, Talazac, Taskin and 


Herbst. Excerpts from “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann” were 
sung with Latin text. Tal- 


azac, who later created the 
title part of the opera singing 
the “Agnus Dei,” and Taskin, 
who created the baritone 
roles, singing the “Miserere,” 
while the organist played 
the “Chanson de Fortunio.” 
Offenbach was then buried in 
Montmartre Cemetery. 
At the grave, August Maquet 


sixty members, one of the AND THE and Victorien Jonciéres spoke 
players being John Philip ’ the parting words. Four days 
Sousa. GRAND ORCHESTRA later Offenbach’s oldest bro- 
In Philadelphia, Offenbach : ther, Jules, with whom he 

i IN A CHOICE SELECTION OF _ had come to Paris, died in a 


met with an interesting ex- 
perience. Concerts, as well 
as other forms of entertain- 
ment, were forbidden on 





SACRED AND CLASSICAL MUSIC 





Sundays in the Quaker City, 
but the manager of Offenbach 
Garden, undaunted by the 
ordinance, conceived the idea 
of a sacred concert, and duly 
obtained permission for the 
event. Offenbach consented 
to conduct. Whereupon a 
conspicuous announcement of 
the concert was placarded all 
over the city. The program 
was to be made up largely of selections from Offenbach’s 
operettas under the cover of religious titles. At the last 
moment the civic authorities changed their mind and the 
Grand Sacred Concert was not allowed to take place. 
Offenbach spent most of his time, however, in New 
York. He stopped first at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; then 
he removed to more private quarters on Madison avenue. 
He was, of course, greatly lionized, and he himself royally 


ADWISSIOL, 


Sunday amusement law. 


entertained the men of his orchestra at a banquet, on’ 


which occasion they presented him with an ebony baton 


LRDOmR JOR PRINT. PETA 


A placard announcing the proposed sacred concert in 
Philadelphia at which Offenbach’s works were to have 
been presented under religious titles to get around the 
At the last moment, how- 
ever, the concert was prohibited by the city authorities. 


sanitarium at the age of 
sixty-five; and in 1887 Offen- 
bach’s widow was laid to 
rest. 

Offenbach said of himself 
while in America: “Wagner, 
they say, is the musician of 
the future. In the same sense, 
Rossini is the musician of the 
past; but I—I am the musi- 
cian of the present.” The 
“present” of which he spoke 
is past; yet of the almost 
countless number of works he 
wrote so hurriedly merely for the amusement of his time, 
half a dozen remain, stripped of their contemporary banali- 
ties, remaining solely for their intrinsic musical value, while 
the charge of immorality often made during Offenbach’s life 
against his works was effectively dispersed at the time 
of Offenbach’s death by no less a critic than Hanslick. 
Today, forty years afterward, Offenbach, once acclaimed 
“the Mozart of the Champs Elysées” by Rossini, is in his 









‘particular sphere, with Johann Strauss, Sullivan and 


Suppé, in the words of Saint-Saéns, “a classic.” 
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Free Summer Concerts at Columbia 


On June 7, one of the greatest series of summer con- 
certs ever offered the public will be inaugurated on the 
green at Columbia University. From an educational 
standpoint as well as from that of pure musical enjoy- 
ment, nothing so interesting or far reaching has ever 
before been planned. The Goldman Band, an organiza- 
tion of sixty of the foremost instrumentalists in Amer- 
ica, under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, the 
popular conductor, will give more than sixty concerts. 
This band, which has so often been referred to as “a 
symphony orchestra in brass,” is the only organization 
of its kind in the country, and perhaps in the world. 
Each and every member is an artist of repute. They 
are gathered from all the leading symphonic and grand 
opera orchestras in the country, including the New 
York Philharmonic, Metropolitan Opera House, Sym- 
phony Society Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony, 
Cleveland Symphony, Cincinnati Symphony, and other 
well known musical bodies. 

The soloists already engaged include Harriet Mc- 
Connell, contralto; Gladys Axman, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera; Meta Schumann, soprano; Marie Tif- 
fany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; Alma Clay- 
burgh, soprano; Ernest S, Williams, the celebrated cor- 
netist, and Percy Grainger, At the concert on June 18 
Percy Grainger will conduct two of his own works, one 
of which he has just transcribed for band. Other noted 
soloists will appear later. 

The prize contest for the best work for band by an 
American composer closed on May 1, and the works 
are now in the hands of the judges—Victor Herbert, 
Percy Grainger and John Philip Sousa. The winner 
will be announced shortly. The prize composition will 
be published by one of the largest publishing houses, 
and the composer will receive $250 in cash from Mr. 
Goldman, 

These concerts are free to the public, but admission 
is by ticket. Tickets will be mailed to those who ad- 
dress request to “Summer Concerts,” Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, and enclose a self addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Russell Hammell to Fill Southern Engagements 


Russell Hammell, who will soon return to her home 
in Augusta, Ga., has studied wjth Mme. Renard for 
three seasons. Mme. Renard considers her a talented 
and promising pupil. Before returning to New York 
in the fall for further study, the young singer will fill 
some engagements in the South. 
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Demonstrating School Music 


The Art of Salesmanship as Applied to Teaching—Selling Your Product 

















By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 











We have often stated in these columns the advantages of 
clever salesmanship as applied to teaching. We have in- 
sisted on the supervisor reconstructing his ideas, and ad- 
vocated the necessity for more business methods in educa- 
tion. Our experience would teach us to believe that most 
educational systems are notorious for their lack of business 
management, and it is frequently a common discussion that 
business houses would not tolerate such strange items of 
administration, We have further called attention to the 
fact that the average business man is rarely concerned with 
the schools, and until the problem of public education be- 
comes a part of his business management he naturally ex- 
hibits little interest, 

Recently in New York City the various federated clubs, 
municipal organizations, and representatives of most every 
branch of business, were invited to observe a demonstration 
of school music. Most of the people present knew little 
about the nature of the work, and few were really qualified 
to judge efficiency. School music, to most adults means a 
recollection of what they suffered when in school a genera- 
tion age. Little does the average person know of the 
tremendous advance which has been made in the last 
twenty-five years, and how the subject has become a real 
part of daily school life. The results, for the most part, 
were satisfactory, and even though some criticisms were 
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hurled, the demonstration served its purpose in directing 
the attention of the public to the activities of the most 
popular subject, 

THE DEMONSTRATION. 

There are four distinct divisions to the development of 
school music. We may define them in many ways, but the 
real facts remain unchanged. 

First, we have the element of imitation developing later 
into creative originality. Second, we have rhythm—the 
fundamental basis for all music. Third, we have the de- 
sire to learn to do “the thing.” Fourth, we have the power, 
which comes from the mastery of technic, 

These four elementary principles must of necessity domi- 
nate the subject, and so we selected a group to illustrate 
the problems which face every teacher in the simple per- 
formance of her daily task. 

CREATIVE WorK, 

This represents one of the most valuable assets of the 
whole subject. To witness: After a child has gained the 
power to sing by imitation he naturally searches around for 
a method of self expression. The outlet comes when he 
realizes that musical invention is quite as ordinary a pro- 
cedure as expression through language. So the first step 
would be a feeling of “mood.” The various elements of 
expression, joy, sorrow, etc., the markations of rhythm— 
dance, skip, walk, run, and others—suggest themselves to 
all children as a means for expression, and it is through 
such channels that the way is provided for a more intelli- 
gent interpretation of the subject. 

The demonstration showed clearly the value of this work 
to the sight reading problems of the upper grades. Rhyth- 
mic and melodic figures, heretofore problems of difficulty, 
were easily solved and mastered. The steps are simple; 
first, the child invents melodic figures; second, he develops 
rhythmic figures; third, he invents musical phrases; fourth, 
he gains the power to write down, in musical form, the 
product of his invention; fifth, he applies this knowledge 
to poetic structure, and the resultant is an original song. 
What is the particular advantage in this work? The an- 
swer is simple and direct. He has learned to do, by doing, 
and Herbert Spencer set that standard for all time. As 
a word of warning to supervisors, it is well to observe that 
unless this type of work is carefully planned, organized 
and directed, it may be a “time-waster” in the hands of the 
untrained teacher. 

Ruytumic Forms Apptiep To SONG AND ACTION. 

Before school music made such strong demands for more 
perfect enunciation and diction in general, a few fortunate 
children were selected by indulgent parents to study the 
“art of elocution.” What a travesty on the beauty of 
language! The unskilled teachers who represented them- 
selves as specialists in language and tone production, 
started their pupils on the road to success by teaching them 
to speak a “piece.” The parents, paying the bill, demanded 
progress, so the teacher turned the attention of the unde- 
veloped mind to lengthy quotations from Shakespeare, and 
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with much affectation, pomp and circumstance, the atroci- 
ties were committed, and far worse in effect, tolerated by 
admiring relatives and friends. 

Equally as ineffective was the “private” dancing school. 
The gentle art of making gawky and flat-footed young 
women graceful was practised, and is practised today, with 
like results. How barren is such training, totally lacking 
in everything but obtrusiveness. Glad are we to state that 
much of the charlatanism in this work has been eliminated, 
and more wholesome instruction is taking the place of 
poverty, 

Rhythm in sight reading is difficult because we have 
taught children to visualize what we expected them to 
feel! now, we must begin with a sense of feeling, 
arrived at through action. ee notes, half notes, etc., 
all have their own rhythmic feeling and character. Hence, 
while children are learning to recognize the elements of 
notation, they are taught effectively to synchronize the 
mind and body. To illustrate the difference between quar- 
ter notes and eighth notes we employ the association of 
walking and running. To show the feeling of the dotted 
eighth followed by a sixteenth we employ the motion of 
skipping. The legs, arms and hands of pupils are set in 
motion, in perfect tune to the musical sense, and it is by 
such coordination that the result becomes telling. By this 
means we vitalize the otherwise cold and practical musical 
notation. The first demonstration arouses the power of 
invention; the second “Del-Sartes” the pupil, if you will 
permit us to coin the expression. With these points in 
hand we proceed to the third. 

Tue Propiem or Sicht Reapine, 

Sight reading is a misused term. Teachers have de- 
manded the formal technic of the subject before children 
had any background, and the end of the game was a 
decided lack of interest on the part of the student, and a 
general educational failure. The great advantage of the 
preparation as described above lies in the fact that an 
atmosphere has been created and the teacher has gained 
the apne to radiate joyousness. 

The problems of the demonstration were many. A class 
of sixth year children read music at sight with words. 
Their second departure was to read in three parts, at 
sight, with the syllables, and their third effort was to read 
in three parts at sight with words. The performance was 
not without flaws, but it was as nearly perfect as children 
of this age and limited training could be. The older group, 
a class of eighth year children, performed creditably, 
duplicating the above mentioned performance in four 
parts. New and unfamiliar music was given to the chil- 
dren, and without the slightest hesitancy the problems 
were attacked and mastered in a short space of time. 

We might go on extolling the virtues of the pupils and 
teachers, but that is not the object of our message. The 
idea was to sell this product to the community; and to get 
in return the undivided and sympathetic support of the 
authorities. Herein, we succeeded. The reaction of the 
various groups to the demonstrations was encouraging, 
because the effect of the work was apparent in the intel- 
lectual and physical development of the child. And so we 
arrive at a successful termination. Nature cannot serve 
everything without human assistance, and the same care 
is required in the education of children as is exercised in 
the development of natural resources. 

Happy is the farmer who watches the little seed develop 
and prosper. Joyous is the heart of the teacher who plants 
the seed of wisdom in the most beautiful garden in the 
world—the heart of a child, 


Chalmers Clifton a Fine Operatic Conductor 


Chalmers Clifton recently returned to New York, hav- 
ing concluded a four weeks’ tour as guest conductor 
with Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company, dur- 
ing which he won the enthusiastic support of the mu- 
sical connoisseurs of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Washing- 
ton and Providence. Mr. Clifton’s presence at the con- 
ductor’s desk everywhere aroused special comment 
(since his previous activities had been devoted to sym- 
phonic and choral work), and he won instant recogni- 
tion in his new field of endeavor. His fine feeling for 
the dramatic, his well grounded musicianship, and his 
recognized talent for conducting evidently asserted 
themselves very definitely in operatic conducting, for 
they were repeatedly commented upon throughout his 
tour. 

Mr. Clifton has for a long time advocated opera at 
popular prices and cannot praise too highly Mr. Gallo’s 
successful venture in this field, which has so often been 
attempted and abandoned as impractical. “Under 
Gaetano Merola’s wise and competent leadership,” says 
Mr. Clifton, “the San Carlo company this year has de- 
veloped into an artistic factor which has justly com- 
manded the utmost admiration from coast to coast.” 

It is a matter of special comment that the first season 
after the war has witnessed the successful launching, 
in Chalmers Clifton, of an American conductor who 
has demonstrated distinctive gifts for conducting opera. 


Holland Approves of Eleanor Spencer 


Eleanor Spencer, the noted American pianist, is win- 
ning one European success after the other of the most 
emphatic nature. Shortly after her success at Copen- 
hagen, the Danish capital, she gave recitals on April 7 
and 8 at Amsterdam and The Hague, which proved the 
outstanding pianistic successes of the season. Certainly 
no other pianist aroused more interest nor received a 
more hearty reception or more genuine praise from the 
critical Holland press. Large and brilliant audiences 
greeted her at both points. At the Hague her success 
became a real ovation, with floral tributes enough to fill 
the largest auto. 

Miss Spencer played in London on May 12 at Aeolian 
Hall. Her return to America has not yet been decided 
upon. D. 





Arthur Hackett Touring with Farrar 


Arthur Hackett, the concert tenor, will be under the 
management of Loudon Charlton for the coming season 
of 1920-21. Mr. Hackett joined Geraldine Farrar’s con- 
cert company at Atlanta for its spring tour, this being 
his sixth consecutive year as a member of that organi- 
zation. 
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TEXAS COMPOSERS AND ARTISTS FEATURE AT 
FIFTH FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS CONVENTION 


Seventy-eight Clubs Represented at Notable Event—Five Scholarships 


Awarded—Mrs. Frank Seiberling, 


National President, Gives Fine Address—Mozart Society Presents Mary Jordan 


San Antonio, Tex., May 5, 1920.—The fifth annual con- 
vention of the State Federation of Music Clubs was held 
at the St. Anthony Hotel on April 28, 29 and 30. The 
convention was called to order Wednesday morning by 
Mrs. Eugene McNutt, the president, with the following 
honored guests, besides the officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees, on the platform: Mrs, Frank A. Seiberling, 
president, of the National Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
Frank Blankenship, president of the Lone Star District, 
and Edna Thomas, president of the Louisiana Federation 
of Music Clubs, at which time the executive board met. 
The board of directors, guests of honor and the local 
hospitality committee were guests of the Wednesday 
Luncheon Club at 12:30, with Marin Fenwick as chairman, 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

The convention was formally opened at 2:30 by the 
president, Mrs. McNutt, with Mrs, F. L, Carson, local 
general chairman, presiding. Will A. Watkins, of Dallas, 
pronounced the invocation, Alva Willgus led the assembly 
in. the singing of “America,” and the collect of the club 
women of America was said, after which N. H. King, for 
the Chamber of Commerce, made the address of welcome. 
Mrs. Carson, chairman of the local board, extended a wel- 
come in the name of the Mozart Society (the Hostess 
Club), and other organizations, which was responded to 
by Mrs. McNutt. Decca Lamar West (Waco), vice presi- 
dent at large of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Mrs. Frank Blankenship (Dallas) made a few remarks 
about their work, and Mrs, Mamie Folsom Wynne (Dallas), 
president of State Music Teachers’ Association, told of 
the adoption of standardization, A letter was read from 
Dr, Ftank L. Reed, professor of music, State University, 
telling of the Bachelor of Music degree at the university. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling spoke of the need of a musical 
club in every town and State. She suggested that the larger 
clubs organize junior and juvenile clubs, and also called 
attention to the necessity of each of these organizations 
joining the Federation. Other points brought out in 
Mrs. Seiberling’s address were to help Peterboro by taking 
membership in the MacDowell League; to have special 
teachers for music in the schools and to form bands, 
orchestras and choruses among the students etc. She is in 
favor of the use of mechanical instruments, which help 
much in education when good performers are not available. 
Donselo Cross, of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
told of teaching appreciation of music in rural. districts 
through this channel. Eleanor Mackensen and Frances 
McClaren played Mendelssohn's “Italian” symphony in duet 
form, which closed the afternoon session. 

WepNESDAY EVENING, 

On Wednesday evening, the excellent program presented 
was arranged by Mrs. F, E, Tucker for the San Antonio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. At this time an address 
was given by A. W. Grant, of the San Antonio Express, 
who told of music in the early days. The musical numbers 
were furnished by Walter Dunham, pianist; Mrs. Harriet 
Richardson Gay, contralto; Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; Daisy 
Polk, soprano; Elsa Harms, contralto; Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano, and Herbert Wall, baritone. The accompanists 
were Hector Gorjux, Flora Briggs, Walter Dunham, Mrs. 
Frederick and Mrs. Lawrence Meadows. The program 
was well received, each artist having to give an encore. 

TuurspaAy Mornino, 

At the Thursday morning session E, Alice Holman, of 
San Antonio, chairman of the credential committee, and 
Mrs. Carson, chairman of the local board, gave reports, 
following which Mrs, R. T. Skiles read the rules and 
regulations, governing the body. Mrs, McNutt then made 
an address reporting one new department—the MacDowell 
League. She urged that the junior auxiliaries join the 
Federation; that every town should hold music memory 
contests, and stated that there are now seventy-eight clubs 
in the Federation. Mrs. James Hambrick, chairman of 
club extension committee (also first vice president), an- 
nounced that nineteen new clubs had become members. 
Dorothy Drane, chairman of associate and life membership, 
announced three new life members—W. J. Neal of Waco, 
Edward Titches of Dallas, and Mrs. Harriet Richardson 
Gay, president of the Mozart Society, San Antonio. 

Roy Wall, baritone, contributed the music, singing four 
Negro spirituals by Reddick, accompanied by Mrs. Law- 
rence Meadows. Clarence McGee, of the American Red 


Cross, gave an interesting and instructive talk on “Music 
Therapy,” preceding which a short sing was held, the 
cards with the words being furnished by Mrs. Seiberling. 

At the conclusion, the guests of honor, board of directors, 
delegates, visitors and local hospitality committee were 
entertained at luncheon by the Mozart Society at the 
Menger Hotel, when short talks were given by several 
and Mrs. Harriet Richardson Gay, the president, was 
presented with a beautiful silver vase by the society. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session consisted of three programs, the 
first by the scholarship pupils of various teachers, which 
included the following: Roger Cockrell and Minnie Hirsch, 
pianists, pupils of Mrs, Clara Duggan Madison. Mrs. Alice 
Conrey Slade, soprano, pupil of Hector Gorjux; Edna 
Schelb, soprano, pupil of Gilbert Schramm, Maureen 
Louden, violinist, Margaret Downey pupil, both of Austin. 

Texas Composers’ Works HEarp. 

The second list of numbers presented was of works by 
Texas composers. This was in charge of Mrs. James 
Price, of Taylor, and was given in Tram’s Park Methodist 
Church. Paul Van Katwijk (Dallas), dean of S. M. U., 
played a group of his own compositions; Card Elliott 
(Houston), baritone, sang numbers by Guy Richardson 
Pitner (Ft. Worth), accompanied by the composer; John 
M. Steinfeldt, pianist (San Antonio), played his own 
“Tristesse,” and “Valse d’Amour;” Mrs. Roy Lowe, con- 
tralto, contributed songs by Frederick King (San Antonio), 
with the composer accompanying and four numbers by 
Kathleen Blair Clarke (formerly of San Antonio, now 
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of New York), were sung by Matilda Reuter, soprano 
(Anatin) accompanied by Mary Barnhardt (Austin). 

The third program consisted of an organ recital by 
Alice Knox Ges, of Dallas, dean of the Texas 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, assisted by 
Daisy Cantrell Polk, soprano, of San Antonio, in St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church. 

The evening session consisted of a program by Texas 
artists, arranged by Louise Daniels, of Houston, and 
announced by Mrs. F. L. Carson. It took place in Travis 
Park Methodist Church. Those appearing were Mrs. R 
L. Drake, soprano; Anna Pinkerton Baker, soprano, ac- 
companied by Alice Knox Fergusson; Frederick Abbott, 
reader, accompanied by Mrs. Abbott; Pearl Calhoun Davis, 


accompanied by Mrs. Card Elliott, with violin obligato by 
Frank Hernandez, Hazel Cain, violinist; Maud Cunyus, 
pianist; Bessie Guinn, cellist. Blanche Foley, soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence Meadows, Leslie Ware, 


pianist; Ethel Rader, soprano, accompanied by Maud 
Sutton (both of Kidd-Key College, Sherman). Added 
to the regular program were two Russian songs and four 
Negro Creole songs, given by Edna Thomas, contralto, 
of New Orleans, accompanied by Walter Dunham. 

Fripay Morninc. 

At the Friday morning session reports of the different 
clubs were read, showing an unusual amount of musical 
activity in the smaller towns. Mrs. Frank Blankenship had 
charge of a short program on the subject, “Americaniza- 
tion Through Music,” when foreign national airs in native 
tongues (in costumes), arranged by Mrs. W. A. Daniel 
(field director of the Board of Americanization), with 
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Roy Repass as accompanist, were featured. Those who 
participated were Nellie Simmong, Catherine and Mr. 
Rossini, Rebecca Garcia and Carmen Gorjux. Mrs. 
Blankenship read a paper on “Americanization.” At the 
conclusion all united in “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Mrs. J. F. Lyons, of Ft. Worth, gave a short talk on 
“How Music Clubs Can Help to Secure Proper Recognition 
of Music in Public Schools,” which was followed by a 
number by Boys’ Glee Club, numbering forty-one, from 
Main Avenue High School, directed by Norma B. Owen. 
The orchestra, numbering thirty from Brackenridge High 
School, conducted by Raymond Ryder, was also heard. 
This was followed by an interesting paper on “Music in the 
Rural Schools” by Elfleda Littlejohn, of Austin, State 
supervisor of music. 

At noon a Mexican luncheon was the feature of enter- 
tainment, and was in charge of Mrs. George Powell. 
Herbert Wall led the singing of verses written by Mrs. 
Alva Willgus, complimenting Mrs. Seiberling, the Mozart 
Society and Mrs. Carson, set to popular tunes, Mrs. 
Seiberling spoke of the need of a national conservatory. 


Fripay AFTERNOON SCHOLARSHIP CONTESTS, 


At the afternoon session the contest for the Oscar 
Seagle, Dudley Buck, Cincinnati Conservatory and Kidd- 
Key College (Sherman, Tex.) scholarships was held, the 
winners being Alice Conrey Slade (San Antonio), soprano, 
Oscar Seagle scholarship; Minnie Hirsch, pianist (San 
Antonio), Cincinnati Conservatory scholarship; Maureen 
Louden, eight year old violinist (Austin), Cincinnati Con- 
servatory scholarship; Beatrice Gibson, soprano (Gains- 
ville), Cincinnati Conservatory scholarship, and Lucile 
Wiseman (San Antonio), Dudley Buck scholarship. 

This was followed with an interesting talk by Mamie 
Folsom Wynne (Dallas) on “Community Music.” Mrs, 
Wynne gave reports of its success all over the State. 
Julia Owen (Navasota) sang “Blue Bonnet Song,” which 
she composed and dedicated to the State Federation. 

Dorothy Drane, chairman of resolution committee, pre- 
sented a resolution thanking Mrs. Seiberling for her 
inspiring presence; endorsing Clarence McGee’s address on 
“Music Therapy;” sending a telegram to Louise Pace, 
honorary president, expressing regret for her absence; 
extending thanks to the Mozart Society for hospitality, to 
Mrs. Carson, officials and local press for service rendered. 

The Federation accepted an invitation to meet in Dallas 
next year, after which the convention was adjourned. 

At six o'clock, the San Antonio Music Teachers’ 
Association complimented the visitors with an automobile 
ride to the home of George and Eleanor Brackenridge, 
where a short musical program was given by Mrs. Frank 
Blakenship, soprano, and Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, con- 
tralto, This was followed by tea in the famous Japanese 
tea gardens in Brackenridge Park. 


Mozart Society Presents Mary JorpDAn. 


In the evening the board of directors, guests of honor 
and delegates were the guests of the Mozart Society at a 
concert in which Mary Jordan, contralto, who is the wife 
of Col. Charles Clement Cresson, was presented. The 
Mozart Society opened the program with the Prelude and 
Prologue from “Mephistopheles,” assisted by the men’s 
auxiliary, and accompanied by an orchestra directed by 
Hector Gorjux. The chorus showed the excellent training 
received for this difficult number. Alva Willgus, baritone, 
as Mephistopheles, sang the long aria ,with authority, 
displaying a voice of splendid volume and ringing high 
tones. A drop curtain of gauze painted with clouds and 
flames provided an excellent scenic effect. The other 
number effectively given by the chorus was the Easter 
Chorus from “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni). Carmen 
Gorjux sang the incidental solo. The orchestra of twenty 
was augmented by Eleanor Mackensen, the official ac- 
companist, at the piano, and Catherin Clarke at the organ. 

When Mme. Jordan stepped on the stage, she was 
greeted with rounds of applause, as she had previously 
endeared herself to San Antonio in former appearances. 
The first number was “O, Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos” 
(Verdi), which served to show the rich beauty of her 
voice and delicate pianissimos. This was followed with 
songs by Spalding, Carpenter, Brone, Deis, Debussy and 
Fourdrain, the text of the French numbers being explained. 
The third group contained “The Birch Switch,” and “The 
Timid Lover,” from the opera, “Russalka,” and three 
Negro spirituals, one of which, “Deep River” (Burleigh), 
is dedicated to Mme. Jordan. Numbers by Kursteiner, 
Carpenter and Beach comprised a final group. Many 
recalls and encores were necessary. Stella Barnard gave 
excellent support at the piano. 

Birdice Blye, Chicago pianist; Flora Voorheis, of the 
Wolfsohn Bureau, and Lucius Pryor, of Horner-Witte, 
were among the guests at the convention. S. W. 
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NOTABLE TRIUMPHS OF YEATMAN GRIFFITH ARTISTS 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


Prima Donna Coloratura, Chicago Opera Ass’n 


LENORA SPARKES 


Lyric Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


DOROTHEA PILZER 


Mezzo Soprano, Creatore Opera Co. 


ALICE MONCRIEFF 


Contralto 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo Contralto 


MILDRED BRYARS 


Mezzo Contralto 


HAZEL HUNTINGTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


ETTA ROBERTSON 


Mezzo Soprano 


HARDY WILLIAMSON 


Tenor 


“MACBETH TRIUMPHS IN OPERA”—CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, DETROIT. 
“Unquestionably the foremost coloratura soprano-this country has ever produced.”—-New York Globe. 
“A night of triumph for Ruffo and Macbeth.”—Boston Post. 

“Her voice ease of production, clear, ringing upper notes, facile technic, beauty of tone, faultless 
in pitch, crystalline in execution, exquisite in interpretative spirit.”—-Chicago Tribune. 


NEW YORK RECITAL. 


she sang everything well and some 


“A NEW CONCERT STAR AND A BRILLIANT ONE” 
“Miss Sparkes’ voice warm in quality and easily produced 
things superbly.”--New York Tribune. 
“Her glorious voice, heard at its excellent best. 

New York Morning Telegraph. 


She disclosed new and precious vocal qualities.” 


“DOROTHEA PILZER IS STAR FOR CREATORE.” 

“‘Il Trovatore’. brought to attention the unusually excellent work of Dorothea Pilzer, who comes to fore 
with superb voice and dramatic ability.”—Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis. 

“Dorothea Pilzer, taking the part of Amneris, starred gloriously last night at the Academy of Music.”— 
Durham, North Carolina. 


“SCORES BRILLIANT SUCCESS IN FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL.” 


“Miss Moncrieff’s voice is smooth and uniform in timbre, is easily produced, is used with taste and 
discretion.”—New York Tribune. 
“She sings with assurance. Her art is mature, technic excellent. 


rounded.”—-New York Herald. 


Every word carries, every phrase is 


“COMPLETE MASTERY OF MUSICAL MATERIAL”--EASTERN RECITALS. 
“Tone’ of exceptional purity and richness.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

“A beautiful voice. Rich and full, has a wonderful sympathetic quality.” 
“Possesses a sweet and flexible voice, equally effective in the lighter songs as well as those requiring 
greater interpretative ability."—-Hartford Courant. 


Lockport Union Sun and Journal. 


“SCORES SUBSTANTIAL SUCCESS FOR HER FINE SINGING”——-NEW YORK RECITAL. 

“Mildred Bryars pleased a considerable audience at Aeolian Hall with a well trained and equipped voice 
in an extensive and difficult program.”—-New York Telegraph. 

“Her voice is a vibrant contralto, with splendid dramatic quality and portrays variety of feeling. 
chosen program.”—St. Louis Recital—St. Louis Republic. 


A well 


“HAZEL HUNTINGTON ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED ON TOUR IN PANAMA.” 


“Hazel Huntington, of New York, possesses a coloratura voice of remarkable range and beauty, which 
she uses with great skill.”—-Panama Star and Herald. 

“Her voice is a coloratura soprano of unusual range and sweetness, and the purity and accuracy of her 
high tones are remarkable.”—Panama Herald. 


BIG SUCCESS IN PROGRAM”—WESTERN TOUR. 


Her tones were 


“MINNESOTA SONGSTRESS SCORES 
“Miss Robertson’s beautiful voice was equal to every demand of her varied numbers. 
smooth, mellow and strong, excellently controlled.” Fairmont Sentinel. 

Her notes were always true and her words clear and distinct.” 


Albert Lea 


“Her technic was perfect. 
Standard. 


“A GENUINE TENOR OF GOLDEN TIMBRE” ORATORIO, CHICAGO. 


“Particular mention should be made of Hardy Williamson, whose tenor voice is clear and has a solid 
tonal texture.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“His singing last night was admirable in tone and style: we have had nothing better in recent seasons 
from any of the tenors in sacerdotal music.”—Chicago Tribune. 


SUMMER CLASSES 


For Artists, Teachers and Students from June 14th to August 14th 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS and STUDENTS. 


STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 


Assistant Teachers, EUPHEMIA BLUNT and HARRY C. THORPE 


Phone, 8537 Schuyler 
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E. R. Schmitz’s Special Classes 


E. R. Schmitz, the French pianist who has made a dis- 
tinct name for himself here in the last two seasons, is just 
leaving to spend the summer in Europe, where he will fulfill 
a number of engagements that are awaiting him, intro- 
ducing to Europe the John Alden Carpenter concertino for 
piano and orchestra at one of his concerts, and will also 
spend considerable time in looking through the new works 
of the modern school. He will return in the early autumn 
to tour extensively through the season of 1920-21, giving 
recitals and playing with a number of the leading Ameri- 
can orchestras. 

Before going on tour, however, because of the unusual 
interest taken in his special classes in New York and Chi- 
cago, held in the spring of this year, he will devote the five 
weeks from September 1 to October 10 to class and pri 
vate teaching in New York, this special session being, like 
his spring classes, especially for advanced students, con- 
cert players and teachers 

Class work will’ be divided into two sections, one for 
teachers, the other for concert players. It will include the 
discussion of psychological and physiological laws, as well 
as physics and mechanics in their relation to tone produc 
tion and technical equipment (elasticity). Special study will 
be devoted to the balance combination of the mechanical 
and physiologic, for the’ sake of avoiding unnecessary com 
petition between the two powers, 

During the session, a contest will be organized for the 
selection of a limited group (ten to fifteen) of players and 
teachers who will remain directly connected with Mr 
Schmitz’s work and researches. The end of the session 
will be largely devoted to this group, from which a few as 
sistant teachers will be appointed. For this session, which 
is quite sure to be Mr. Schmitz’s last one in America for 
a number of years, enrollments have already been received 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Des Moines, Fort 
Dodge, Canada, New Orleans, Washington, including a 
number of leading teachers of these cities. The interest 
taken in Mr. Schmitz’s unique classes is further empha 
sized by the fact that a number of prominent New York 
teachers have enrolled for special study. During Mr. 
Schmitz’s absence in Europe, preparation of the detail of 
the classes is in charge of Miss Bogue, 965 Madison ave 
nue, New York, who can furnish any information on the 
subject 


John Bland Master of Calvary Choir 


It might surprise most people if they knew the number 
of professional musicians of high standing, and lovers 
of good singing, who go, more or less regularly, to hear 
John Bland’s unique boy choir at Calvary Church, New 
York. It would be no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Bland is one of the most successful boy choir conductors 
in America. The reasons are perfectly apparent. He 
is a fine artist, a singer, has been through the stiffest sort 
of a mill musically and vocally, having studied under 
the best teachers in New York, London, and Munich, and 
has never lowered his high ideals. He is possessed of 
an unusual robust tenor voice, of great power and range, 
which has been thoroughly trained for church, oratorio, 
recital and opera. An operation during an illness, left 
him slightly lame, closing his opportunity to appear in 
opera, and gradually diverting his activities into channels 
which necessitate little or no traveling. His church work 
and teaching, the latter in his artistic and much admired 
studio at 20 East Twenty-third street, New York, occupy 
most of his time. As tenor soloist of All Angels Church 
methods of Clement Gale and Lacey Baker. In 1909 he 
succeeded Mr. Baker as choirmaster. Prior to locating in 
New York, Mr. Bland filled the position as organist and 
and later at Calvary Church, Mr. Bland absorbed the choir 
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choirmaster of St. John’s, Carlisle; director of music at 
Dickinson College and the Indian School. 

As a singer, he is a notable exponent of free, resonant 
forward tone, clear diction, exquisite pianissimo, and 
consistent finish which qualities he has successfully trans- 
mitted to his choir and pupils. His choir is noted for 
its “a capella” singing, especially in compositions of the 
modern Russian School. His carol service on Christmas 
Eve and his service of “Lights” are justly famous and 
attended by crowded congregations. He is the recipient 
of flattering press comments from leading critics of New 
York and elsewhere. At a concert in 1916 at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Mr. Bland sang a number of English, French 
and German art songs, and his choir sang twelve unac- 
companied part songs, eight of them of the Russian school, 
finishing each number absolutely on pitch. He believes in 
preserving the individuality of the boy voice, and abhors 
both the “whoop” as well as the artificial imitation of a 
woman's voice. He is an excellent conductor, and has 
the teaching gift highly developed. His personality is 
magnetic, tactful, and thoroughly likeable. He has made 
a great success as a voice builder and coach. The success- 
ful application of these gifts to his choir is why so many 
people who know boy choir work, consider Mr. Bland 
in a class by himself. 

In addition to his professional activities in New York, 
Mr. Bland is “visiting choirmaster” at the Church of the 
Atonement, Tenafly, N. J., where his choir consists of a 
double quartet of mixed solo voices, and sixteen boys. 


Operetta at the MacDowell Club 


It was indeed a most interesting program which was 
given at the MacDowell Club on May 21. “One Hour of 
Liberty,” an operetta in one act, was given in French, the 
principal roles being taken by Adelaide Seaman, Sylvia 
Hochberger, Estelle Garfunkel and Rosalie Feigelson. The 
music was under the direction of Mme. Jessamine Harri- 
son-Irvine, pianist, who deserves much credit for the splen- 
did work done by her small body of musicians. The 
scenery and costumes for the operetta were most pictur- 
esque, the plot of the story being laid in 1739 during the 
reign of Prince Charles-Albert. A addition to the operetta 
there was a mimodrama in one act called “La Main,” ex- 
cellently presented by Dorothy Barmon, D. Fields and M. 
Mitteldorfer. As an introduction to each of these pieces, 
and as an aid to helping in the understanding of the plots, 
lecturers in Colonial attire gave a gist of the stories in 
both French and English. t the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, the entire cast of “One Hour of Liberty” gave three 
cheers for Mme. Harrison-Irvine in appreciation for what 
she had done toward making the operetta a real success. 


Walter L. Bogert Heard in Recital 


On May 18, at the Century Association, Walter L. 
Bogert gave a song recital, the program of which fol- 
lows: Folk songs—“Awake, Awake, Fianna,” “The 
Melody of the Harp,” “Changing Her Mind” (Irish); 
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Dance Song,” “Sahaidachnee” (Little Russian); “Far 
and High,” “Marishka” ye “Praise of Islay,” 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” “ ushaby, Darling,” 
“Ailie Bain,” “The Campbells Are Comin’” (Scotch). 
Art songs—‘“Scotland, My Ain” (Chuter), “The Pine 
Tree” (Mary Turner Salter), “The Clover” (MacDow- 
ell), Let Miss 'Lindy Pass” (Winthrop Rogers), “Re- 
quiem” (Sidney Homer), “I Am Thy Harp” (R. H. 
Woodman), “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” (Roger 
Quilter), “Slumber Song” (MacDowell), “The Morn- 
ing Wind” (Gena Branscombe), “A Nipponese Sword 
Song” (Fay Foster), “The Trumpet Call” (Sanderson). 


Niessen-Stone Pupils Actively Engaged 


On May 8 at the Wanamaker Auditorium, an operatic 
song recital was given under the direction of - Matja 
Niessen-Stone. Those appearing on the program were 
Anna Halpern, Marie Edelle, Pauline Schneider, Frieda 
Rochen, A. Herzson, Ethelyne Morgan, B. Friedman, Grace 
Foster, Bella Mazel, Marguerite Hussar and J. Thurston 
Noe, organist. The singers, all of whom are pupils of 
Mme. Stone, disclosed well trained voices and good taste 
in the matter of interpretation. In fact it is seldom 
that one hears so many pleasing voices at one time, 
all of which reflects due credit upon the ability of Mme. 
Stone as a teacher. 

The numbers included arias from the better known 
operas and the “Rigoletto” quartet, sung by the Misses 
Foster and Hussar, and Messrs. Herzson and Friedman 
closed a program of evident enjoyment to the audience 
that gathered in the auditorium. 

After the concert, Miss Foster immediately left for a 
week’s engagement in Baltimore. Elsa Gardner, another 
Stone pupil, recently scored an emphatic success in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Miss Rochen has been engaged to sing 
this week for the Brooklyn Educational Alliance. Miss 
Delorme appeared recently as Giaconda and Leonora in 
“Forza del Destino” at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
and won splendid success. 


Samoiloff Artist Appears with Titta Ruffo 


At his recital at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday afternoon, May 6, Titta Ruffo was assisted by a 
very talented young soprano, Sonia Yergin, artist-pupil of 
Lazar S, Samoiloff. Miss Yergin is gifted with a voice of 
exceedingly beautiful quality and remarkable flexibility, 
which shows splendid schooling. 

Her first number, the aria from “Tosca,” was sung with 
a fine sense of its dramatic values, and in her group of 
songs and encores, comprising compositions by Rachmani- 
noff, Walter Kramer, Gustave Saenger, and others, and also 
several Russian folk songs, she displayed unusual skill in 
her interpretations. 

Miss Yergin won enthusiastic applause by her lovely 
singing, and was complimented by Mr. Ruffo personally; 
he also complimented Mr. Samoiloff on the very artistic 
singing of his Pupil, and said that it had been a great 
pleasure to have Miss Yergin appear with him. 


Vera Curtis’ Activities 

Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has just been engaged as soloist at the University 
Place Church, which is a combination of the Old First 
Presbyterian Church, the University Place and the Madi- 
son Square Foundation. The services of these three com- 
bined churches will be held in the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, beginning in the fall, after alterations have been 
completed. Dr. William C. Carl is the organist. Miss 
Curtis recently resigned from St. Mark’s Church. 

Last week the soprano achieved an enormous success at 
the Waterbury Festival when she appeared in “Faust” with 
Clarence Whitehill, Thomas Chalmers and Paul Althouse. 
The work of the chorus was excellent and the house was 
sold out a week in advance of the concert. 

On Thursday evening, May 27, Miss Curtis will be the 
soloist at the commencement exercises of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, of which Dr. Carl is the head. 


Burglars Rob Tenor Instead of Prima Donna 


There are some burglars in New York who violate 
professional ethics. Instead of robbing prima donnas, to 
the joy of press agents, they burglarize tenors. The latest 
victim was Robert Quait. Friday is an unlucky day for 
Robert—at least it was on May 7, the date on which the 
burglars broke into his apartment in the South Harlem dis- 
trict of New York and took about $900 worth of goods— 
mostly dry, except for his “jools.” Those burglars didn’t 
seem to know that “jools,” are sacred when they belong 
to the male sex and, as already emphasized, should be 
taken only from prima donnas. There is another joke on 
the burglars, too, for it must be admitted that Mr. Quait, 
in his turn, violated certain ethics of the musical pro- 
fession. Contrary to all precedent as an artist, he was 
prudent enough to carry burglary insurance. So he 
never lost a wink of sleep over the loss and solemnly 
assures his friends that the incident has left absolutely 
no trace, either in his voice or his pocketbook. 


Carl Fiqué Pupil in Recital 


Carl Fiqué presented Florence M. Groves, a profes- 
sional student, in a piano recital at Richmond Hill, 
L. I., on May 22. Miss Groves showed by her careful 
and systematic playing that she is capable of giving 
unusual interpretation of a high order to the works of 
Grieg, Liszt, Scarlatti and other masters. In the Weber 
concerto in C she was assisted by Mr. Fiqué at the sec- 
ond piano. Hildegarde Bevers gave some excellent so- 
prano solos, artistically accompanied by Katherine 
Noack Fiqué. 





Mme. De Sales Stopping at the Wellington 


Regina de Sales, the well known vocal teacher who ex- 
pects to sail for Europe the latter part of June, has been 
obliged to move from her fine studios, 102 East Sixty- 
fourth street, owing to the fact that the house, which is a 
part of the Rockefeller estate, has been given to the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mme. 
de Sales is at present stopping at the Wellington Hotel. 
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Conductor Guest Conductor 
Preliminary announcement superseding all others heretofore issued 
1920—CARNEGIE HALL—1921 
PARTIAL LIST OF SOLOISTS APPEARING DURING THE SEASON 

Fritz Kreisler Serge Rachmaninoff Pablo Casals Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Olga Samaroft Jan Kubelik Guiomar Novaes Arthur Rubinstein 
Benno Moiseiwitsch John Powell Rudolf Ganz Efrem Zimbalist 
Julia Claussen Francis Macmillen Ignatz Friedman Yolando Mero 
Heinrich Gebhard Leo Ornstein Alexander Schmuller Frances Alda 
Mischa Levitzki Albert Spalding Arrigo Serato Louis Bailly 
Josef Rosenblatt Leopold Godowsky Julia Glass Matilda Locus 





PROGRAM FEATURE 


MAHLER THIRD SYMPHONY 


—WITH— 


200—-SCHOLA CANTORUM CHORUS—200 


—AND— 
100—CHILDREN’S CHORUS—100 


Series, Dates and Prices 
Two evening series (Nos. 1. and 2) of 15 concerts each Two afternoon series (Nos. 6 and 7) of 15 concerts each 
Three evening series (Nos. 3, 4 and 5) of 10 concerts each Two afternoon series (Nos. 8 and 9) of 10 concerts each 
One Tuesday afternoon series (No. 10) of 10 concerts 








SERIES, DATES AND PRICES SERIES, DATES AND PRICES 
(Dates subject to change) (Dates subject to change) 
EVENING SERIES EVENING SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES 

(No. 1) (No. 2) (No. 6) (No. 7) 

(15 concerts) (15 concerts) (15 concerts) (15 concerts) 
Friday, Oct. 8 Sunday, Oct. 17 Sunday, Oct. 10 Friday, Nov. 5 
Sunday, Nov. 7 Sunday, Oct, 31 Tuesday, Oct. 19 Thursday, Nov. 18 
Friday, Dec. 17 Fuesday, Nov. 16 Tuesday, Oct. 26 Saturday, Dec. 25 
Saturday, Jan. 15 Tuesday, Dec. 7 Tuesday, Nov. 2 Thursday, Jan. 13 
Wednesday, Jan. 26 Sunday, Dec. 26 Wednesday, Nov. 24 Thursday, Jan. 20 
Wednesday, Feb. 9 Friday, Jan. 14 Wednesday, Dec. 8 Tuesday, Feb. 8 
Saturday, Feb. 26 Saturday, Fm 22 Saturday, Dec. 18 Tuesday, Feb. 15 
Wednesday, March 2 Tuesday, F 1 Tuesday, Dec. 28 Thursday, Feb. 24 
Wednesday, March 9 Saturday, Feb. 12 Tuesday, Jan. 11 Tuesday, March 1 
Sunday, March 13 Monday, Feb. 21 Tuesday, Jan. 25 Monday, March 7 
Wednesday, April 6 Sunday, Feb. 27 Wednesday, Feb. 2 Tuesday, March 22 
Wednesday, April 13 Wednesday, Mar. 23 Wednesday, Feb. 23 Tuesday, March 29 
Monday, pril 18 Monday, March 28 Tuesday, March 15 Friday, April 1 
Sunday, April 24 Sunday, April 10 Saturday, April 16 Tuesday, April 12 
Tuesday, May 3 Tuesday, April 26 Friday, April 29 Saturday, April 23 

PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (15 Concerts) PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (15 Concerts) 
Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8)...$450.00 Dress Circle (remainder)......... $22.50 Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8)...$450.00 Dress Circle (remainder) .......$22.50 
Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 270,00 Baleony (front section.)......... 18.75 Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 270.00 Baleony (front section) ... .+ 18.76 
PUFGUO BORO occ ccc vccsciccves 37.50 Balcony (rear section)........... 15.00 Parquet Seats ......sssseveveses 37.50 Balcony (rear section) ... 15.00 
Dress Circle (first three rows).. 30.00 Dress Circle (first three rows).. 30. 

—NO WAR TAX— —_NO WAR T AX- - 
EVENING SERIES EVENING SERIES EVENING SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES 
(No. 3) (No. 4) (No. (No. 8) (No. 9) (No. 10) 

(10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 pot (10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) 
Friday, Oct. 8 Sunday, Oct. 17 Sunday, Oct. 31 Sunday, Oct. 10 Friday, Nov. 5 Tuesday, Oct. 19 
Sunday, Nov. 7 Tuesday, Nov. 16 Tuesday, Dec. 7 Tuesday, Nov. 2 Thursday, Nov. 18 Tuesday, Oct. 26 
Friday, Dec. 17 Sunday, Dec. 26 Friday, Jan. 14 Wednesday, Nov. 24 Saturday, Dec. 25 Tuesday, Dec. 28 
Saturday, Jan. 15 Saturday, Jan. 22 Tuesday, Feb. 1 Wednesday, Dec. 8 Thursday, Jan. 13 Tuesday, Jan. 11 
Wednesday, Jan. 26 Saturday, Feb. 12 Monday, Feb. 21 Saturday, Dec. s. Thursday, Jan. 20 Tuesday, Jan. 25 
Wednesday, Feb. 9 Sunday, Feb. 27 Wednesday, Mar. 2 Wednesday, Feb. Tuesday, Feb. 8 Tuesday, Feb. 15 
Saturday, Feb. 26 Wednesday, Mar. 23 Sunday, March 13 Wednesday, P re. 33 Thursday, Feb. 24 Tuesday, Mar. 1 
Wednesday, Mar. 9 Monday, March 28 Wednesday, Apr. 6 Tuesday, Mar. Monday, Mar. 7 Tuesday, Mar. 22 
Wednesday, Apr. 13 Sunday, April 10 Monday, April 18 Saturday, April ‘6 Friday, April 1 Tuesday, Mar. 29 
Sunday, April 24 Tuesday, April 26 Tuesday, May 3 Friday, April 29 Saturday, April 23 Tuesday, April 12 

PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (10 Concerts) PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (10 Concerts) 
Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8). ..$300,00 Dress Circle (remainder)........ $15.00 Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8)...$300.00 Dress Circle (remainder) $15.00 
Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 180.00 Balcony (front section) ......... 12.50 Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 180.00 Balcony (front section) 12.50 
POFGUOs BORED occ cecccnccvacces 25.00 Balcony (rear section) ......... 10.00 Parquet Seats ......seceeseeeres 25.00 Balcony (rear section) 10.00 
Dress Circle (arst three rows).. 20.00 Dress Circle (first three rows).. 20.00 

“NO WAR TAX— --NO WAR TAX 
ALSO 








TEN SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS at CARNEGIE HALL 
FIVE SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS at NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


(DATES TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER) 


Renewals and New Subscriptions I: is requested that old subscribers wishing to retain their seats signify ee as soon ae poneibie 
communications relative to 





in order that details attendant upon a subscription sale may be expedited 
tickets, dates and other infomation should be addressed to 


S. E. MACMILLEN, MANAGER, NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC,, 25 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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18 
IGNAZ FRIEDMANN IN SPAIN 


Coming Here Next Fall—His New Compositions 

Of late years Spain has developed into a concert 
loving country of the first rank. In April cf this year 
Ignaz Friedmann, who is to visit America for the first 
time next season, played a tour of concerts there. In 
a letter to the Musica. Courter’s Berlin correspondent 
he said 

| enclose an advance set of programs of the concert 
series (at Madrid) in which I alternate with Rosenthal, 
each of us giving four. As you see, this kind of bull- 
Besides these concerts, I 


fight is also popular here! 
give three in Barcelona, two in Valencia, one each at 
Ovideo, Saragossa, Bilboa, Gijon, Burgos, and most 


probably one in Lisbon on the way to Buenos Aires. 
it's warm and fair here. No revolution as yet, but in 
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Barcelona an average of one factory owner a day is 
killed by workingmen—mostly by way of graceful bomb 
throwing!” 

Friedmann’s success in Madrid was tremendous, the 
critic of one of the leading papers, Miercoles, summing 
the whole matter up by saying: “Madrid has heard all 
the great pianists. Among them is none better than 
Friedmann. This is not alone the personal opinion of 
the writer, but a fact that was proclaimed by the public 
with shouts of ‘bravo’ and applause such as that thun- 
deréd at him yesterday.” : 

That Friedmann has not been idle as a composer in 
recent years is evidenced by some compositions re- 
cently received by the Musicat Courter from the pub- 
lisher, Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen. They include 
five “strophes” for piano, short numbers, not difficult 
technically, showing the composer not only to under- 
stand thoroughly the pianistic idiom but also to be 
gifted with melodic inspiration and a happy feeling for 
harmonies that are rich and varied without being bi- 
zarre. An earlier generation would have called these 
“strophes” merely “preludes.” More difficult works, 
demanding in fact a decidedly advanced technic, are a 
fine suite for two pianos, four hands, made up of a 
theme with variations, choral and finale, the latter in 
particular a very brilliant movement which must be of 
tremendous effect when played by two good pianists. 
Also difficult is a chaconne (from “Episodes Lyrique,” 
op. 59), full of most ingenious musical workmanship, a 
fine number for concert programs. There is also a new 
quintet for piano and strings in C minor, two move- 
ments, which adds a valuable work to a comparatively 
limited branch of musical literature, and will undoubt- 
edly be heard here next season with the composer at 
the piano. 

As Friedmann states in the letter already quoted, he 
plays in South America this summer and then comes 
here, where those who have heard him in Europe pre- 
dict a decided success for him in his first tour, which 
will be under the management of the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau. 


Grace Wood Jess in Demand 


Grace Wood Jess, who has been delighting California 
audiences since her return from her Eastern tour, will gO 
East again in the fall to fill many engagements for which 
she has already been booked, : ; 

A delightful addition to -her extensive. repertory is a 
group of some unusual Russian songs. Not only are the 
songs full of interest but they will afford this gifted singer 
a greater scope for her decided histrionic ability than, per- 
haps, any others on her list. d 

The gods have been generously good to Grace Wood 
Jess. Had she not had a voice, she might have been an 
actress. Had she not been endowed with beauty, she still 
would have that most desirable thing—charm. 

The French songs display this last gift with such a 
variety of expression. Archness, piquancy, coquettishness 
~—all are exquisitely set off by the beautiful costumes. 

Pathos and depths of tenderness are portrayed by the 
Southern songs; the old English and old Irish are quaint 
or rollicking, but it is in the new songs, these tragic, 
powerful Russian songs, that she reveals an unsuspected 
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dramatic power. Her Russian costumes are as perfect in 
character as are the others, notable as they are, and they 
are extremely becoming and effective. 

Miss Jess’ singing voice is delicious in quality (one 
wishes sometimes that the folk songs did not limit her 
quite so much), and her speaking voice is music and poetry 
combined, 

Recent engagements have been a morning musicale at 
the Alexandria Hotel, a concert at Ventura with the 
Artists’ Series, a morning musicale at the Marlborough 
School for Young Women, two private musicales, one for 
the Midwick Country Club and another for the Los An- 
geles Country Club; a concert for the Catholic Women’s 
Club, and her fourth appearance with the Santa Monica 
Woman’s Club. . 

Wherever Miss Jess appears she wins enthusiastic press 
notices. The following, taken from a late paper, is what 
has been said many times in describing her varied gifts: 
“The name of Grace Wood Jess is emblematical of charm. 
In every way the large number in attendance realized all 
expectations. Were she not so blessed with her lovely 
voice she would still give us of her ability as an artistic 
delineator of folk songs. In this she is unsurpassed.” 





Mme. Newkirk’s Pupils Heard in Stamford 

The artist-pupils of Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk were 
were heard in a fine concert at Stamford, Conn., on May 
15. Mme. Newkirk has charge of the voice department of 
the Low-Heywood School at Shippan Point Stamford, and 
also the Hillside School at Norwalk, Conn. In addition 
she has over seventy private pupils. 

The program on Saturday was delightful and each singer 
received a most enthusiastic reception. The work of Isabel 
Slauson and Alice Godillot, both of whom sang the Sand- 
man in the performance of “Haensel and Gretel” at the 
Capitol Theater, was especially pleasing. Mrs. Godillot 
has been studying for twelve years with Mme. Newkirk, 
always having studied with her, and next season she will 
accept a position as voice teacher at the Know School. 
Mme. Newkirk has booked a large summer class and will 
teach until August 1, when she will go to the Maine woods 
for real rest before starting her new season in October, 
already well booked. 


Paul Draper Married 


Paul Draper, the tenor, was married on Thursday, May 
20, to Edith Williams, of London, an English singer, who 
appeared here this season in the Kreisler-Jacobi operetta, 
“Apple Blossoms.” The ceremony was performed by 
Mayor Gillen of Newark, N. J., and took place in the City 
Hall there. Mr. Draper is a son of the late Dr. William 
H. Draper, one of the principal supporters of the New 
York Philharmonic Society in his day, and a grandson of 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun. He studied ex- 
tensively abroad and is recognized as one of the best au- 
thorities on the interpretation of the classic German lieder 
among singers. He has appeared here with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the Philadelphia Orchestra. It 
is his second marriage, his first wife being Muriel G, Saun- 
ders, of Haverhill, Mass., from whom he was divorced in 
1916. 


Granberry Reception for Cadman 


A very delightful event was the program and reception 
given on Saturday afternoon, May 8, at the Granberry 
Piano School, New York, by Director George Folsom 
Granberry and the members of the faculty, in honor of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the eminent American com- 
poser. In keeping with the event, a program consisting 
of works by Mr. Cadman was arranged, the artists who 
assisted being Kenneth MacIntyre, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Constance Eberhart, Helen Jalkut, Mary Craig-Pigueron 
and William Kroll. Especially interesting was Mme. Van 
der Veer’s interpretation of the “Spring Song of the 
Robin Woman” from Mr. Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,” 
and Helen Jalkut’s reading of two piano compositions, 
op. 70. Mr. Cadman is not only a sterling musician and 
composer, but he possesses a rarely delightful and sunny 
personality. Those who attended the reception were 
charmed by Mr. Cadman—the man. 


Carl Claus Gives Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, at the Ovide Musin studios, 
Carl Claus, violin pupil of the Belgian master, gave a 
recital which proved very interesting. Although gifted 
technically and showing the thorough training so evi- 
dent in the work of all Musin pupils,, Mr. Claus has 
much to acquire yet before he is ready to appear in 
public. Possibly the violin he used helped to mar his per- 
formance (the G string was bad), and perhaps nervousness 
accounted for what appeared to be a bit of carelessness. 
In his shorter numbers he was better than in the heavier 


works, The Musin piece is an excellent selection. 
The program follows: E major sonata (Handel), 
E minor concerto (Mendelssohn), Reverie (Vieux- 


temps), Berceuse (Renard), “Nightingale” (Musin), and 
“Fantasia Caracterisque”’ (Leonard). Harriet Pratel 
proved a capable accompanist. 


Levitzki’s Dates with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Although Mischa Levitzki has twice been soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in Philadelphia, he 
has yet to make his first appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Daniel Mayer announces that the pianist has 
been engaged for both the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
series next year. On February 18 and 19 he will appear 
with the Stokowski forces in Pittsburgh and on February 
25 and 26 in Philadelphia. 
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A Word to Vocal Teachers 
By Anna Nordenstrom-Law. 


In the Musrca, Courter of April 22 there appeared 
an unsigned article under the above title, the writer of 
which shrewdly admitted that he was not attempting 
to give singing lessons, for his business is to write. 
Now it so happens that I am both a writer and a vocal 
teacher, and | emphatically insist that there is only one 
method—the right one! 

Several times I took lessons both in America and 
Europe before I found a teacher who had brains enough 
to look at the way that I held my tongue and soft pal- 
ate, or who told me that the chin should be lax and 
receding and the larynx held as low as possible while 
singing. They all made a great fuss about breathing 
and head tones and allowed. me to “sing” difficult 
arias, while the tongue was like a rigid ball in my 
mouth and the soft palate hung down like a wet 
blanket, making impossible any brilliancy of tone. For 
years I was treated as a mezzo-contralto, until a great 
throat specialist told me I was a soprano. 

“Your vocal cords are short and thick,” he said, “and 
when you learn to let them vibrate freely, you will find 
yourself a true soprano.” His prediction has come to 
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pass, 

Last fall I met in New York a vocal teacher who 
severely criticised Mme. Matzenauer’s singing. ‘Mat- 
zenauer would be a soprano,” said this teacher, “if she 
only did not force her chest tones so.” Naturally, | 
caught the first opportunity to hear Mme. Matzenauer, 
and oh! what a revelation! An artist as near perfection 
as any one could be! If ever I can control my singing 
like that, I think I shall die for sheer joy! What the 
above mentioned vocal teacher calls forcing of the 
chest tones is, instead, an admirable ability to keep the 
chest expanded—‘open”—at all times, on the last note 
as well as on the first. Matzenauer could never be a 
soprano. I have never seen or heard her except from 
the stage, but I will wager my last nickel that her 
vocal cords are long and very flexible. 

Please don’t forget, writers and teachers, that the 
tone is produced in ‘the glottis. The only method, the 
right one, is to train every muscle to keep as much as 
possible out of the way when a tone is born in the glot- 
tis and allow it to rise unhindered into the cavities of 
the head and nose, as well as to resound in the chest. 

No two people are alike inside the head, any more 
than they are alike in face, but it is just that difference 
that causes the difference in the timbre of the voice. 

Tongue and lips should be taught to speak with as 
little movement as possible in singing. Good singers 
actually speak the vowels with the chest—a difficult 
art, indeed. Only for the consonants are the lips and 
tongue necessary. 

Right breathing is important, but lifting up the soft 
palate is equally important. A good exercise for that 
is to pant with the mouth wide open, like a dog on a 
hot day. Pant until tired (which will be very soon), 
then rest a few minutes before singing. While singing 
try to keep the soft palate in the same lifted position 
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as when panting, only don’t pull the tongve back. It 
should lie flat on the floor of the mouth and touch the 
inner side of the front teeth. In stubborn cases I let the 
pupil carefully massage the soft palate with the thumb. 

know how very few teachers understand this. With 
the palate and uvula properly lifted one cant make a 
throaty tone even if one tries. Ask Caruso! Would 
you take dancing lessons from a person who can’t 
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ANNA NORDENSTROM-LAW, 
Vocal teacher. 
dance? Or learn to paint from a person who had never 


painted a picture? Perhaps you would choose to learn 
dressmaking from a person who can’t sew, or learn to 
drive an automobile from a person who has never 
learned it himself? Would you trust the training of 
your voice to a person who is not or has never been a 
singer? 

Who of those with influence and money will help 
establish an academy of singing, where the right method 
could be taught and license given to practice it? 
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Fay Foster Honorary Member 
of Twenty-second Regiment 


The Twenty-second Regiment is one of the oldest in 
the regular army, having existed in the days when In- 
dians were not a curiosity, but a menace; but there has 
never been a woman member until Fay Foster was 
lately elected to this post of honor. 

Fay Foster’s work for the Government during the 
war won for her this unique distinction. With her 
“War Unit” she gave hundreds of entertainments fo 
our boys, labored indefatigably for all the loans, and in 
every possible way did her “bit.” 

Not long ago the Governor’s Island Club Rooms were 
ablaze with lights, everything was literally swathed in 
flags, and the officers and their families for two hours 
laughed and enthused over the entertainment furnished 
them by the Fay Foster “Unit.” The program ranged 
from “febeay Jones and His Sister Sue” and “I’m Glad 
1 Went Over to France” to an aria from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” an aria from “Mignon” and “Le Reve.” But 
the climax was reached when at the close Colonel Till 
son asked for a moment's attention and then, in a few 
well chosen words of compliment to Miss Foster’s pa- 
triotic services, presented her with the insignia of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, thus creating her an honor- 
ary member, the first woman member in the history of 
the regiment. So, if one sees Miss Foster wearing what 
appears to be a curious brooch—two guns crossed, with 
the number 22 under them, he will know that she did 
not find or purchase this emblem, but that it is official 
and stamps her as a duly elected member of this old and 
time honored regiment 


Moiseiwitsch Scores in Australia 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, who finished 
a brilliant season in America and recently sailed for Aus 
tralia, gave his first recital there in Sydney on May ls 
Cable dispatches to his managers, the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, bring word of the fine success scored by the re 
markable artist, who played to a record breaking audience 
and received a genuine ovation. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch will return to America next fall for 
another long tour that opens on the Pacific Coast in Octo- 
ber. He will be accompanied by his wife, Daisy Kennedy, 
the violinist, who is widely known in Australia and Eng- 
land. Miss Kennedy will make her New’ York debut 
probably in November. 


Macbeth Sings “The Wind's in the South” 


Florence Macbeth, the popular soprano, who is ona 
concert tour through California, is featuring John Prin 
dle Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South” on her recital 
programs. According to the San Diego Union, Scott's 
“The Wind’s in the South” was a fine example of the 
moderns, both as an example of technic and as breath- 
ing the very spirit of the spring through the singer's 
interpretation. 

The same song also won a recall at the Los Angeles 
concert 








JULIA 


CLAUSSEN 


TRIUMPHS AGAIN 


This Time at the 


MACON FESTIVAL 


“Mme. Julia Claussen is today an artist whose voice, although a mezzo-contralto, rivals that of the 
popular Schumann-Heink. Claussen, the Junoesque, sang with that artistic concentration for which 
she is famous. Brahms’ Sapphic Ode has never been better sung than it was by Mme. Claussen last night. 
Every contralto since the days of Meyerbeer has sung the “Ah, Mon Fils,” or tried to. Some few 
have succeeded. Julia Claussen is one of the few who have the artistic right to sing this aria. It 
remains after many years still the dark shadow of ambitious contraltos. Claussen gave it last night as 
it has not been given by any other artist in years. Claussen's “Ah, Mon Fils” was as fine a rendition 
as could be imagined. Later, in a song group she brought down the house with Lieurance’s popular 
“Waters of Minnetonka.” In “The Cry of Rachel” she rose to superb heights. This song gave us 
Claussen at her best. After the aria she gave as encores, the “Habanera” from Carmen and “Eventide” 
by Grondahl. After her last group she sang “Annie Laurie” and “Comin’ Through the Rye.” Her 
work will always be remembered as being among the best that has been heard during all of the four 
years of festivals in Macon.’’—Joseph Maerz, in The Macon Daily Telegraph, May 16, 1920. 
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It is reported that the Metropolitan Opera, owing 
to the tremendous success in Atlanta this season, is 
considering playing there two weeks next year instead 
of the usual week. 


This year the annual musical competition of the 
City of Paris will be revived for the first time since 
i913. The two prizes, open to French composers 
omy, are Fr. 10,000 each and the works submitted 
may be either symphonic or dramatic in form. The 
offering of two prizes instead of one is exceptional 
and due only to the fact that the competition has 
been omitted for several years. 


It was purely accident and not intention that made 
a cable say, referring to the then approaching visit 
to Rome of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
“Mr. Damrosch is benighted.” The correction 
which followed showed that the sentence should have 
read: “Mr. Damrosch will be knighted.” And sure 
enough he was, the Minister of Instruction, per 
order of His Majesty, conferring upon him the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, with the rank of knight. 


@—-——— 





The Budget Commission of the French Ministry 
of Beau Arts recently voted a subsidy of Fr. 100,- 
000 for a popular theater in the Trocadero, in the 
scheme of which music would play an important part. 
Comoedia, the Paris theatrical paper, commenting 
upon this, highly commends the idea of a theater for 
the people, with moderate prices, but rightly suggests 
that the Trocadero is so far away from the center 
of Paris that it would be highly injudicious to estab- 
lish one there. 

cnceenintsnd gd prmeninoaet 


The Capitol Theater here, as already noticed in 
the columns of this paper, is giving each week, in 
connection with its moving picture program, stand- 
ard operas in condensed form. The fact that these 
performances are on the whole kept up to an ap- 
preciably high standard is not so important in itself 
as the mere fact of their taking place. In it we 
see the entering wedge to the popularization of 
opera in this country to a degree where it shall be 
as prevalent in all cities of any size as it is on 
the continent. Hitherto opera has been a luxury in 
this country, and today the expense of producing it 
by itself precludes the possibility of low prices of 
admittance. But, introduced as it is at the Capitol, 
the expense is comparatively small—all the elements 
except the singers themselves are already at hand 
-+~and, with other theaters following the Capitol’s 
lead, as they will (Dippel already announces a sim- 
ilar project for Chicago), a taste for opera is bound 
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to be built up more quickly and more universally 
throughout the country than by any other method. 
——_-@—- 

It is many years since we studied geography, but 
when the Evening Sun headlines “Walter Damrosch 
in Italy” and then goes on to tell of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra’s concert in Monte Carlo, we 
suspect that there are others who have forgotten 
even more about it than we. Since leaving the 
Principality of Monaco the organization has appeared 
at Genoa and at Rome and the cable keeps busy tell- 
ing of the fine welcome accorded it each time it 
appears. 

—--—-®- ----- 

The composers will not let that poor old’ “Barber 
of Seville” comedy of Beaumarchais rest; the latest 
to attack it with a musical setting is someone in 
Italy named Leopoldo Cassone. Hard luck for Leo- 
poldo, as, according to Towers’ Dictionary of 
Opera, his “Barber” appears to be the thirteenth “of 
Seville,” not to speak of other tonsorial artists from 
Bagdad, Bath, Bassora, Catalonge, Trouville, Sie- 
vering, Gheldria, and way stations, all of whom have 
figured at one time or another in operatic nomen- 
clature. 

een’ oe 

W. A. Fritschy, manager of the coming Rudolph 
Ganz Master Class in Kansas City, from June 21 to 
July 24, announces that he has received so many ap- 
plications from students desirous of entering the 
Auditors’ Class but who are unable to take the entire 
course of five weeks, that special arrangements have 
been made for these students. Members of the Lis- 
tening Class will receive, two weeks before the open- 
ing, a list of the most important works that are to 
be performed by the Master Class during the course, 
enabling the Auditors to acquaint themselves with 
the works beforehand. 

—— 

Why will musical organizations—especially large 
and important ones—employ publicity representa- 
tives whose work shows that they are quite unfamil- 
iar with essential details of the work of the organi- 
zation which they “represent”? For instance we re- 
ceived a notice the other day reporting an impor- 
tant orchestral concert, in which the name of one 
of the compositions was spelled wrong, the name of 
one of the composers—a well known contemporary 
—treated the same way, and the name of an alleged 
French composer included who, we will wager, 
“never was on land or sea.” 

scenes 

Why were Henry F. Gilbert’s splendid ballet, 
“The Dance in the Place Congo,” and Stravinsky’s 
masterpiece, “Petrushka,” allowed to fall by the 
wayside at the Metropolitan? From the standpoint 
of the dance, it is quite true that either one could 
have been better done than by the Metropolitan 
ballet ; but after all the stage work was far from bad 
and the performances afforded the opportunity of 
hearing two modern scores of great value. Next year 
we are to have a new one, “I] Carillon Magico,” by 
Pick-Mangiagalli. Without ever having heard a 
note of it, we will venture to predict that it does 
not measure up to the artistic standard of either of 
the two ballets first named; but it has the—for the 
Metropolitan—inestimable advantage of having been 
written by an Italian. 

eaten lemme? 

The announcement of the plans of the Chicago 
Opera Association for next season, printed on page 
5 of this issue, calls for little comment as there are 
few elements of novelty in it. Most interesting is 
the announcement that the. Prokofieff opera, “The 
Love of Three Oranges,” will positively be given 
early in the season and that the opening perform- 
ance will be Gino Marinuzzi’s ‘Jacquerie.” Either one 
of them promises to be more attractive than the sole 
“novelty” that the Metropolitan offers next season, 
“The Polish Jew” (enticing title!), a work that 
scarcely created a ripple on the surface of operatic 
Europe even when it was new. There are few 
changes in the list of Chicago artists. To those who 
sing principal roles, Gabriella. Besanzoni is the only 
notable addition. Apparently the Chicago manage- 
ment believes that the lakeside climate may improve 
Mme. Besanzoni’s chances for they cannot fail to be 
aware of the fact that she quite failed to please the 
Metropolitan public last season. The negotiations 
with Muratore appear not to have resulted as yet in 
an arrangement for his return, but Executive Direc- 
tor Johnson is going to Europe very soon and rumor 
has it that he will not leave the trail ef the popular 
French tenor until the contract is signed. Tenor 
Dolci weer to have fallen by the wayside and 
Joseph Hislop, “a Scotchman who sings in French, 
Italian and English,” apparently is destined to take 
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his place. Otherwise all is quite along the banks of 
Lake Michigan. 
eae” \ eC 


Just before Fortune Gallo closed his nine 
months’ season with the San Carlo Opera Company 
last Saturday, at Providence, R. 1. he gave a 
benefit performance there of “Traviata” to aid 
Italy’s blind soldiers, and realized $5,000 for that 
laudable purpose. The week previous, at Wash- 
ington, another large sum was secured at a benefit 
arranged by Mr. Gallo for the George Washington 
University Hospital. The San Carlo impresario 
evidently is not one of those who, now that the war 
is well over, ceases his concern or charitable activi- 
ties in behalf of those who helped to win it. 


teens Gael 

Leopold Godowsky will arrive in Kansas City 
on June 5 for the purpose of interviewing all app!i- 
cants for his master class and of organizing the 
various classes which will begin active work on 
June 7. The famous pianist selected this city as 
the most appropriate point for his summer master 
school because of its geographical location and be- 
cause of the city’s particular interest in him. 
Horner-Witte, under whose direction the school 
will be held, states that applications are on hand 
from practically every State in the Union. Mr. 
Godowsky will have five weeks, therefore, of the 
most strenuous teaching of his entire career, which 
comes on top of an exceedingly busy concert 
season. 


scores nomena 
What is the meaning of the tremendous Mahler 
propaganda, culminating in Mengelberg’s nine days 
of nothing but Mahler, that is going on in Europe 
just now? Is it a business move started and financed 
to some extent by the Universal Edition, which has 
his works and has never been able to do much with 
them? Is it the class feeling of the Jews, which 
leads so many Jewish conductors to exalt his works? 
Or what is it? The American public has never taken 
kindly to them any more than they have to those of 
Bruckner, despite the efforts of a few conductors 
who admire the works of the industrious Linz com- 
poser. We have heard the Mahler symphonic works 
on both sides of the water, in splendidly prepared 
performances, and there are very few of them that 
have attracted or even interested us. To us Mah- 
ler is like Berlioz, a composer who was a supreme 
musical workman but who, unfortunately, lacked 
inspiration, as we call the gift of creating themes of 
real value. He spent his time, as did the French 
master, and as a dressmaker does, in draping gorge- 
ous symphonic clothes over stuffed and lifeless fig- 
ures of melody. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has to its credit a notable orches- 
tral season just ended, for not only did the city hear 
the great out-of-town symphonic bodies, but also it 
fostered, developed, and supported brilliantly, its 
own orchestra, led by Nikolai Sokoloff. His organi- 
zation accomplished practically a miracle, in spring- 
ing into existence and winning striking suc- 
cess all within a season. The leader and his 
men worked to such good purpose and re- 
hearsed so incessantly and so_ enthusiastically 
that Cleveland realized one fine day what a remark- 
able thing had been done in its musical midst, and 
at once the prominent social and financial forces fol- 
lowed the urging of the orchestra’s manager, Mrs. 
Adella P. Hughes, and subscribed funds wherewith 
to insure a continuance of the enterprise. The 
Cleveland public endorsed the orchestra unreserv- 
edly and its touring appearances elsewhere resulted 
in success after success, engagements for next sea- 
son following each out-of-town concert. In some 
cities where the Cleveland Orchestra gave a single 
concert, courses of four and five were arranged for 
1920-21. Some of the works with which Conductor 
Sokoloff and his men won real triumphs, according 
to reliable critical report, were Rachmaninoff’s sec- 
ond symphony, Beethoven’s fifth, Brahms’ second, 
Mozart’s in G minor, Tschaikowsky’s fifth and sixth, 
Chausson’s, Dvorak’s “New World,” Franck’s 
Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” (with Heinrich Gebhart at 
the piano), Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” Dukas’ “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice,” etc. Sokoloff played also many 
American compositions including several by Cleve- 
land composers. Among the soloists were Casals, 
Heifetz, Seidel, Thibaud, Edward Johnson, Frances 
Alda, Mischa Levitzki, Namara, etc. Engagements 
were filled by the orchestra in Oberlin, Dayton, 
Springfield, Akron, Canton, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Buffalo, and Pittsburgh, among other places. Alto- 
gether the 1919-20 record of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra must be rded as phenomenal and in some 
respects as unduplicated in the symphonic history of 
this country. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


The dailies print cables to the effect that Chalia- 
pine, the baritone, is reported to be receiving “the 
world’s highest salary of any famous singer.” Ca- 
ruso’s family and friends are hoping he won’t see 
the item. 

Rene 


The same dailies publish another dispatch saying 
that Paderewski again has declined an offer of $1,- 
000,000 for an American tour. Who made the offer? 

nee 


Siegfried O’Houlihan contends that a modern sym- 
phonic work is “atmosphere entirely surrounded by 
orchestration.” 

nner 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press, in commenting on 
John McCormack’s recent recital there, speaks of “a 
vocal arrangement of Handel’s ‘Largo.’” Edwin 
Schneider, the tenor’s in- 
strumental support, proba- 
bly plays piano arrangements 
of the accompaniments. 

nRre 

The operatic stable has 
been added to by A. B. 
Spreckels, who gives one of 
his two-year-old fillies the 
name of Segurola. The 
racer ran at Jamaica, L. I., 
on May 22, and finished 
second, at the odds of 3-1 
for the place. We were not 


close enough to observe 
whether the horse wore a 
monocle. 

neRe 


Willy — “That singer 
ought to be at the Metro- 
politan.” 

Nilly—“Indeed.” 

Willy—“Yes—the 
tropolitan Museum.” 

RnRe 

“Why shouldn’t there be 
harmony between Russia 
and Poland,” inquires the 
Morning Telegraph, “with 
Paderewski as Premier of 
the latter country?” Chiefly 
because Paderewski is not 
premier of Poland. 

neuer 

Calve’s voice cracked in 
London very recently on the final note of “Char- 
mant Oiseau.” She simply pointed to her throat 
and smiled. Some other singers would have glared 
at the accompanist. 


Me- 


Rre 
Nowhere more than in the cinema is the value of 
music demonstrated as a suggestive mental and emo- 
tional force. Imagine a movie without music. 
nue 
That leads the London Times to say on the sub- 
ject: “Once a picture dealing with Spain, by some 
strange mistake, was not accompanied by a selection 
from ‘Carmen.’ The film broke in two.” 
Rrer 
When we complimented a certain film producer 
on the discrimination he and his colleagues had 
shown in drafting music into the service of their 
entertainment, he answered: “You don’t seem to 
know that we had to do it in order to drown out 
the mechanical noises of ~ picture machine.” 


id id 

An observant chap, that M. B. H. He sends us 
a card from Heidelberg, and writes on it: “The his- 
toriette of Heidelberg, then and now. Old Heidel- 
berg. Studious youth with belly full of beer and 
rapier-carved faces. Folly of Faust. Philosophy in 
the clouds—Leibnitz, Kant, Nietzsche. Plastic art 
in sauerkraut. Kolossal inventions adapted from 
foreign sources. Warrens to generate young Ger- 
mans. Exportation of Teuton tourists. Heidelberg 
in 1914-15. Konquests. Krupp. Incendiarism. Rape. 
Assassination. Importation of clocks acquired by 
theft. Kross of Iron. Deutschland iiber Alles. 
Hoch! Hoch! Now, Ersatz. Bread. Katastro- 
phes. Kross of eee Pia Kaput. 


“So your daughter is musical?” “Yes.” “Is she going 
in So ehieatenl works?” “No, Jazzical.”"—Detroit Free 
Press. 

es nme 


London Musical News is of the opinion that while 
general reconstruction is under way, it should be 


a musical sense of humor, 


applied also to music critics, and suggests for Lon- 
don’s future commentators a special education and a 
“Royal College of Music Critics.” Ernest Newman 
agrees with the News and adds: “Musical criticism 
is as necessary to the public as tobacco and alcohol 
and other piquant poisons.” Mr. Newman admits 
also that “two or more of us can never get together 
without smiling at the gullibility of the public that 
reads us and takes us for oracles.” 
nRe 

The daily papers may wish to copy the item, which 
we unearthed recently by accident, that in 1315 the 
King of England fixed the prices of certain commodi- 
ties in the interests of the poor students of Oxford 
College. The edict was: “A good living ox, stall 
or corn fed to be sold for 16s., and no higher; if 
fatted with grass for 14s. A fat cow, 12s. A fat 
hog of two years old, 3s. 4d. A fat mutton corn fed 
or whose wool is not grown, ls. 8d. A fat mutton 





GRAND NEW METHOD OF WRITING MUSIC RECOMMENDED TO ALL AMATEUR COMPOSERS. 
The accompanying old print (published in London in 1828) shows that nearly a hundred years ago some one had 


(He probably was burned at the stake for it.) 


shorn, ls. 2d. A fat goose 2d. A fat hen or two 

chickens, one penny. Four pigeons or twenty-four 

eggs, one penny.” Envious comment is superfluous. 
ner 

What chance has music, one thinks after regarding 
the attached clippings from the New York Evening 
Journal of May 22: 

(Front page, top of sec- 
ond column.) 

MULE GIVES MERRY 
HEE-HAW TO FRESH 
ELEPHANT. 

Kane, Pa., May 22, 1920. 
—A bored elephant in a 
circus parade here, as if to 
relieve the monotony, raised 
its trunk high in the air 
and brought it down with 
a resounding thud on a 
mule at the curb, quietly 

watching the sights. 

Although hitched to a 
delivery wagon the mule 
wheeled about, took aim, 
and_ kicked twice. His 
hoofs caught the elephant 
squarely on the knees. The 
elephant stopped for an in- 
stant, but sought no fur- 
ther interchanges and fin- 
ished the parade with a de- 
cided limp. 

Ren 


Frank Morton writes an article in The Triad, on 
American humor, and does not appear to think us 
gifted with much of a funny sense as a nation. He 
likes Twain, Ade, Artemus Ward and Josh Billings, 
but thinks Cobb shallow and tedious. “There is a 
great host of smart American journalists, all with 
some deftness of humorous touch.” We thank you 
for the mention, Mr. Morton. And, too, we like 
the windup of your article: “There is the grim army 
of American moralists, all humorous without inten- 
tion.” neuer 

Australia, where The Triad is published is fairly 
grim itself along moral lines, for the Antipodean 


(Page 7, bottom of col.) 


HUNGARY TO _ SIGN 
TREATY FRANCE IS 
INFORMED. 

Paris, May 22, 1920.— 
The French Foreign Office 
has been officially informed 
that Hungary will sign the 

Peace Treaty. 


The picture, which is in colors, was 
secured by the Musical Courier through the courtesy of C. B. Harper, of New York. 
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commonwealth not long ago barred from its mails 

La Vie Parisienne, that highly respectable and up- 

lifting little journal from the Ville Lumiére. 
RRR 


An Altamont, Kan., paper speaks of a concert at 
which “the sexaphone was a prominent factor,” and 
Bert Leston Taylor comments: “Wagner could 
have put this horn to good use in ‘Die Walkiire.’” 

neue 

Here is a chance for American librettists. An 
American composer who already has written sev- 
eral operas (one of them produced with decided 
local success) writes: 

What I want is a tense, one act dramatic libretto with 
chorus and some chance for singing. I do not- care for 
Indian stuff, but am not opposed to it, nor am I opposed 
to the negro kind, though | believe the real thing is best 
made out of just plain white people, perhaps of a century 
ago so as to admit of costumes. It need not, for that mat- 
ter, even be American. What difference does that all make 
anyway so long as the drama is good and the diction really 
poetic, and not the sort of doggerel that some 
of the operas are made of! It comes to mind that 
both “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria” might be located in 
America as well as_in Italy, and that the “Ballo in 
Maschera” is laid in Boston (after having been originally 
laid in Sweden, Gustav ‘ITI, 
King of Sweden, becoming 
Count Richard, Governor of 
Boston), 


RR eR 


By the way, Ernest New- 
man points out in the 
Manchester Guardian that 
the modern young opera 
composer might study with 
profit the ground plan 
of “Cavalleria” and “Pag- 
liacci,” as safer models to 
follow than the Wagnerian 
music drama—which is 
more music than drama. 
The Wagner scheme is 
all right if you are a 
Wagner, Ernest points out, 
for his nature was essen- 
tially musical, and made 
him bend everything in his 
play to the service of the 
orchestra, a quasi-sympho- 
nic orchestra. He cuts his 
dramas to their essence of 
pure emotion, leaving out 
the matter-of-fact elements 


which music is unable 
to feed on. His aim was 
a libretto charged with 


nothing but the “stuff” of 
music, as he called it. He 
sought for a static drama, 
so that the music could 
reveal itself slowly, and avoid the too crass dynamic 
change, the surprise, the sharp conflict, which make 
the very life of drama. His scheme always was 
principally the glorification of music, and he fo- 
cussed the chief interest in the orchestra, and made 
the stage action accessory and illustrative. But 
Wagner was Wagner, and his phenomenal mastery 
of the orchestra enabled him to supply the material 
which the audience found lacking when it looked 
merely to the stage and the actors. In “Cavalleria” 
and ‘Pagliacci,’ the music heightens without re- 
tarding the action. Interest on the stage and inter- 
est in the audience are neatly balanced, the spectator 
being assaulted thereby on two sides of his nature. 
“You might argue,” is the Newman conclusion, 
“that the action of ‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Paglacci’ is so 
swift and violent that there is, as a result, rather 
more noise in the orchestra than music. Grant this 
and Wagner’s theory of the static and purely lyrical 
libretto is justified. But the less ravenous for music 
your text, and the less of a musician you need to 
be. Either by grace of providence or sheer design 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo acted on this principle, 
and, though neither were great musicians imagina- 
tively, they wrote two of the most effective operas 


of their day.” 
nRe, 


Henry T. Finck tells about bringing MacDowell 
and Wm. Dean Howells together, so that the latter 
might hear how his poem “The Sea” had been set 
to music by the composer. Howells, not being musi- 
cal, did not grasp the full significance of the com- 
position but appeared to be interested to think that his 
lines had inspired musical illustration. That is more 
than can be said for Kipling when Damrosch played 
his “Danny Deever” song setting for the author of 
those verses. Kipling listened for a few moments, 
then walked out of the room, and said never a word 
to Damrosch. To friends, however, he expressed 
his opinion that poems should not be set to music, as 








— 





it distorted their rhythm, disturbed the continuity of 
thought, and oftentimes made the imagery sound 
ridiculous. Goethe was another versifier who never 
was much impressed by tonal versions of his poems. 
He did not grow enthusiastic over even Beethoven's 
attempts. 

a) 

Often composers have played their works for us 
and always we have felt the idea forced in upon us 
that they wished not criticism but praise. 

mene 

Finck, by the way, confesses shamelessly that he 
was an amateur cellist in his earlier days. On one 
occasion he was playing a duo with Longfellow’s 
daughter when the eminent poet walked in and asked 
him how old his cello was. “Over a hundred years,” 
said Finck, “Rather small for its age, isn’t it?” re- 
marked Longfellow. 

rere 

Lieut.-Commander John Philip Sousa, march 
king, horseman and athlete, now 1s on the first leg 
of a horseback ride, accompanied by his daughter 
Priscilla, which, when completed, will establish a 
new long distance record for equestrians of either 
\rmy or Navy in times of peace. The first forty 
miles were covered comfortably when the agile 
Lieutenant-Commander and his athletic daughter 
reached New Brunswick. Abingdon, Pa., was the 
next stop, and from there to Philadelphia, a total 
of fifty miles, “all in a gallop,” the second section 
of the journey will be completed. Wilmington, 
Perryville and other highroad stations; thence to 
Baltimore, to Washington, D. C., to Petersburg and 
on to Richmond, are the high spots of the Sousa 
horseback itinerary, which will take him ye: fur- 
ther into Dixieland, possibly to Atlanta, when he 
will have completed the longest of his many long 
spring saddle rides. August 1 will find the hardy 
and irrepressible Lieutenant-Commander beginning 
his summer concert tour at the head of his famous 
band, which will play four weeks at Willow Grove 


Park this summer. 


nur 
Bruno Huhn puts his finger directly on a tender 
spot that is aching most of us apartment dwellers 
this spring when he sends the attached soulful lines, 
published in the Evening Sun: 
EVICTED. 
Out of the flat that covers me, 
Black as the pit from hall to hall, 
| damn what devils there may be 
For my unconquered landlord’s gall. 


Because | could not pay his toll, 

1 winced and cried beneath the yoke; 
Under the raising my rent 

My purse is empty, | am broke, 


of 


Beyond this flat of .wrath and tears 
Looms but the prospect of another, 
Diogenes lived in a barrel; 
My family couldn’t—-it would smother. 


It matters not how much | earn, 
A landlord gathers in the whole; 
He is the master of my fate: 
He is the captain of my soul. 
Charles M. Prager. 
nner, 

H. E. Krehbiel sounds a note of warning when he 
points out that many excellent trombone players have 
left symphony orchestras in order to play “jazz” at 
restaurants and cabarets where they receive as much 
as $125 per week for their work. Mr. Krehbiel is 
much exercised because he fears that “when the danc- 
ing mania has died out, as it must when the world 
returns to moral and physical health, these musicians 
will be unfit for the higher reaches of their art. Not 
only their ability but their taste also will be vitiated.” 
Mr. Krehbiel has been a keen observer also of other 
ultra modern manifestations, for he writes that “the 
dance music of today, the ‘Blues’ type especially, has 
kept pace in degeneracy with the dance itself,” while 
the tango has grown unpopular with dancers “who 
find pleasure in tight embraces and_ interlocking 
knees.” Mr. Krehbiel refers cleverly to “the shameless 
‘shimmy,’ ” and springs a surprise when he adds mys- 
teriously and prophetically—and no doubt authorita- 
tively—that “those who know whence that exhibition 
of licentiousness (the “shimmy) came will not be 
surprised when it is followed by its companion in 
lewdness soon to emanate from the negro brothels 
of the South.” Explaining his interest in such topics 
Mr. Krehbiel assures his readers: “That, however, 
does not concern us except as it will tend still further 
to dehauch music and lower the standard of our 
symphony orchestras.” 
ne 

We are taken to task by the London Herald for 
holding that Cecil Burleigh’s violin concerto in A 
minor is “more worthy than all the violin concerto 
literature issued in late years from any of the coun- 
tries.” The Herald puts an exclamation mark, in 
parentheses, thus (!) after Burleigh’s name. As 
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the Herald seems to have heard neither the concerto 
nor its composer’s name, why pick on us for being 
acquainted with both, When Schumann said of a 
certain composer, “Hats off, gentlemen, a genius!” 
that composer’s name was not familiar to everybody. 
Later on he turned out to be Johannes Brahms. 

nee 


It is good to know that in spite of the floods of 
materialism now sweeping our land, the little town 
of Bethlehem, Pa., will hold its Bach Festival at 
Lehigh University this week, May 28 and 29. 

n ® 


A Throaty Khyme— : 
“Said Culp to Caruso, “You sob; pray why do so? 
“| just love to gulp,” said Caruso to Culp. : 


| Vanity Fair. 
nme 
One whole page of last Sunday’s New York Amer- 
ican is devoted to an article called: “Is Geraldine 
Farrar’s Bare Back Too Suggestive?” Of course 
there are illustrations of the back in all the stages of 
revealment. One of the current bon mots now fly- 
ing up and down Broadway is credited to a certain 
prima donna who said of Mme. Farrar’s Zaza: “Only 
one button stands between her and eternal fame.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
A UNIQUE ORGAN RECORD 

Remarkable, indeed, must be the climate of San 
Diego, California. New Year’s Day this year 
marked the fifth anniversary of the beginning of 
daily organ recitals on the great Spreckels outdoor 
organ, which was presented to the city on Decem- 
ber 31, 1914. In the five years since then the 
average number of recitals postponed on account 
of inclement weather has been only nine per year. 
This and a great many other interesting facts are 
brought out by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the 
official organist, ever since the organ was opened, 
in the New Year's article contributed to the San 
Diego Union. He points out that a series of daily 
organ recitals extending over five years is unique 
in the history of American music and, indeed, in 
the entire history of music. He also speaks of the 
difficulty of selecting, preparing and performing 
daily programs, which may be appreciated when 
the figures for tyig are given. The number of 
pieces played were 2269. This figure included the 
repetition of some favorite numbers, but there were 
actually 1174 different compositions listed, about 
200 of which were played for the first time. 
Messrs. John D. and Adolph B. Spreckels certainly 
showed their love for the city of San Diego in a 
very practical and convincing way when they pre- 
sented this organ, the only outdoor organ in the 
world, and John D. Spreckels has evinced the 
continuation of his interest by paying the salaries 
of Dr. Stewart, the official organist, and of the 
tuner, whose services are needed daily, ever since 

the organ was erected. 


GOING HIM ONE BETTER 
Here is a pretty lyric by Thomas Carew, who 
was a popular English poet in the days of Charles 
& Note the happy blending of military noises and 
inusical charms: 
What though the German drum 
Bellow for freedom and revenge? The noise 
Concerns not us, nor should divert our joys; 
Nor ought the thunder of their carabins 
Drown the sweet airs of our tun’d violins, 


We have added a few lines of our own to this 
all too brief inspiration of Carew. Note the 
seventeenth century style of our poetic annex: 


Nor should the warble of our clarinets 
And families of saxophones in sets, 
Nor tubas—tenor, bass, and double bass— 
Disturb a military populace. 
Then let the German, French and English drum 
Defiance hurl; awake, harmonium! 
ad on to glory or a nameless grave, 
While oboes, flutes, bassoons, and cellos rave! 





DECORATIVE 

The advance cables telling of the visit to Rome of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra made the ex- 
traordinary assertion—purely by accident; of course 
—that “Mr. Damrosch is benighted.” That turned 
out, naturally, to be a mistake for “Mr. Damrosch 
will be knighted,” and sure enough, when the or- 
chestra gave its first Roman concert, May 23, he 
was decorated with the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, carrying with it the rank of knight, as the 
cables explain. 

Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra are touring in 
Surope. He is a good conductor and he deserves 
recognition, but somehow to the American mind the 
applause of the Roman audience and perhaps the 
congratulations of the King, would have been suf- 
ficient distinction for Mr. Damrosch to receive. We 
seem to remember that there is, or was, a Constitu- 
tional law in the United States forbidding a citizen 
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of this country from receiving foreign decorations 
and titles. What has become of that law in recent 
years, and was it relegated tacitly into the dust heap 
when the war brought about veritable showers of 
buttons, ribbons, medals, crossed palms, and other 
honorary insignia, for American military leaders, 
financiers, merchants, food administrators, and other 
personages helpful to Europe? “Commendatore” 
Damrosch or “Cavaliere” Damrosch means not a 
whit more than “Mr.” Damrosch, or plain Walter 
Damrosch. 


MAKING MISTAKES 

In a recent London speech, Lord. Robert Cecil 
said that the man who never made mistakes never 
made anything. Yet we know of many musicians 
who fear to branch out and undertake new enter- 
prises for fear of making mistakes. Imagine a 
man like the late Oscar Hammerstein being de- 
terred by a mistake here and there! He simply 
went ahead and attempted whatever he thought 
shou.d be done, no matter what the consequences. 
Hias he not made a name in the history of Ameri- 
can music? New York, Philadelphia, London, have 
permanent additions to their theatrical resources 
which will keep his memory green long after the 
reputations of many less enterprising managers 
shall have been forgotten. He may have made a 
few mistakes, but there is no mistake about the 
name he made. 

And how many mistakes have the great com- 
posers made while they were writing the works that 
give them their rank? If they had hesitated to de- 
part from the beaten track of their predecessors we 
would have had no new musical styles at all. Yet 
in quitting the beaten track they made many mis- 
takes before they discovered safe paths of their 
own through the unexplored harmonic jungle. 

One of the most famous mistakes recorded in 
mythology is that of Phaeton who undertook to 
drive the chariot of the sun across the heavens. 
Jupiter hurled a thunderbolt at him and dashed him 
to earth in order to save the universe from being 
consumed. He had an epitaph on his tomb for 
having failed gloriously, Ovid tells the tale in his 
“Metamorphoses.” He, and other ancient authors, 
thought it: was better to fail in a great attempt, 
than not to attempt anything great. 

We hope we will not shock the religious scruples 
of any of our readers by quoting from the bible. 
But it seems to us that the sixth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Genesis is an acknowledgement of a mis- 
take: 

And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart. 

Of course, we do not say that every one who 
makes mistakes will eventually make something im- 
portant and free from blemish. A few men are 
incapable of producing work of any value. But 
the vast majority of musicians could do better work 
and rank higher in their profession did they but 
apply themselves with more determination and con- 
tinuous effort, ignoring an occasional mistake. For, 
said Lord Robert Cecil, “the man who never made 
a mistake never made anything.” Need we point 
out that the thought expressed by the English 
statesman is not original with him? It is older than 
the Cecil family, one of whom was the most influ- 
ential statesmen at the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 





WHAT IS ‘THE GOOD OF MUSIC? 
Here is a pretty little dialogue on music from the 
almost forgotten poem of “Festus,” by P. J. Bailey, 
first published in 1839: 
LucirER— 
The only right men have is to be damned. 
What is the good of music, or the beauty? 
_ Music tells no truths. 
Festus 
Oh! there is nought so sweet 
As lying and. listening to music from the hands, 
And singing from the lips, of one we love— 
Lips that all others should be tuned to. Then 
Che world would all be love and song. 
Most songs are love songs. We hardly think 
that a sea song or a comic song would be as service- 
able as a love song when we were in a Festus mood. 


The Paris journal, Musique et Instruments, pub- 
lishes a story of an Englishman and an American 
who were invited to tea by an imprudent hostess 
and began to tell tall stories of their native coun- 
tries. The American led off. Said he: “Where I 
live there is a tremendous church clock. It strikes 
so loud that people living sixty miles away hear it 
threee minutes after it has struck.” “Oh,” answered 
the Englishman, “quite remarkable! It reminds me 
of a trumpeter I once knew. He blew so loud that 
you used to hear him in American three years after 
he had finished.” 
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CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS OPENS 
SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION WITH MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Under Direction of Llewellyn B. Cain, Musical Event Proves So Successful That a Permanent Festival Asso- 
ciation Is Now Being Considered—Clubs in Favor of a National Conservatory—Many Interesting 
Topics Considered—Election of Officers 





Photo by Laval & Ninnis 


AT THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS. 
First row, left to right: Ilya Bronson, Dr. Alexis Kall, Charles (, Draa, State publicity chairman; L. B. Cain, State 


festival chairman; Julius V. Seyler, treasurer. 


Second row: 


Mrs. Vincent Morgan, Bell T,. Ritchie, vice-president at 


large; L. BH. Behymer, Mana-Zucca, Hazel Ismond White, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, State president (re-elected) ; Mrs. Mattison 


B. Jones, first vice-president; Emma M. Bartlett, Mrs. Calvin Whiting, Mrs. William BR. Mabee. 


Standing: Mrs. J. C. 


Brumblay, president, Nevada Musical Club, Reno, Nevada; Mrs. O. D. Harris, Alice Barnet, Mrs. 0. N. Winchester, 
Mary Green Payson, Mrs. F. S. Langdon, Mrs. A. R. Ludlow, Kate L, Harpst, Mrs. H. L. Terry, Mrs. B. H, Carr, Mrs. 


G. A, 


Manheim, Mrs. Montgomery Thomas, Mrs. EB. B. Carr, Mrs. Arthur Anderson. 


Gentlemen at rear, standing: 


Left, Anton H. Embs, auditor; right, George Hdwards. 


Fresno, Cal., May 10, 1920.—The California Federation 
of Music Clubs opened its second annual convention at 
Fresno on Saturday, May 1, with a music festival under 
the able direction of State Festival Chairman Llewellyn B. 
Cain. The program was taken from the compositions of 
Handel, Leoncavallo, Verdi, Gounod, Haydn, Puccini and 
Rossini, with orchestral accompaniment, and was so in- 
spiring that a permanent festival association in Fresno is 
already proposed, 

The business of the federation was begun Monday 
morning, May 3, when Bell T. Ritchie, president of the 
Fresno Musical Club, delivered the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by the State president, Mrs. Cecil 
. Frankel. This was followed by very interesting talks on 
“State Festival Ideals,” by Llewellyn B. Cain, and “What 
a Music Festival Means to a Community,” by Kate 
L. Harpst, president of the Humboldt Music Festival As- 
sociation. In the discussion which followed it was the 
consensus of opinion that every county in the State should 
hold a musical festival once each year. 

Monday afternoon, Dr. Alexis Kall, late professor at 
the University of Petrograd and founder of the Petro- 
grad People’s Conservatory, delivered an illustrated lecture 
on “The New Thought in Music,” taking for his ideal and 
representative of the Russian School, Alexander Scriabin. 
The young artists’ contest filled the remaining portion of 
the afternoon. Edith Haynes Grimes, of Los Angeles, 
was awarded the fifty-dollar prize for voice, and Alice 
Mayer, of San Francisco, the same award for piano. 

The Noack String Quartet of Los Angeles, assisted by 
Olga Steeb, pianist, gave the entire program on Monday 
evening which was a delight to all. The numbers were the 
quartet, F major, op. 96, Dvorak; variations from trio, 
op. 50, Tschaikowsky, and quartet, op. 60, No. 5, Haydn. 
The program was given through the compliments of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra and Olga Steeb. 

Tuesday morning, May 4, was a feast in many ways. 
“The Relation of the Music Club to the Community” was 
the subject discussed by Mrs, Mattison B. Jones, and was 
full of practical ideas. Carrie Jacobs Bond next gave an 
informal talk on “Small Beginnings.” The morning was 
closed by an instructive talk on “The Relationship of Pub- 
lic School Music to the Child,” by Emma M. Bartlett. 

Tuesday afternoon was probably the most interesting 
occasion of all, in that it was a program of resident State 
composers, representing six of California’s leading cities, 
as follows: Oakland, Josephine Crew Aylwin; Los An- 
geles, Carrie Jacobs Bond and Charles T. Ferry; San 
Francisco, George Edwards and Mary Carr Moore; Fresno, 
Earl Towner; Redlands, Karl McDonald; San Diego, 
Alice Barnet and Mary Green Payson. The numbers were 
a revelation of beatty and the idea of having resident 
composers’ program is to prevail throughout the State the 
coming year. 

The Saslavsky Chamber Music Trio of Los Angeles en- 
tertained an enthusiastic audience Tuesday evening, giving 
the trio, D minor, Mendelssohn; sonata, A major, op. 100, 
Brahms, and the trio, E major (Dumky), op. 90, Dvorak. 
The program represented the compliments of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 

he following named officers were elected for 1920- 
1922: President, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Los Angeles; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Mattison B. Jones, Glendale; second 
vice-president, Mrs. E. E. Bruner, San Francisco; vice- 


president-at-large, Bell T. Ritchie, Fresno; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Benjamin Buker, San Diego; jedaseeues fellas 
V. Seyler, Los Angeles, and auditor, Anton H. Emba, 
Berkeley. 

After announcing the names of the newly elected offi- 
cers, Wednesday morning, May 5, a short business meet- 
ing was held and the federation went on record as unani- 
mously endorsing a bill providing for the construction 
and maintenance of a national conservatory and branches, 
soon to be introduced in Congress through the efforts of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, and another 
bill for a department of education which shall include a 
bureau of music and art, and shall be represented in the 
President’s cabinet by a secretary of ns saeaaer ep 





Renée Thornton and Richard Hageman Married 


The wedding of Renée Thornton to Richard Hage- 
man, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera and promi- 
nent coach and accompanist, took place Tuesday, 
May 18, at Englewood, N. J. The bride was given in 
marriage by Alfred Frank and had as her matron of 
honor Mrs. Arthur B. Chapin. Ashbel Welch acted as 
best man for Mr. Hageman. After the ceremony the 
bridal party and guests motored back to New York, 
where a wedding breakfast was served at Claremont- 
on-the-Hudson. 

Among those who attended the ceremony and the 
breakfast were Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Valeri, Sophie Braslau, Charles 
Triller, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacques Coini, Cornell Hawley, Dorothy Francis, Sam 
Lamberson, Mrs. Jacobi and Miss Myers. 


Announcement About Ganz Master Class 


W. A. Fritschy, manager of the forthcoming Rudolph 
Ganz master class in Kansas City (June 21 to July 24), 
has received so many requests from students desirous 
of entering the auditors’ class, but who are unable to 
attend the whole course of five weeks, that he is willing 
to quote terms on application to those who may wish 
to come to Kansas City for two or three -weeks only. 
Members of the listening class will receive, two weeks 
before the opening day, the list of the most important 
works that are to be performed by the master class 
during the course. This enables the auditors to ac- 
quaint themselves with said works beforehand and thus 
makes it doubly interesting for them to use the text for 
reference work and annotations during the sessions, 








New Zealand House Changes Hands 


Thomas Ritchie informs the Musicat Courter that 
his firm of Charles. Begg & Co., Ltd., of New Zealand, 
has cabled him of the purchase of the old established 
piano and music business of Messrs. Milner & Thomp- 
son, Christchurch, New Zealand. The firm has been 
established for over forty years and has built up a 
large connection throughout the Canterbury district. 

Mr. Ritchie has also announced that he will be glad 
to hear from manufacturers of all descriptions of mu- 
sical instrument sundries. Letters may be addressed 
to him at the Manhattan Hotel, this city. 


I SEE THAT 


It is reported that Mme. Galli-Curci is now under the 
management of Evans & Salter (Atlanta, Ga.), who 
will open offices in’. New York. 

The Metropolitan Opera’s Philadelphia performances will 

take place in the Academy of Music next season. 

Manhattan Hotel in Paterson, formerly occupied 
by festival soloists, has been destroyed by fire. 

The Capitol Theater in New York has been taken over 
by the Goldwyn Motion Picture Corporation. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company is considering playing 
two weeks in Atlanta next season instead of one, 
The Chicago Opera Association, in its official statement, 

announces only two novelties for 1920-21. 

The Budget Commission of the French Ministry of Beaux 
Arts has voted a subsidy of 100,000 francs for a 
popular theater in Trocadero. 

Walter Damrosch has been decorated with the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, receiving the rank of Knight. 
Springfield will probably hereafter have a three day festival 

each year instead of two as heretofore. 

The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association will not adopt 
any copyrighted edition of standardized music. 

Joseph Regneas will again spend the summer in the woods 
of Maine. 

The Lega Musicale Italiana offers $6,000 in prizes for the 
two best operas submitted. 

Regina De Sales will stop at the Hotel Wellington in New 
York until she sails for Europe. 

Mayo Wadler will return to America in the fall and fill 
many concert dates. 

Eleanor Spencer is winning one European success after the 
other. 


The 


. Carl Denton has been reappointed conductor of the Port 


land Symphony Orchestra, 

Eugene Ysaye has been engaged for two more years as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
Robert Quait was robbed of $900 worth of 

May 7. 
Draper, tenor, was married on 
Williams, an English singer. 
The next Maine Festival will celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of that State’s admission to the Union 

Vera Curtis has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
University Place Church, New York 

Alice Sovereign, Paul Costello and Elias Breeskin will 
give forty concerts in Australia and New Zealand this 
summer. 

A permanent festival 
for Fresno, Cal. 

Frederick Gunster appeared “four times as soloist at the 
Hays Music Festival. 

Adelaide Fischer will hereafter be under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg. 

Edmon Morris, of Spartanburg, has been referred to as 
“one of the best arrangers of festival programs.” 

A summer school of church music will be held at Welles 
ley College from June 21 to July 1. 

Europe is over-run with child prodigies 

Helen Jeffrey has been called “the Brunnhilde of the 
bow.” 

Emma Roberts and the Letz Quartet will give joint re- 


citals in the South in January and February. 


goods on 


Paul May 20 to Edith 


association is under consideration 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will play with the Boston, 
New York and Cleveland orchestras next season. 
John Phillip Sousa won a shooting contest with Fred 


Stone, the dancing comedian. 

Charles de Harrack leaves this month for a tour of Eng 
land and the continent. 

Richard Strauss probably will conduct twenty 
in Buenos Aires, beginning September 1. 

The Granberry Piano School gave a reception in. honor 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
The National Convention of the American Guild of Or 
ganists occurs at Oberlin, Ohio, June 22 to 24 
Chalmers Clifton has returned from a four weeks’ tour 
as conductor of the San Carlo Opera Company 
A report from Geneva states that Paderewski has refused 
a $1,000,000 offer for an American concert tour 
Grace Hofheimer, pianist, will tour for the Edison Com 
pany next season. 

Jascha Heifetz has taken musical London by storm 

Schumann-Heink’s philosophy of life is to love all man 
kind. 

Alma Simpson is to be under the exclusive management 
of Jules Daiber. 

The father of Hans and Selma Kronold died on May 16. 
A Toledo daily referred to Harriet McConnell as the 
finest singer heard there this winter, bar none 

Paul Dufault will be in New York in June. 

Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan, is to appear with 

. S. Kerr in Waterbury, Conn., May 28. 

Carl Muck is in the limelight in Berlin. 

John Hand’s Springfield Festival date resulted in the 
signing of a contract for a re-engagement 

Owing to labor troubles, Morris Gest sails for America 
in steerage instead of in a $1,750 suite 

The Kriens Symphony Club, 125 players, gave its eighth 
annual concert on May 

Walter Damirosch was recalled ten times 
chestra played at Monte Carlo, Italy. 

Marguerite Fontrese created a sensation as 
“Aida” at the Spartanburg Festival 

Reinald Werrenrath will return from abroad im time to 
fill some summer engagements in this country 

Frances Alda sails for Europe next Saturday 

Employees of the New York Federal Reserve Bank have 
undertaken the production of “The Bohemian Girl.” 

The Papalardo Municipal Opera Society has been en- 
dorsed by many prominent people. 

Eighteen pupils from the Aborn Opera School appeared 
in scenes from nine operas on May 19. 

Ignaz Friedmann will play in South America this sum 
mer and in the fall come to the United States. 
Rosa Raisa has been engaged for the Maine Festival. 
Grace Gardner gave her annual sunset recital in Cincin- 
nati on April 29. | ee 
The Omaha Opera Association made its debut in “The 
Bohemian Girl” in Omaha last month. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Festival consisted of six fine 
concerts. G. N, 
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Music Festivals Spring Into Life Again After 
Period of Temporary Abandonment Caused by War 


Despite the Numerous Changes Brought About by the Recent World War, Many Cities Have Resumed Their Musical Activities with Still Greater 
Enthusiasm and Success—New Choruses Show Fine Training—Well Known Soloists Heard—Festival Notes 


RICHMOND 


Wednesday Club Sponsors Splendid Concerts with 
Fitziu, Martinelli, Ruffo, Hageman and Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra—Loss of Chorus Greatly Felt 


Richmond, Va., May 13, 1920.—The twenty-seventh an- 
nual music festival of the Wednesday Club of Richmond 
was held at the City Auditorium on Monday and Tuesday, 

ay 10 and it. Like the previous festivals of this old 
— distinguished organization, this year’s concerts were 
featured by the engagement of excellent artists. It was, 
however, marked by a radical departure from the estab- 
lished custom of other years, in that the Wednesday Club 
Chorus had no part in the festival. Due to the club hav- 
ing had at hand no resident choral director, the chorus 
was dispensed with, and the artists were chosen from 
outside. 

With the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, or, at 
least, the usual traveling section of it, conducted by 
Richard Hageman, as the backbone of the festival, the 
Wednesday Club's artists were Anna Fitziu, soprano; Titta 
Ruffo, baritone, both of the Chicago Opera, and Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The audiences at this year’s concerts were, as usual, 
composed of the city’s large coterie of music lovers, aug- 
mented by many visitors from surrounding towns and 
cities. It is estimated that some 3,000 people were in at- 
tendance on each evening, and the demonstrations of ap- 
proval amounted at times to an ovation for each of the 
singers. Richmond has always been very appreciative of 
its visiting artists and this was especially marked through- 
out the concerts of this year. 


Tue First Concert. 


The program of the first evening’s concert brought out 
Miss Fitziu and Mr. Martinelli, with the Metropolitan Or- 
chestra, and Mr. Hageman. The numbers, as a rule, were 
familiar ones, The orchestra, under Mr. Hageman’s 
splendid leadership, gave such offerings as the “Tann- 
hauser” overture, the “Ride of the Valkyries,” the “Italian 
Caprice” of Tschaikowsky, and the Hungarian march from 
the “Damnation of Faust.” Besides these, shorter num- 
bers were the “Finlandia” of Sibelius, the Handel largo, 
in which the concertmaster of the orchestra accompanied 
by the harp played one section most delightfully, the 
“Moment Musical” of Schubert, and the “Valse Viennois” 
of Kreisler. Mr. Hageman elicited some fine effects from 
his men, conducting with his usual poise and his invariable 
authority of leadership. He was accommodating with his 
encores, adding “At the Mill” as one of his extra numbers, 
which was accredited by one of .the local papers to Mr. 
Hageman’s composition, and styling it “The Woodpecker,” 
much to Mr. Hageman’s amusement it might be added. 

Miss Fitziu charmed her audience with her personal 
attractiveness, not less than by her superb voice and 
splendid singing. Her hearers found her an artist of 
great powers, with tones of undeniably fine quality and 
top notes of unusual brilliancy. Her first number, the 
waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” was changed for 
an Arditi number, which served as a worthy introduction. 
Greeted with sustained applause, she returned and sang 
the “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” Her aria from “Goyescas” 
was, in many respects, her best number of the evening, 
and was a most artistic offering. The first half of the 
program was concluded by the “Madame Butterfly” duet, 
sung by Miss Fitziu and Mr. Martinelli, local critics pro- 
nouncing it the most satisfying vocal number of the eve- 
ning. 

Mr, Martinelli has sung in Richmond on several previous 
occasions, always to the delight of his audiences. His 
singing on Monday evening seemed as good as any he 
has ever done here, his voice being remarkably free and 
clear, and his high tones ringing and brilliant. Indeed, 
his high C in the “Salut D'Amour” from “Faust” was 
astonishingly resonant and telling. He gave the “M’ Appari” 
from “Martha” as his first number, singing with suavity 
and a sple ndid legato, returning to sing the “E Lucevan 
le stella” from “Tosca,” likewise a masterly offering. As 
to the “Rigoletto” aria, which he sang as an extra number, 





his audience greeted the opening orchestral notes with 

applause, and his closing cadenza, which he was compelled 

to repeat, was worthy of much admiration. One cannot 

deny that Martinelli is a very great favorite here and his 

unfailing good humor does much to make him so. 
Tuespay Eventnc’s Concert, 

The second concert of the festival was of considerable 
interest by reason of the anticipated appearance of Titta 
Ruffo, of the Chicago Opera. From an engagement at 
Syracuse, N. Y., the previous evening, Mr. Ruffo travelled 
something like eighte en or twenty hours to keep his engage- 
ment here. He arrived in Richmond barely in time for 
the concert. It requires something far beyond the ordinary 
to accomplish a feat like this, and, at the same time, 
sing his numbers with the sonority and plentitude of voice 
which were his. Mr. Ruffo confined himself to but two 











(Insert) Giovanni Mar- 
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numbers with the orchestra, the Hamlet “Brindisi” and 
the “Zaza” aria, and four or five songs with piano accom- 
paniment. 


Probably concert goers have never had the experience 
in Richmond before of an artist spending most of his 
time on the stage in acknowledging applause and 
bowing his appreciation of the same. After the first hear- 
ing of that glorious voice, the audience settled itself down 
to a determined series of recalls, Mr, Ruffo, with the 
utmost urbanity and good humor, returned willingly 
enough to bow his thanks, to joke with that part of the 
audience which sat upon the elevated stage seats, and to 
return and do the same thing all over again, but exhibited 
not the slightest inclination to sing all the encore numbers 
which his audience demanded. All were expecting to hear 
at least the “Prologue” or the “Toreador,” but neither was 
forthcoming. Instead, he sang, with the piano accompani- 
ment of his pianist manager, two or three Italian folk 
songs, and an English version of “Somewhere a Voice Is 


Calling,” which, by the way, he did in very good style and 
with good diction, 

The orchestral numbers at this concert opened with the 
“Oberon” overture, and included the “Sylvia” suite of 
Delibes, played with much delicacy to which Mr. Hageman 
added a pizzicati number and a setting of the Dvorak 


“Humoresque,” well arranged and capitally given. Two 
Brahms Hungarian dances, and the “Mill” closed the 
earlier half of the program. Schumann’s “Spring” sym- 


phony was down for the sixth number, but Mr. Hageman 
contented himself with the adagio movement, due doubtless 
to the lateness of the hour, and possibly anticipating some 
further loss of time through Mr. Ruffo acknowledging 
more applause. The Liszt rhapsody No. 2 closed the 
program. 

The orchestra played well, for the most part. Such 
deviations as were chargeable to them were attributed to 
no fault of the conductor, who labored earnestly at all 
times and with his invariable skill. 

The managers of the Wednesday Club, feeling a return 
to choral work desirable, are planning, it is understood, 
to secure without unnecessary delay, a competent choral 
conductor, and to reorganize and build up the choral forces 
for next season’s concerts. There seemed to the casual 
onlooker less community spirit in this year’s festival than 
is customary, attributable, no doubt, to the absence of the 
chorus and the local advertising which proceeds from 
several hundred interested workers. Therefore, the chorus 
will be made a more important feature than ever, and 
choral concerts will be given through the year. The 
choral features of the Wednesday Club have shared with 
its artists the glory of previous festivals and the club 
managers recognize this and plan to restore its importance. 

To President J. G. Corley, and his co-workers, credit 
is due for the success of the present festival. The corps 
of directors of the Wednesday Club embrace John Stewart 
Bryan, Robert M. Baker, Howard D. Bryant, J. G. Corley, 
Conway H. Gordon, G. W. Greener, G. Jeter Jones, Walter 
C. Mercer, W. Kirk Mathews, W. R. Reinhardt, George 
W. Stevens, Meade T. Spicer, Henry Schwarzschild, 
Nathan Simon, Helen Stevens, Jean G. Trigg, Thomas 
Whittet and J. O. Winston. The club’s officers are J. G. 
Corley, president; George W. Stevens, vice-president; 
G. W. Greener, treasurer, and G. Jeter Jones, secretary. 

L 


G. H. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Opens Notable 
Series of Concerts, Given Under Auspices of 
the Fine Arts Association 


Louisville, Ky., May 11, 1920.—The May Music Festival 
given under the auspices of the Louisville Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation, Ona B. Talbot, managing director, occurred May 
6, 7 and 8. The festival opened on Thursday afternoon 
with a concert by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer conductor, The principal feature of the 
program was the Sibelius E minor symphony, which was 
given its first performance in this city. Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
reading was musicianly to a high degree and his interpre- 
tation brought out every beauty of the score. Other num- 
bers on the program were the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” music, Rimsky- Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” 
and the “Peer Gynt” suite. The soloist was Harriet 
McConnell, who scored a distinct hit. She sang “O Don 
Fatale,” with “Take Joy Home,” by Caroline Wells Bas- 
sett, as an encore, 

At the Thursday evening concert the symphony was 
the Rachmaninoff 3 minor, and it afforded an interesting 
contrast to the one of the previous evening. Rafaelo Diaz 
was the soloist, and he more than equaled the high expec- 
tations which had been aroused. His first number was 
“Cielo e Mar,” and he sang it superbly, with a beauty of 
tone and an emotion which revealed the artist. He was 
recalled many times and sang an aria from “Carmen, e 
His second number was Gounod’s “Ah! leve toi, soleil,” in 
which he was even more successful, “La Donna e Mobile” 
was his encore which ,he was obliged to repeat before the 
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audience would be satisfied. The “Finlandia” and “Valse 
Triste” by Sibelius, and the finale to “Rheingold” were the 
remaining orchestral numbers, 

On Friday night, Lucile Lawrence and Oliver Denton 
were heard in Joint recital. Miss Lawrence sang ee 
mio dio’ from ‘ ‘La Forza del Destino” ; “Aux morts 
la Pattie,” Fevrier; “Le Steppe,” Gretchaninoff ; ave 
Au Soliei,” Georges, and a group of English lyrics. Her 
accompanist was Isaac Van Grove. Mr. Denton was well 
received by the audience and played a brilliant program 
in a manner to win great applause. His selections were 
sonata “Eroica,” op. 50, MacDowell; a Chopin group con- 
sisting of the C sharp minor nocturne, the D major 
mazurka, and the B minor scherzo, Rubinstein’s barca- 
rolle in A minor, etude, op. 8, No. 10, by Scriabine, and 
“Triana,” by Albeniz, were the remaining numbers, with 
Liszt's eighth rhapsody as an encore, this being perhaps 
the best work of the evening. 

The closing concert on Saturday night was given by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, con- 
ductor. Mr, Altschuler, however, on this occasion con- 
ducted only the latter part of the program, the first part 
being devoted to the compositions of Henry Hadley who 
himself conducted them. The “Herod” overture was the 
opening offering—a highly tragic presentation of Mr. Had- 
ley’s conception of the execrated monarch’s character, the 
contrasting elements being wonderfully worked out. Six 
“Silhouettes” followed—miniatures of America, Spain, 
France, Italy, Egypt and Ireland. These were rather con- 
ventional in conception but very entertaining. The pre- 
lude to the third act of “Azora” followed, full of melod- 
ious charm, and this section of the program concluded 
with two excerpts from “Cleopatra,” the first being the 
intermezzo and the second the “Dance of the Desert 
Girls.” Mr. Hadley, with true professional courtesy, re- 
signed all the honors of the intermezzo to R. Williams, 
the solo flutist, whose playing of the beautiful air was en- 
trancing. Mr. Hadley made many friends here and his 
return will be anticipated with keen interest. The Kalin- 
nikoff in G minor was the symphony and the other orches- 
tral offerings were Spendiaroft’s “Three Palms” and Voti- 
chenko’s “Easter in Ukraine.” Saturday night’s audience 
was the largest and most enthusiastic of the week. 


K. W. D. 


SYRACUSE 


Director Lyman Presents Five Splendid Programs with 
Notable Soloists—Chicago Orchestra, Under 





Stock, and Excellent Chorus 
Special Features 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 17, 1920.—The Syracuse Music 


Festival of 1920 has passed into history, proving itself to 
be one of the most successful and largely attended of any 
of the long series of recitals which have been held in this 
city. For four years the city has been without its annual 
festival for a variety of reasons. The only suitable audi- 
torium, the Arena, has been in use as a State armory, and 
this made it unsuitable for large musical events. In 
addition, the war conditions have made it seem inadvisa- 
ble to attempt the giving of a spring festival. With the 
changing conditions, however, the music lovers of Syra- 
cuse and the business men who are interested in the sup- 
port of music determined that the year 1920 was a desirable 
season in which to resume the spring festivals, 

The interest in music has been kept up during the past 
three years by a series of recitals given each year at the 
Mizpah Auditorium in the First Baptist Church, under the 
direction of the Recital Commission, and also by the re- 
citals given, most of them in the same auditorium, by the 
Morning Musicals, Inc. 

The musical festival this year comes as a climax to a sea- 
son which has been full of concert attractions, and its suc- 
cess is a noteworthy tribute to the efforts which the festi- 
val board have put forth. The Festival Association has 
been fortunate this year in being able to secure for the 
festival the new Keith Theater, which opened last January. 
This beautiful auditorium is considered to be one of the 
finest theaters in the United States and has a seating ca- 
pacity of nearly twenty-six hundred people. The acoustics 
and appointments are the last word in theatrical arrange- 
ment, and barring many difficulties in the stage arrange- 
ment for chorus and orchestra, the environment of the 
festival left little to be desired. 

The officers of the Central New York Music Festival 
Association, Inc., of this year include A. H. Cowie, presi- 
dent; A. W. Loasby, first vice-president; Prof. Adolf Frey, 
second vice- -president; C. Harry Sandford, treasurer; Mel- 
ville Clark, Secretary ; Warren E. Day, Douglas E. Petit, 
Virgil H. Clymer, W. Paige Hitchcock, W. Dayton Wege- 
farth, John D. Pennock, Fred R. Peck, Prof. Edgar A. 
Emens, Robert W. Disque, Carleton A. Chase, Prof. How- 
ard Lyman, with W. D. Hawley, business manager. The 
festival was made possible by a group of some one hun- 
dred and twenty-five public spirited men, without whom 
the association would not have dared to undertake so pre- 
tentious a program, 

The advance work upon the festival began over a year 
ago, and the rehearsals by the chorus of 300 voices began 
last fall. Prof. Howard Lyman, head of the department 
of choral music of Syracuse University and director of 
music of the First Baptist Church, acted as conductor of 
the festival chorus, and John J. Raleigh, director of music 
in the public schools, acted as conductor of the school 
children’s chorus. Both men have exerted themselves to 
the utmost to secure the best results from the choruses 
which they drilled, and great credit is due both of them. 
In speaking of the work of the festival chorus, an out 
of town visitor at the festival, one who has attended 
festivals this season in a number of other cities, said that 
in his opinion the work done by Professor Lyman’s chorus 
at Syracuse was the equal of any that he had heard any- 
where and superior to that offered by choruses at many 
other festivals. 

Considering the fact that there has been no festival for 
a number of years and that for this reason a permanent 
organization had to be built up from the ground, the praise 
accorded throughout the week to the efforts of the chorus 
certainly reflected great honor upon Professor Lyman. 


Monpay Eveninc, May 10. 


The first recital of the festival occurred on Monday 
evening, May 10, and the soloist was Titta Ruffo, of the 
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Chicago Opera Association. Appearing jointly with him 
on the program were the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederick A. Stock, and the Festival Chorus. The 
work of Ruffo abounded in contrasts. His first number 
was the aria from “Zaza,” by Leoncavallo. Before the 
close of the aria he had won over his audience and an 
encore was demanded. Later he gave the “Figaro” aria 
from “The Barber of Seville.” His was the real spirit of 
the work, and he showed by his energetic and virile in- 
terpretation his conception of the number. The audience 
recalled him again and again. For his last number, the 
“Drinking Song” from “Hamlet” was his offering. His 
vocal technic is remarkable and the volume and range of 
his voice, together with a rare beauty of tone, made his 
recital one of marked moment in. the music life of Syra- 
cuse. 

The orchestra was heard first in the “Solenelle” overture 
of Glazounoff, later in Alfven’s Swedish rhapsody, and the 
closing number was “Le Carnaval Romain” of Berlioz. Of 
these, the number which was most pleasing to the audience 
and won the greatest applause was the Swedish rhapsody. 
In fact, in the first number the orchestra, for some reason, 
seemed nervous and the audience rather coldly critical; 
but the second number won approval and was most hearti- 
ly received. The performance of the Berlioz number was 
also brilliant, the shading and coloring being especially 
remarkable. 

The chorus was heard three times, first giving “A Song 
of Liberty,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and then a group 
which included “Spring,” by Berwald; “Break, Break, 
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Break,” by Berwald, and Ward- Stephens’ “Christ in Flan- 
ders.” Its last offering was “Peace with a Sword,” by 
Mabel W. Daniels. Of all these, the Berwald numbers 
probably received the greatest applause. The chorus 
showed excellent balance, fine technic, and a freshness and 
clearness of tone which were most pleasing. At times 
there seemed to be too little volume, due perhaps to their 
being placed so far back on the stage. The Berwald num- 
bers were first given in Syracuse a year ago at the Mizpah 
Auditorium, and both of them show remarkable skill and 
ability in composition. Dr, William Berwald is an hon- 
ored member of the faculty of the College of Fine Arts 
of Syracuse University, and it was indeed a pleasing fea- 
ture of the festival that his numbers should rank as the 
choral gems of the opening evening. At the close of the 
recital the audience was treated to a surprise when Presi- 
dent Cowie announced that by special request Mr. Ruffo 
— give an additional number, which he did in splendid 
style, 

The auditorium of the theater was crowded to capacity 
for the opening evening, an equally good attendance being 
shown at each of the other concerts. 


TuespaAy AFTERNOON, MAY JIT. 


On Tuesday afternoon, the second, or symphony, con- 
cert was given by the Chicago Orchestra, the soloists being 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano, and Louis Baker Phillips, pian 
ist. Mr. Stock’s selections for the afternoon included the 
overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla,” by Glinka; Tschai- 
kowsky’s fifth symphony, E minor, op. 64, and the scherzo 
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from “The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” by Dukas. Of these, 
without question, the gem was the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony. The wonderful ability of Mr. Stock and his men 
was never better shown than in the development of this 
massive symphony, and the rendition which the orchestra 
it will remain long in the minds of those who were 


Kave 


privileged to hear it. The blending of tone was nothing 
hort of marvelous, and the climaxes throughout were 
iilt up with great skill, The other numbers were also 


xcellently done 
Miss Sparkes proved herself a pleasing and interesting 
oloist, and her work in ballad was especially good, Her 
included “Air de Lia” (“L’Enfant Prodigue”), 
Debussy, with orchestral accompaniment, and the fol- 
wing group with piano accompaniment by Roger Deming 
Chere Nuit,” Bachelet; “Le Baiser,” Goring Thomas; “A 
song of Old London,” Oliver, and “A Birthday,” Cowen 
She is an artist of great merit, and Syracuse people will 
watch with interest her further appearances 
he pianist of the afternoon was Louis Baker Phillips, a 
former Syracuse resident who was connected with the 
College of Fine Arts while here. His offering was Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto for piano, No. 2, G minor, op, 22, his per 
rmance of which made a most excellent impression. He 
bril 


numbers 


has adequate technic, accurate interpretation, and 
liancy of coloring. His climaxes were excellently built 
up, and his whole reading of the concerto was most mas- 
terly and inspiring. He was applauded to the echo, and, 
s a result of the ovation he received, gave as an encore 
a Chopin nocturne 
Tuespay Eveninc, May 11 

The concert on Tuesday evening was given by Rosa 
Raisa, the dramatic soprano; Sue Harvard, soprano; 
Frank Laird Waller, accompanist; the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Dr. Stock, and the Festival Chorus, un- 
der Professor Lyman. The audience was a large and bril 
liant one, and the performance seemed even better than 
on the opening night. The orchestra appeared to attack 
ts work with more vigor and strength, the chorus was 
1 splendid form, and the entire evening was one of de 
light 

Mme, Raisa has a voice of great range and of marked 
purity and sweetness. She was in splendid voice on this 
evening, and her deep, rich tones brought great pleasure 
to her audience, Unassuming and quiet in her manner, 
she made no attempt to be spectacular, and yet she aroused 
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the audience to marked enthusiasm. She 
was very generous in her encores and 
caught the favor of the audience by sing- 
ing some of her encores direct to the 
chorus, which was seated behind her, and 
exceedingly iiberal in its applause. Local 
critics spoke of her arias in the highest 
terms. The evening will stand out in the 
memories of those who heard it as one 
of exceptional interest and pleasure. 
Mme. Raisa’s numbers were the aria from 
“Vespri Siciliani” of Verdi, a group— 
“Star of You,” Rogers; “Kaknebolno,” 
Rachmaninoff, and “L’Arriero” (in 
Spanish), Nogero, and “Casta Diva,” 
from “Norma,” by Bellini. . 
The orchestra gave three numbers, 
which included the overture “Carnaval,” 
op. 92, Dvorak; two Debussy nocturnes, 
“Clouds” and Festivals,” and the prelude 
to “The Meistersingers” of Wagner. The 
orchestra also accompanied the chorus in 
two of its offerings. Perhaps the most 
striking and beautiful numbers by the 
orchestra were the two Debussy offer- 
ings, although the rendition of the Wag- 
ner number was excellently done. The 
chorus was heard in Elgar’s “As Tor- 
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FREDERICK STOCK AND STARS OF THE 


SYRACUSE 
1, Frederick Stock (Moffet photo, Chicago); 2, 
Titta Ruffo (photo © Matzene, Chicago) ; 3, Rosa 
Raisa (photo © Mishkin, N. Y.); 4, Louis Baker 
(Hornbaker photo, Scranton); 5, Sue 
Harvard; 6, Edward Johnson; 7, Lenora Sparkes 

(photo 
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HOWARD LYMAN, 
Director of the festival. 


rents in Summer,” Fanning’s “Song of the Vikings” 
and Moussorgsky’s chorale ballad, “Joshua,” Sue Har- 
vard admirably singing the soprano solo in the last 


number and George L. Patten, Herbert L. Rothwell, C. 
Harry Sandford and John G, Ray pleasing in the unison 
baritone quartet. Their work was well done, “The Song 
of the Vikings” being particularly sharp and clean in at- 
tack and rendition. Great credit is due Professor Lyman 


/ 
j 
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fomphis skillful leader- 
ship of the chorus and 


orchestra in these 
numbers. 
WEDNESDAY AFTER- 


noon, May 12, 


The children’s con- 
cert came on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Sue 
Harvard, soprano, and 
Enrico Tramonti, harp- 
ist, being the soloists. 
The children’s chorus 
appeared three times, 
the offerings being 
“Miller’s ooing,” 
Fanning; “Annie Lau- 
rie,” William ig <r 
“Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground,” Stephen 
C. Foster, and “On 
Parade,” Loomis. 
Prof. John J. Raleigh, 
who has been director 
of public school music 
in this city for twenty- 
one years, as usual, 
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conducted the children’s chorus. The house was packed 
and the chorus of 450 voices showed most excel- 
lent training under the direction of Professor Raleigh and 
his teachers. The “Miller’s Wooing” of Fanning, with 
orchestral accompaniment by the Chicago Orchestra, was 
a revelation in many ways. Miss Harvard sang two arias 
—“Porgi Amor,” from “La Nozze di Figaro,” by Mozart, 
and “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise,” by Charpentier ; and 
a group of songs in English, comprising “Ah! Love, But a 
Day,” Protheroe; “Ho! Mister Piper,” Pearl Curran; 
“Sonny Boy,” Pearl Curran, and “Down in the Forest,” 
Landon Ronald. Miss Harvard was accompanied by 
George McNabb, ‘official festival accompanist. She pos- 
cesses a soprano voice of fine quality and of great strength. 
Her offerings were marked with much grace and beauty 
of tone, and her audience was greatly delighted by her 
singing. The children were especially pleased when she 
sang one number directly to them toward the close of her 
program. 

The orchestra gave numbers well fitted to the character 
of the recital, the selections being “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” Elgar; the andante movement from the “Sur- 
prise” symphony, Haydn; the symphonic poem, “Danse 
Macabre,” Saint-Saéns and the overture to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai. Mr. Stock’s men showed 
that they could delight the young people as well as those 
of more years. 

Enrico Tramonti, the harpist, gave the fantastic for harp 
and orchestra by Dubois, and showed himself an artist of 
more than the usual ability. 

Wepnespay Eveninea, May 12. 

The climax of the festival came on Wednesday evening. 
Edward Johnson, the American tenor, was the soloist, and 
his appearance was one of the sensations of the festival. 
He had hardly finished his first number before the audi- 
ence realized that it was hearing one of the finest tenors 
that has ever sung in Syracuse in the past few years. His 
voice throughout its range is of remarkably appealing 
quality; he gets his effects without great effort; he is en- 
tirely free from distracting or unpleasing mannerisms, and 
he takes the high notes of his arias with the greatest of 
ease and artistic beauty. He had his audience with him 
from the very start, and was recalled again and again. 
His offerings included “Colpito qui .ni Avete,” from 
“Andre Chenier,” by Giordano; “Donna non vidi mai,” 
from “Manon Lescaut,” Puccini, and the 
“Prize. Song” from “The Mastersingers,” 
Wagner. 

Not only was the singing of Mr. John- 
son a revelation, but the work of both 
chorus and orchestra seemed well nigh 
beyond criticism. The chorus seemed to 
have gained very materially in its appear- 
ances during the week and developed a 
spirit of unity which was not so apparent 
the first evening. When the singers re- 
peated by special request Ward-Stephens’ 
“Christ in Flanders,” it seemed as if every 
individual member was doing his or her 
very best to make the number a rousing 
success as it proved to be. Other offer- 
ings included “The Recessional,” by Mat- 
thews, with orchestral accompaniment and 
Edward Johnson as soloist, and “Land 
of Our Hearts,” by Chadwick. 

The orchestra gave three offerings, all 

of which aroused great enthusiasm in 
the audience. The first number was the 
“Dramatic” overture by William Ber- 
wald. Not only is this number one of 
great beauty in itself, but it was so ad- 
mirably played by Mr. Stock’s men that 
it aroused more than ordinary interest and 
enthusiasm. Following its rendition, 
Professor Lyman brought Dr. Berwald 
out on the stage and he was given a 
veritable ovation. The orchestra also 
played four numbers of MacDowell’s 
suite in A minor, including “In a Haunted 
Forest,” “Summer Idyl,” “Shepherdess’ 
Song” and “Forest Spirits.” These were 
given with an artistry which it would be 
hard to surpass. The last offering, Her- 
bert’s “Irish Rhapsody,” was so well ren- 
dered and proved so popular that they 
were compelled to give an encore. 
_ The festival of 1920 was pronounced 
in all quarters, upon its completion, to 
be one of the finest, if not the finest, 
that Syracuse had ever enjoyed. Great 
credit is due to the officers and directors 
of the Music Festival Association and to 
many friends who helped in one way and 
another to make this festival a rare feast 
of music for the people of this city. 


(Festivals continued on page 27.) 


The Letz Quartet in Demand 


The coming fourth season of the Letz Quartet will 
be as active as those the .Kneisel Quartet enjoyed in. its 
palmiest days, according to Daniel Mayer, who is man- 
aging the tour. Among the engagements booked dur- 
ing the past week have been the following: Chamber 
Music Society, Philadelphia, January 2; Ladies’ Morn- 
ing Musical Club, Montreal, December 2; Charleston 
Musical Society, Charleston, S. C., February 6; Wolver- 
ine Lyceum Bureau, Detroit, January 12, and Chamber 
Music Society, Cleveland, March 8. Other cities: that 
will hear the yo pehcry next season are Pittsburgh, New- 
port, Tampa, Miami, Atlanta and Chicago. 


Edna Mampell at Globe Concert 


Edna _Mampell, the young American contralto who 
recently gave a successful New York recital, was one of 
the soloists at the Globe Music Club concert in the 
auditorium of De Witt Clinton High School, New York, 
on Wednesda evening, May 19, on which occasion she 
charmed the large audience with her artistic rendition of 
are sean oes d’Arc) Tschaikowsky; “Danza,” 

adwick; “Greatest Miracle of All,” Guion, and “Th 
Lost Chord,” by Sullivan. ° é 
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Cornell Festival, After Four Years’ Vacation, Revived 
in Notable Fashion Under Dr. Hollis Dann’s Effi- 
cient Leadership—New Chorus Surprisingly 
Fine—Large Andiences Delighted with 
All Four Performances—Well 
Known Soloists Assist 
By Pierre V. R, Key. 

Ithaca, N. Y., May 16, 1920.—Music festivals always 
impressed me as gala affairs. I never get over the feeling. 
Time goes on, and music festivals come and go (some, 
I'll admit, should “go” into the discard), and still I persist 
in attending them, and getting from the best ones a certain 
musical satisfaction and a peculiar thrill which emanates 
distinctly from this one and only, blown-in-the-bottle, 
simon-pure, species. Years ago, when I made an amateur 
appearance in an amateurish performance of an amateur- 
pertormed comic opera, I recall the thrill coming to me 
all during the rehearsals and at the preseritations. I am 
affected similarly by music festivals. All of which by 
way of leading up to the Cornell Festival, which recently 
took place in this charming town and brought delight to 
several thousand souls. 

They are not, up here, like the musically fattened audi- 
ences of New York. They get less .. . being, therefore, 
more fortunate. For what they have is better, in the main, 
than what New Yorkers have poured down their throats 
tor the greater part of the all-to-short season for what 
is crowded musically into it. 

I can see the editor of the Musicat Courter reaching 
for his big blue pencil to “cut” from my copy the things 
he has by now decided I am about to say (honest-to- 
graciousness music critics always give editors a nervous 
chill). But I shall fool him. For Cornell gave so artisti- 
cally admirable a festival that I must write eighty-five or 
ninety per cent. “favorable.” (1 can see that editor gasp- 
ing that such a thing is possible for a critic). Well, he 
can thank Hollis Dann for that. Dr. Dann is responsible. 
Reviving these festivals after four years, the Cornell music 
director had, first of all, to organize his chorus; then to 
train it, then to lay out the programs for the four perform- 
ances which consumed the greater part of Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings and Saturday afternoon (May 
13, 14 and 15). 

As a whole it wasn’t such a bad programmatic scheme— 
especially for the purpose. I couldn't quite reconcile “Aida” 
in concert form, but one may not invariably hew to the 
set line which the music classicists and long-haired breth- 
ren insist is the sole formula. Audiences have, on occa- 
sions, to be considered. And looking about I have not 
been able to discern so very much in the way of festival 
programs that were not more or less open to legitimate 
questioning on the grounds of high and lofty standards. 
Since the programs are properly in order, let us give them 
herewith : 





‘ FIRST CONCERT. 
Thursday evening, May 13. 


Aida 

Pas 0.2 bs chscnehets tb akearceraesnrerbens Grace Bonner Williams 
BEE 5s oOo scab eednreos cFePbcdee cOctntsteeess Louise Homer 
SE ee Pe Pee TERT TL ares Ruth Blackman-Rodgers 
NRE  Waccllbiedisniss ipa kissed 0<6Khhesee0e shveteess Paul Althouse 
POND. odin y Han dead occ ts Kab seen eee evs é Thomas Chalmers 
PO “BOO TAME cides coeveseceeesd Charles Trowbridge Tittman 
A Sitawiase Tee ste ole UMREH 04 be GERD 492 cod Rhawanee vas Robert Steel 

The Festival Chorus 

Hollis Dann, conductor. 

SECOND CONCERT. 

Friday evening, May 14. 

Soloist: Edouardo Tramonti, harpist. 
Conductors: Frederick Stock and Hollis Dann. 

Overture, “Leemere” NG... 8.66. secrcctosccvscscceseses Beethoven 
Largo, from the “New World” symphony............+.05+ Dvorak 
Chorale and variations for harp and orchestra.............. Widor 
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Envieatlen. 0020 Damatikis oivnig vos oii cbs d ecole secu siee bee Weber 
epee CHOCGs, Tee “RUMI 6. oi ccs s cock decceis Oude ewes Gounod 
Intermission. 
Hangitien:shageed::Be.)0i oss. Fe ives Ree Liszt 
5 ee eS Fae ee Ge ee Ps ee eee ee eee Dett 
“Brothers, Alert!” from “Caractacus’’.............0.+0++++.Elgar 
SSUMRTNEE OM INI = rei oii Terns bda ceive cceenne tees Wagner 


les Sa Es MRIS aa Be 5 R05 od chive Vn gid ede CEO Fletcher 
THIRD CONCERT. 
Saturday afternoon, May 15. 
Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla’”’ Gliolia 
A RE EN oe ee Pere: Tschaikowsky 
Intermission. 
from “Herodiade”’.............. Massenet 
r. Werrenrath 


Aria, “Vision Fugitive,” 


EE is ons oak od weds eV Ob ERect ued « Beethoven 
SPE CI se CEs te WAS Sy v hod ch eU Od OL eh e's G00 coke Schubert 
Concert! waléa,; No. 3, Fo major. coc cici te cde deteeu a Glazounow 
Symphonic poem, “Finlandia” ............ pécd ebik, auMNS Sibelius 


Conductor, Frederick Stock. 
FOURTH CONCERT. 

Saturday evening, May ts. 

“The Dream of Gerontius” 

Poem by Cardinal John Henry Newman. 
usic by Sir Edward Elgar. 
Gerontius: Edward Johnson, tenor. 
The Priest: Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. 
The Festival Chorus. 
Intermission. 

“The Beatitudes” 

_ Words by Lady Coleomb, Music by César Franck. 

Soloists: Grace Bonner Williams, soprano; Gertrude Quarles, con 
tralto; Edward Johnson, tenor; Ernest D. ‘Button, tenor; Anson 
Clark, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Charles Trowbridge 
Tittman, bass. 

: Chorus — Organ — Orchestra. 
Hollis Dann, conductor; James T. Quarles, organist. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under- Frederick 
Stock, formed the keystone of the four performances, 
and fatigued as the ‘musicians unquestionably were after 
a long, hard season, they nevertheless played with the 
splendid tone quality characteristic of this organization, 
the same almost unerring precision, the sand-papered 
fineness of finish. I wish there might have been ten more 
strings added to those we heard. A little more “bite” 
would have been provided. But there was really not 
much to fuss about; and the wood-winds left me always 
grateful after every concert in which the orchestra pre- 
dominated. 

A Fine Cnorus, 

The chorus, in the matter of importance, was secondary 
only to the orchestra. It is an excellent body of singers 
(about 250 voices) in raw material, fresh and vibrant 
in tone quality, and having all the exuberance of youth. 
I missed in the tenors the fullest satisfaction in the 
matter of top notes (one usually does in a chorus) ; 
but for all that I got tone enough in the climaxes to 
leave one quite content. And everything considered the 
quieter phrases were commendably sung, with a unanim- 
ity which was often worthy of high praise. The soloists, 
as a whole, met all requirements; certainly the audiences 
went “wild” enough over them, 

“Aida” had a very commendable presentation—in so far 
as that may be achieved without “action” and settings.” 
Dr. Dann conducted this performance. He did it, more- 
over, with a clear insight into the requirements of the 
music, and his control over his various forces was steadily 
maintained. The orchestra and chorus were always “to- 
gether,” which is more than I have been able to say for 
some New York performances of the Verdi work pre- 
sented by very distinguished operatic companies. 

Paul Althouse, as Radames; Louise Homer, singing the 
music of Amneris, and Thomas Chalmers sustaining the 
part of Amonasro, had the greater share of the “Aida” 
soloist burden to sustain. Grace Bonner Williams was 
a creditable Aida, in so far as intelligent and painstaking 
care goes, but her voice was a trifle light to do fullest 
justice to the measures of this rather large-mould music. 
Nevertheless, she left an excellent impression. 

Althouse made a distinct “hit.” He was a valiant 
warrior, vocally, and unstinting in “giving” his voice. 
On this occasion he was pleasing to a greater extent 
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than on any previous one I recall. Mme. Homer got 
a warm reception from her auditors. Mr. Chalmers is 
ever the painstaking artist, and a reliable one. His Amo- 
nasro reflected the traditions which he has come to acquire, 
and his smooth baritone voice was in excellent condition. 
Charles Trowbridge Tittman, who has a real bass voice and 
is one day to be still further heard from, had the roles 
of both Ramphis and The King. He acquitted himself 
well. The lesser roles were sung by Ruth Blackman- 
Rodgers, who was the High Priestess, and Robert Steel, 
who brought the message which so “stirred” matters up. 
Tue Busy OrcHestra. 

The Friday evening concert was mostly orchestral, 
and consequently eminently serious in design. Beethoven's 
“Leonore” overture No. 3 is one which Stock always 
reads to the approximate limit of possibilities. He did 
so on this occasion, and he got all one would consistently 
ask from. the largo from Dvorak’s “New World” sym- 
phony. These two numbers provided an appropriate in- 
troduction to the Weber “Invitation to the Dance” which 
followed, after which the men’s section of the chorus, 
under Dr. Dann, made the walls of Bailey Hall resound 
with their lusty voices. Liszt’s second Hungarian rhap 
sody and the “Siegfried” death* music finished the or 
chestral part of the program; and the chorus concluded 
theirs with R. Nathaniel Dett’s “Listen to the Lambs,” 
the “Brothers, Alert!” from Sir Edward Elgar’s “Carac 
tacus,” and Percy E. Fletcher’s “Song of Victory.” En 
rico Tramonti’s harp solos were enthusiastically received 

I should not ask for a more satisfying interpretation 
than that given at the Saturday afternoon concert to 


Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, in F minor. Stock 
never tears things too completely “up the back” where 
T'schaikowsky figures (for which I bestow on him my 


everlasting gratitude). He gave us a bit of Glinka in 
the “Russlan and Ludmilla” overture, the Sibelius “Fin 
landia” symphonic poem, and, besides the second concert 
waltz of Glazounoff (in F major), two smaller bits in 
Beethoven’s G major minuet and the “Moment Musical” 
of Schubert. 

Reinald Werrenrath was the soloist on this 
and his selection proved popular enough in the “Vision 
Fugitive,” which Massenet put into his “Herodiade.” Wer 
renrath is a painstaking artist. He satisfies his hearers, 
and he did so on this occasion to an extent which brought 
him an ovation that subsided only when he “made ready” 


program 


to sing something more. It was the overworked “Pagli 
acci” prologue, but—it was what everyone wished 
A Heavy Finisu, 
The concluding performance was a very heavy affair 


with Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” leading the way, and 
Caesar Franck’s “The Beautitudes” coming after. I con 
fess to having “sneaked out” before the end of the pro- 
gram. 

In the “Gerontius” I.metaphorically doffed my hat be 
fore the artistry of Edward Johnson. What a tenor 
this American is! He sang with an intellectual insight 
into his music, and an emotional fervor that left everyone 
enthused and insistent on voting him one of the distin 
guished tenors of our time. 

Werrenrath’s Priest, in “Gerontius,” and his part in 
“The Beatitudes” were performed in workmanlike fash 
ion and in this latter work Johnson rose to his biggest 
opportunity in a big way. For the remainder of the solo 
ists, they did their respective shares worthily: Grace 
Bonner Williams, Gertrude Quarles, Charles Tittman, 
Ernest D. Button and Anson Clark. And Organist James 
T. Quarles and the chorus were admirable in a high 
degree. 

Thus began and ended the twelfth Cornell Music Fes 
tival. It was a highly successful affair in every possible 
way. 

(Continued on page 30) 





SCENE AT THE TWELFTH MUSIC FESTIVAL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y., HELD MAY 13, 14 AND 15, 1920, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

HOLLIS DANN. 
This picture, taken after the “Aida” performance 6n May 13, shows the Cornell Univer sity Festival Chorus and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Prof. James T. Quaries, University 
organist, stands behind the console, and the soloists, from left to right, are Paul Althouse (Rhadames), Grace Bonner Williams (Aida), Thomas Chalmers (Amonasro), Lowise Homer 


(Amneris), Charles Tittmann (Ramphis). 


Conductor Dann ia standing at the leader’s desk. 
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MAYO WADLER TO PLAY 
IN PARIS AND LONDON 


But Will Return to America in the Fall to Undertake a 
Well Booked Season 

On May 25, Mayo Wadler, the American violinist, 
who recently successfully completed his first trans- 
continental tour of the country, sailed for Europe, 
where he will play in Paris and London, During his 
sojourn abroad, Mr, Wadler will introduce American 
programs at some of his concerts, He will, however, 
return to his native country in the fall to undertake a 
well booked season. i t 

Following are some of the critical comments received 
on his tour to the Pacific Coast: 

Mayo Wadler is one of the finest violinists we have received on 
the Coast. He plays with superb technic, is warmly temperamental 
snd gives a richness of interpretation that is delightful not only for 
its surety and confidence, but its intrinsic power and beauty, Here 
is @ musican we shall be glad to welcome again.-Los Angeles 
Evening Express, December 10, 1919. 


He scales the entire fingerboard with brilliance and an accuracy 


which is truly delightful.—-Los Angeles Examiner, December 10, 


1919 


Mayo Wadler has a fine and poetic style. His harmonics are 
unusually good, and his interpretations are individual and _ pleasing. 
He made a strong impression.—Los Angeles Daily Times, December 


10, 1919 


The large audience realized that a new personality had come into 
the world of music in the young American violinist, Mayo Wadler. 
His success was immediate and emphatic, he has already been taken 
into San Francisco’*s heart.—San Francisco Daily News, December 
17, 1919 
admirably.—San 


Mayo Wadler, the American violinist, played 


Francisco Examiner, December 17, 1919. 

The young violinist has qualities both as executant and inter 
preter that should soon make him a contender for first honors.— 
San Francisco Chronicle, December 17, 1919. 


His technic, though great, is unobtrusive and he possesses a silken 
of sparkling sheen.—Portland Morning Oregonian, De- 


gig. 


lovely tone 
cember 30, 
Mayo Wadler became | favorite during the evening and won 


many recalls,—Oregon Daily Journal, December 30, 1919. 


Mayo Wadler has the technical equipment expected of every vir 
tuoso; but he has something else, and that is temperamental warmth 
coupled with profound insight. His playing aroused much en- 
thusiasm and this enthusiasm was merited, fie will in all proba- 
bility be numbered among the great.—Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intel 
ligencer, January 3, 1920. 


Mayo Wadler stirred his audience to tremendous enthusiasm. He 
plays with lovely tone and poetic sentiment, After his last group, 
his audience still clamored for more and he was obliged to add 
Seattle (Wash.) Daily Times, January 3, 1920. 


several encores 


His place is secure among the names of Spokane’s favorites. He 
displayed surprising command of his instrument. His entire at- 
titude of independence and individuality struck an echoing chord 
in the hearts of his audience,—Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle, 
January 6, 1920. 

Last night's audience took a great fancy to Mayo Wadler and 
encored him after each group.-Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
January 6. 1920, 

His playing won him instant favor among the discriminating. For 
pure beauty of tone and clearness of technic he ranks high, He 
displayed a delicacy and wealth of tone coloring that established his 
reputation among the violin devotees of his audience.—Salt Lake 
City Tribune, January 10, 1920. 

Wadler’s tone is as smooth and pleasing as the liquid harmony 
poured from a champagne goblet, He has the technic and the 
mental and emotional concepts which betoken the master.—Salt 
Lake City Telegram, January 10, 1920, 

Mayo Wadler was acclaimed a master of his instrument. He 
received vociferous applause.—Salt Lake City Herald, January 10, 
1920 

Maye Wadler, the violinist, is a rare artist. He has a tone deli- 
cate, but full of finish ahd high artistry, He was enthusiastically 
recall after his several groups.—Salt Lake City Evening News, 
January 10, 1920, 


Ms, Wadler draws a most beautiful tone from his violin. He 
was very much liked by the audience and justly so, for he has 
some of the prerequisites for a foremost violinist.—Denver (Colo.) 
Rocky Mountain News, January 10, 1920. 

American, Mayo Wadler, proved to be a surprisingly 


He has a luscious tone and plays with extremely 
anuary 16, 1920. 





The youn 
brilliant violinist. 
musical and poetic feeling.—Denver (Colo.) Post, 





His playing wae superb and his every group was heartily encored. 
The audience refused to leave their seats and by prolonged ap- 
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plause brought him back for another encore.—Hillsboro (Tex.) Mir- 
ror, January 20, 1920. 


Mayo Wadler was forced to respond to many encores. His playing 
will linger long in the memory of his audience.—Tulsa (Okla.) 
Saturday Night, January 31, 1920. 


Musically, a large part of the success of the concert was due to 
the playing of Mayo Wadler. He played superbly with notable re- 
finement and beauty of tone. The applause was very prolonged and 
he responded with several encores.—Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
February 1, 1920. 


The young violinist’s sober, dignified, thoroughly artistic inter- 
pretation, the ample volume and beauty of his tone, his natural 
warmth of temperament, and the accuracy and authority of his 
technical equipment place him among the nobility of violinists. I 
dare prophesy that it will not be long before he takes listing with 
the greatest in his, profession.—-Chicago (Ill) Evening American, 
February 16, 1920. 

Mayo Wadler, the American violinist, played excellently. His 
tone was warm, his technic clean, and he possesses spirit.—Chicago 
Evening Post, April 8, 1920. 





Mayo Wadler played a program that endeared him to the hearts 
of his audience, He played with elegance and finish and made tell- 
ing use of harmonic and pizzacati.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun, Novem- 
ber 28, 1920. 

He plays with a clear tone of good quality, especially pretty in 


harmonics. He greatly pleased his audience who recalled him 
again and again.—Pittsburgh Dispatch, November 28, 1920. 





Mayo Wadler’s tone is exquisite in quality and charged with a 
fervor that commands an emotional response, He played with 
technical dexterity, perfect in every detail, yet allowing a pleasing 
elasticity and freedom of phrasing that was really very delightful 
He was sincerely and lustily approved by the audience who would 
not let him retire until he responded with an encore,—Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegram, March 9, 1920. 

His tone is one of great richness of color and of a purity seldom 
equalled. He was received with much enthusiasm.—Harrisburg 
(Pa.) The Patriot, March 9, 1920. 

Mayo Wadler, of whom much has been heard by Scranton musi- 
cians, fully justified all the pleasant things said about him. He 
fascinated his audience and the applause was generously bestowed 
by a delighted throng.—Scranton The Republic, March 23, 
1920. 


(Pa.) 


A furore was raised by the playing of Mayo Wadler, who pre- 
sented with exquisite art a ballade of Coleridge Taylor and several 
shorter numbers, He was obliged to add several encores.—Balti- 
more (Md.) The American, March 12, 1920. 


Mayo Wadler is a violinist whose art is genuine and whose mu- 
sicianship is shown in beauty of tone, in excellent technic and a 
sympathetic feeling for his music, He plays with that grace and 
facility that makes his music ever musical.—Washington (D. C.) 
The Times, March 18, 1920. 

Mayo Wadler was warmly received. The richness of tone and 
beauty of expression shown by the young violinist met with such 
long continued applause that he gave three encores,—Boston (Mass.) 


Herald, April 19, 1920. 
The most satisfying feature of the concert was the playing of 


Mayo Wadler, He plays with an agreeable and varied tone and 
with abundant fire and fervor.—Boston Transcript, April 19, 1920. 


The yours violinist has an unusuelly fine tone. The clamor 
continuing after his playing, he was obliged to give three encores.— 
Boston Globe, April 19, 1920. 


Emma Roberts Scores Big Success in Albany 


Emma Roberts, the popular mezzo-contralto, was so- 
loist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, at the State Armory, Albany, 
N. Y., on April 24, in the first concert presented by the 
recently organized Capitol Concert Bureau, Inc., of 
which Katherine O'Reilly is manager. As usual, Miss 
Roberts won the favor of her audience from her first 
number and was recalled many times.. In reviewing 
the concert the Knickerbocker Press made the state- 
ment that her splendid stage presence, together with 
her fully rounded, dramatic and richly appealing con- 
tralto voice, places her among artists of first rank. 


Wolle Busy with Bach Festival and Recitals 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist, of Bethlehem, Pa., even 
though almost entirely absorbed in the vast amount of 
work required in preparation for the coming Bach Fes- 
tival, May 28 ond in still found it possible to give a 
number of recitals within the past few weeks. His ap- 
pearances have been as follows: April 13, Trinity Re- 
formed Church, Morristown, Pa.; April 20, Presby- 
terian Church, Catasauqua, Pa.; April 22, Moravian 
Church, Emmaus, Pa.; May 5, lecture recital in Hol- 
lins College, Hollins, Va.; May 6, an organ concert in 
Roanoke Va., under the auspices of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association of that city. 
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THE ART OF ACTING 


NRICA CLAY DILLON 
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* Francisco Mottino of Milan ~ 
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SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 
DORIA FERNANDA 
ROSALIE MILLER 


m Artists for Season 1920-1921 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
CAROLINE LAZZARI 
GUSTAFSON WILLIAM 
CHIEF CAUPAULICAN 


I STUDIO: 401 West End Avenue, New York City After June 15, ‘‘ Louise Orchard,’ Harrison, Maine 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION. 
CAROLINE LAZZARI 
DOROTHY JARDON 
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More About Municipal Opera 


The Papalardo Municipal Opera Society, recently 
formed for the purpose of furthering the establishment 
of municipal grand opera in the United States, is re- 
ceiving wide support and conspicuous attention among 
musicians and other prominent people throughout the 
country, They are very enthusiastic about the aims of 
the organization, which once realized, it is claimed, will 
guarantee to the music loving public in every city a 
season of operatic and orchestral performances of at 
least three months yearly, supported partially by mu- 
nicipal aid when that becomes possible. 

Arturo Papalardo, the president and founder of the 
society, who, by the way,.is a naturalized American 
citizen, feels that such a movement, thoroughly Amer- 
ican in scope, is bound to develop in a tremendous way 
the musical life and future of America. 

The immediate object of the organization at present 
is to secure, through endorsements, memberships and 
contributions, enough funds to enable the president to 
work out a program of operatic performances to be 
given primarily for the benefit of the members and at 
the same time open to the general public, which will be 
admitted at popular prices. 

In order to maintain a high standard in the produc- 
tions, all of the artists, whether members of the society 
or not, will be paid for their services, thus assuring ulti- 
mate stability and success in the undertaking. Every 
artist should welcome the opportunity of becoming a 
member and therefore a part of the Municipal Opera 
Society, the aims of which have been endorsed by such 
people as Artur Bodanzky, Alessandro Bonci, Giuseppe 
De Luca, Rosa Raisa, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
Leonard Liebling, Alfred I. Du Pont, Alicia Du Pont, 
Hon. Fiorella H. La Guardia, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Bonnet 
and many others 


“A Musical Day in Red Russia” 

The magazine section of the New York Sunday World 
recently carried a very interesting interview with Nina 
Tarasova, the Russian folk song and ballad singer, under 
the heading “Debuts in Bolshevikia.” Asked for an ac- 
count of singing conditions among the Bolsheviki, she 
replied with the story of a musical day in Red Russia. 
“I set out from Petrograd,” she began, “accompanied by 
my manager, who arranged for my appearances as we 
went along, the usual Russian method of concert touring. 
The state of things all over the country was at the time 
dreadful and absurd, and my recitals were set in sur- 
roundings of picturesque excitement. At Krech, a lively 
town in the Crimea, I found a day crowded with experi- 
ences, that made it an epitome of my concert tour among 
the Reds. I arrived at Krech and found a group of 
Bolshevik officials at the railroad station to meet me. I 
was surprised and nervous at the attention of these 
gentlemen, They were commissars of the usual type, 
rough looking fellows, some in nondescript civilian clothes 
and some in the old uniform of sailors of the Black Sea 
Fleet. But they’ were excessively gallant, and said they 
had come to welcome me to their city properly and to see 
that I was housed comfortably. They kept their word 
literally with respect to this last item. The local hotel 
was crowded, no accommodations. The commissars picked 
out the best room. A gentleman was occupying it. They 
threw him out and bade me make myself at home. I felt 
constrained to obey. That afternoon at the theater the 
oddest people sat in the box that formerly had been the 
property of the Imperial officials. They were the Bol- 
shevik commissars. They did not send a floral offering 
on the stage, as was the old custom; flowers were bour- 
geois. They sent a large bag of chocolate candy.” 

Is Patton a Tenor? No! 

After the March 9 production of Bossi’s “Paradise 
Lost” by the St. Louis Pageant Chorus and Symphony 
Orchestra, two newspapers of the next day referred to 
Fred Patton’s voice as*tenor. This, of course, was a 
misapprehension, based upon the almost unsingable 
tessitura of the baritone roles of Satan and Adam. In 
one section of the work there is a series of ten E flats, 
then directly following ten E naturals, and then a sus- 
tained high G. That Patton is able to sing a work of 
this kind so easily and successfully as to be character- 
ized as a tenor is due to his singing range of nearly 
three octaves. He has been known to reach the A 
below double C, and once on a bet sang “Celeste Aida” 
in the original key. Last year, at the Newark festival, 
he scored a tremendous hit by sustaining a full round 
low D against an orchestra of sixty in the “Armorer’s 
Song” so that it reached every one of the 8,000 listeners 
in the huge Newark Armory. 

Much of Patton’s success has been in his ability to 
sing both bass and baritone roles with equal facility. 
His lower voicé partakes of the sparkle and “ping” of 
the baritone, while his highest notes retain the manly, 
virile, bass quality clear to the top. So then he admits 
being a base or baritone, or both, but emphatically de- 
nies the appellation of tenor. 


Zanco De Primo in Toronto 

At a recent performance of “Samson and Delilah” in op- 
eratic form, given by the Toronto Operatic Chorus under 
the direction of Signor Carboni, the well-known Toronto 
vocal teacher and operatic coach, the part of Samson was 
taken by the Russian tenor, Zanco de Primo, The Toronto 
critics were as enthusiastic as the audience itself in appre- 
ciation of his singing. The Mail and Empire said that 
he “has a fine ringing voice, of power and vibrancy, and 
is not afraid to use plenty of dramatic fire;” the World 
stated that “his magnificent voice, with its exceptional 
range and timbre, Paty delighted the audience ;” while 
the Globe spoke of “his vibrant voice, especially telling 
and forceful in the climaxes, into which he threw plenty 
of fervor, his high notes ringing out with telling effect.” 


“Romeo in Georgia” a Winner 
At a concert given by the vocal pupils of L. Drew 
Mosher in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently, Raymond Baker, 
baritone, scored a pronounced hit with John Prindle 
Scott’s new song, “Romeo in Georgia.” This number 
has sprung into immense popularity, and according to 
the publishers, Huntzinger & Dilworth, is ‘‘going big.” 
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VANCOUVER ENTHUSED OVER 
GRAINGER’S PIANISTIC SKILL 


Clef Club Entertains Gifted Artist—“The Blessed 
Damozel” Sung by Woman’s Musical Club—Sym- 
phony’s Second Season Proves Successful— 
Audrey Mildmay Gives Enjoyable 
Recital—Notes 
Vancouver, B. C., May 7, 1920.—The pianist-composer, 
Percy Grainger, occupied the stage of the Avenue Theater 
on April 13, giving supreme pleasure to a large audience. 
Numbers that were played with outstanding success were 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody No. 12, Grainger’s own “Colo- 
nial Song” and the negro “Juba Dance.” The latter so 
caught the fancy of the audience that a repetition was de- 
manded. Mr. Grainger’s reception was most cordial, and 
during his stay in the city he was entertained at luncheon 
by the newly formed Clef Club. The recital was the 

fourth of the Kent-Bell Bureau’s engagements. 

“Tue Biessep DAMozeL” SUNG By WoMAN’s CLuB. 

The Woman’s Musical Club closed an interesting sea- 
son of recitals by a “Poets’ Day” on April 1. The feature 
of the program was the first performance in Vancouver 
of Debussy’s arrangement: of Rossetti’s “The Blessed 
Damozel.” The title part was performed by Mrs. Elkins 
and the narrator by Miss Wilson, Gladys Bezeau Phillips 
playing the accompaniments.’ An address on the poetry 
of Rossetti by Miss Fraser, of the University Women’s 
Club, supplemented the above. 

SymMpHONY’s SECOND SEASON PROVES SUCCESSFUL. 

The Vancouver Symphony Orchestra gave its final con- 
cert of the season to the usual capacity audience on April 
11. This ended a second season of artistic success, and 
the financial deficit was announced as small enough to be 
met without calling upon the guarantors, 

Auprey MitpMay Gives ENJoyABLe RECITAL, 

Audrey Mildmay, dramatic soprano, was heard in re- 
cital on May 3. The music selected was largely operatic, 
and included the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” and “Oh, 
Fatal Gift,” from “Don Carlos.” Miss Mildmay, singing 
with surprising volume and beauty of tone, received well 
merited applause throughout the evening. Her instructor, 
Arthur J. Foxall, played’ the accompaniments. Gladys 
Bezeau Phillips, pianist, was the assisting artist. 

AMATEURS Present HerBert’s “THE SERENADE.” 

The New Westminster Amateur Operatic Society gave 
Victor Herbert’s “The Serenade” on April 18. The per- 
formance was not originally planned, but the high order 
of the work done met with such encouragement in New 
Westminster that the engagement here naturally followed. 
Lieutenant Parkin was the musical director and Harold 
Nelson Shaw, of Vancouver, had charge of the stage di- 
rection, 

Notes. 

Fred W. Dyke has been appointed supervisor of music 
for the Vancouver public schools. The position has been 
left vacant since the death of Mr. Hicks. d 

Many of Harold Nelson Shaw’s vocal and dramatic pu- 
pils appeared in his support in “Richelieu,” “Hamlet” and 
“Pierre of the Plains” at the Avenue Theater on_ April 29, 
30 and May I. .o 


Mrs. Towne Demonstrates That 
Art Belongs to the People 


Mrs. Frederick Talmadge Towne, assisted by Laura 
Quinlan, demonstrated before a large audience at the 
Alhambra Theater, Stamford, Conn., on May 16, that 
art belongs to the people. “Love of art is an equalizer” 
is her slogan, and consequently at these affairs Mrs. 
Towne delights the factory girl as well as the society 
debutante, the only cheap thing about the occasion 
being the price of the ticket, 25 cents. Mrs. Towne 
believes that if the people of this country could be 
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Meta Schumann 
SOPRANO 





Is singing 
“Values” , F, W. Vanderpool 
‘Sorter Miss You” P . Clay Smith 
“Ma Little Sunflower” F. W. Vanderpool 


“Spring's a Lovable Ladye” W Keith Elliott 
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brought together through art, America would rise to 
greater heights. 

_ The program introduced four distinct types of danc- 
ing, each very interesting—the social dance, the ga- 
votte, the interpretative and the ballet and histrionic. 
An excellent orchestra and exquisite costumes enhanced 
the charm of the afternoon's entertainment. 


Francesco Daddi to Teach This Summer 


Due to his time being completely booked at his stu- 
dios in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, for the com- 
ing summer, Francesco Daddi will not be able to sing 
at Ravinia this season. Mr. Daddi, one of the most 





FRANCESCO DADDI, 
Chicago singer and instructor, 


popular singers of the Chicago Opera, has been as suc- 
cessful in his studio as he has been on the stage. Mar- 
jory Maxwell, one of his professional pupils, will sing 
leading roles this summer at Ravinia, and, after an ab- 
sence of one year, has just been re-engaged by the Chi- 
cago Opera. 


Alma Simpson Under Jules Daiber Management 

Jules Daiber, the well known concert manager of this 
city, has entered into a contract for next season to 
assume the exclusive management of Alma Simpson, the 
American soprano lieder singer, who has just returned 
from a 27,000 mile tour of South America where she was 
the first American artist ever to be engaged by the im- 
presarios of the municipal theaters as the concert feature 
of the official season in each of the capital cities of that 
continent. 

Miss Simpson’s success in South America, where she 
gave seventy-three recitals, caused her to be the recipient 
on her arrival here of a very alluring offer for a concert 
tour of Cuba this summer, but she has succeeded in post- 
poning it until next season. She will spend the summer 
resting at her home on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Daiber is now booking Miss Simpson’s second trans- 
continental tour of this country which will commence 
after her Carnegie Hall recital in this city next October. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking in Concert 

On Saturday afternoon, May 15, the Kriens Sym- 
phony Club, Christiaan Kriens, conductor, assisted by 
Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano; Marjorie Cramton, 
violinist, and Umberto Martucci, accompanist, presented 
a spring concert at the Wanamaker Auditorium. The 
program was a well arranged one and on the whole 
aroused appreciation, especially the singing of Mme. 
Brocks-Oetteking. Her first number was Strauss’ 
“Voci di. Primavera,” given to orchestral accompani- 
ment. Later she was heard in a group of songs in- 
cluding “Brown Birdeen,” Buzzi-Peccia; “Meadow 
Daisies,” Christiaan Kriens, and “Spring Came with 
You,” Mana-Zucca. 


P A Fay Foster Pupil Admired 

Marian Geer, a young soprano, has appeared at nu- 
merous functions during the past season and has won 
universal approbation. At the All-American Com- 
posers’ Festival she sang both Monday and Saturday, 
winning splendid opinions. Her voice is clear and 
pure, her diction excellent, and her interpretation sym- 
pathetic. She has a charming stage presence, digni- 
fied, with no suspicion of stiffness. 

After having heard her a number of times the writ- 
er’s curiosity was aroused as to her instructor, and 
upon inquiry it was found that Fay Foster had been 
her only teacher, to whom much credit must be given 
for the skilled manner in which Miss Geer’s naturally 
fine voice has been trained. 
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N. F. M. C. Prize Winners Fill Long Tour 


On April 29 the New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Julian Edwards, president, presented Ruth 
Hutchinson, soprano, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Arthur 
Klein, pianist, of Newark, N. J., and Graham Harris, 
violinist, of Detroit Mich., in an interesting recital at 
Aeolian Hall. The trio was composed of the national 
winners of the Young Artists’ contests, Mr. Harris, 
however, who substituted for Terry Ferrell, this year’s 
violinist, claimed honors in 1917. Their New York ap- 
pearance might be called the Aeolian Prize, for the 
Aeolian Company gave and will give the winners from 
now on a biennial debut. 

Prior to the New York appearance, the 1919 trio, 
under the management of the young artists’ depart- 
ment of the N. F. M. C., Mrs. Louis E. Yager, of Oak 
Park, Ill., chairman, completed a most successful con- 
cert tour, having filled dates in the following cities: 
Oak Park, Ill; Chicago, Ill, (two appearances); Wau- 
sau, Wis.; Galesburg, Ill.; Janesville, Wis.; Peoria, 
Ill.; Davenport, Ia.; Moline, Ill; Rock Island, IIL; 
Youngstown, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; 
Massillon, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Flint, Mich.; Petersburg, Pa.; 
Sharon, Pa.; Oneida, N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Plain- 
field, N. J.. and New York City. 

Everywhere the trio met with very favorable critical 
comment, and as a general rule the young artists played 
to large and enthusiastic audiences, for the various 
music clubs responded generously to the movement to 
advance American music with American trained artists 
for the American concert stage. In time, therefore, in 
due respect to the success of this year’s prize winner's 
tour, the young artists’ department should do even big 
ger things, 


Dr. Carl Selects Quartet 

Vera Curtis, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged by Dr. William C. Carl as solo soprano 
of the First Presbyterian Church for the coming year. 
Elizabeth Lennox, who retires from the choir of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, has been engaged as solo 
contralto, Frank Mellor still retains his place as solo 
tenor and Jerome Swinford, recently returned from war 
service abroad, has been engaged as solo baritone. Dr. 
Carl has heard scores of voices during the last three 
months and only within the past few days concluded the 
final arrangements for the quartet. The members of the 
second quartet are: Lois Bennett, soprano; Elinor Markey 
Hughes, alto; Byron Mowdy, tenor, and Edgar F. Per- 
kins, bass. 
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has engaged 


HAROLD HENRY 


For the Summer Session 


June 21—July 30, 1920 
PRIVATE LESSONS AND INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


For full information 
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654 Everett St., Portland, Oregon 
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MUSIC FESTIVALS SPRING TO LIFE AGAIN 


(Continued from page 27) 








EMPORIA, KAN. 


Under Direction of Dean Daniel A. Hirschler, of the 
School of Music, Sixth Annual Festival Proves a 
Decided Success—Frieda Hempel and Pietro 
A. Yon Adds to Its Brilliance—Work of 
Chorus Especially Good 


Emporia, Kan. May 10, 1920,—The sixth annual May 
Music Festival of the College of Emporia, presented under 
the direction of Dean Daniel A. Hirschler of the School 
of Music, was a decided success both as to the quality 
of programs and artists presented as well as to financial 
returns and attendance. For four days the college audi 
torium, one of the most beautiful in the West, was filled 
with music lovers and friends from the community as well 
as from neighboring parts of the State. 

Turspay Eveninc, MAy 4. 

The first program, given on Tuesday evening, May 4, 
consisted of a splendid presentation of the two act opera 
‘The Fire Prince,” by Hadley It was given with a 
chorus and cast of sixty people, aided by the college or 


hestra of sixteen players. Dean Hirschler directed the 
performance, All critics present agree that of all the operas 
put on under his direction this one surpassed them all in 
charm, daintiness, and general verve and spirit of presenta 


tion. The dances were especially beautiful. 


Wepnespay EveNnING, May 5 

The great attraction of the festival was the recital by 
Frieda Hempel, assisted by Coenraad Bos, pianist, and 
August Rodeman, flutist. Her singing and her lovely per 
sonality completely won her audience of a thousand people 
and the recital stands as a high water mark in the history 
of musical events in Emporia. Her program included two 
arias from Handel, four French songs by Rameau, Saint 
Saéns, Hahn and Holmes, the Mozart-Adam aria, “A vous 
dirai-je, Maman,” as interpolated by Miss Hempel in “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” with flute accompaniment, and 
an English group of which the “Blue Danube” waltz was 
most popular, and the “Vesper Hymn,” an old English 
song, was wonderfully rendered. The first Handel aria 
was accompanied by Mr. Bos on the piano and Mr. Hirsch- 
ler on the organ. *The solos by Mr. Bos and Mr. Rode- 
man were artistically done, especially delighting the musi- 
cians present by the minute attention to detail. Miss Hem- 
pel has firmly established herself as-one of the great sing- 
ers of the world in the minds and hearts of Kansans. 


TuurspAy Arrernoon, May 6. 

The third event, a brilliant out-of-door portrayal of 
“The Pageant of Life,” took place on Thursday after- 
noon, under the direction of Ula Wishard, of the physical 
training faculty of the college. This pageant (given by 
over 150 people, in costume, portrayed “The Beginning of 
Life,” “Youth and Health,” and “The Conflict.” The 
beauty of the spectacle should be especially mentioned, the 
fine spring day adding to the delightfulness of the occa- 


sion, The many interpolated dances, such as the Wind, 


Red Roses, Scarf Nymphs, Jumping Jacks, Snowbirds, 
Fairies, etc., were of especial interest. 
THurspay Eveninc, May 6, 
The evening concert was an organ recital by Pietro A. 
Yon, of New York, on the large four manual and echo 
organ. Mr. Yon appeared for the second time in Emporia 
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ler for six years and the splendid training is showing more 
and more in the concerts of this society. The soloists 
were Mrs, W. W. Parker, soprano; Ethel Rowland, con- 
tralto; E. J. Lewis, tenor, and Rice Brown, bass. All of 
them sang their parts well. The organ was played by Al- 
fred Hubach and the piano by Dorothy Ann Wood, both 
of whom did creditably. 

This Emporia festival has been gradually enlarged and 
strengthened in its scope and appeal until it stands out 
not only locally as the great music event of the year, but 
is attracting more attention, as the increasing number of 
visitors from all over the State testifies. , tons Daniel 
Hirschler can well be proud of the results attained in six 
years of work in this direction. D. W. 





“THE FIRE PRINCE,” 
By Henry Hadley, as presented under the direction of Dean Daniel A, Hirschler, at the siath annual music festival of 


the College of Emporia (Kansas), May 4, 1920. 


and established himself more firmly than ever as one of 
the very greatest of modern organ players. His program 
was of great brilliancy, his larger offerings being the first 
sonata by Pagella, the A minor prelude and fugue by 
Bach, “Christus Resurexit” by Ravanello, “Ave Marie” by 
Bossi, and several of his own compositions. The large 
audience present was impressed by his splendid skill as 
well as by the beauty of the large organ. 

FripaAy EveninG, May 7. 

The series of concerts closed on Friday night with a 
presentation of Handel’s “Messiah” by the College Ora- 
torio Society of 125 singers. The chorus distinguished 
itself by splendid attack, beauty of tone and phrasing. 
The chorus has been under the leadership of Dean Hirsch- 

















September 1920 especially engaged—soloist, Lockport, N. Y. Festival 


IDELLE PATTERSON 


SOPRANO 


Who has acquired emphatic 
press and public recognition 
throughout the country as a 
leading festival, concert and 
operatic artist. 








March 12—Columbus, Ohio—Joint recital Max 


April 6—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Joint recital with Ra- 


May 21—Elmira, N. Y.—Joint recital Arthur 


May 22—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Soloist Armenian So- 


November 14, 1920—New York Recital, Carnegie Hall 


Appearances of recent date 
Rosen, violinist. 


faelo Diaz, tenor, Metropolitan Opera. 
May 16—Soloist Indianapolis Male Chorus. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Excellent Chorus Under John J. Bishop, Symphony 
Orchestra with Frederick Stock Conducting, and 
Fine Soloists Help to Make Eighteenth 
Annual Festival a Great Success 


Springfield, Mass., May 10,.1920.—In the eighteen years 
of the present Music Festival Association's existence there 
has not been a more artistically successful festival than 
that which came to a brilliant close in the big auditorium 
here Saturday night. The experiment of having a three 
instead of two-day series of concerts (five elaborate pro- 
grams and three public rehearsals instead of three and 
two respectively) has been successfully tried. While the 
storm and other causes kept the attendance a little below 
normal, the festivals after this are likely to last three 
days, such is the popular verdict about this year’s event. 

To the chorus conductor, John J. Bishop, belongs a 
great deal of praise for the untiring, painstaking labor 
involved in bringing the big 350 voice choir to such a 
degree of perfection, as was evidenced in its reading of 
both the Verdi “Requiem” and the Elgar “Caractacus.” 
He conducted with intelligence and vigor, and has every 
reason to feel proud of the result. The other exhibition 
of masterly conducting was that furnished by Frederick 
Stock, of the Chicago Symphony, Orchestra, which made 
the instrumental “setting” throughout the whole festival a 
thing of constant delight. 


Opentnc Concert, May 2. 


The festival opened with selections from Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul” and other classic airs, rung on Sunday after- 
noon on the fine municipal chime of twelve Meneely bells. 
Following this, William Churchill Hammond, head of the 
music department at Mt. Holyoke College, according to 
annual custom, gave an organ recital on the new $40, 
instrument which has been installed in the auditorium. He © 
played selections from Handel, Arcadelt, Beethoven, Ravel, 
Gluck, Liszt, Lux and Schubert in masterly fashion. He 
was assisted by Springfield’s gifted young violinist, Ruth 
Ray. Miss Ray showed a rare degree of skill with her 
playing of the Borowski “Adoration,” a De Beriot con- 
certo for violin, and the time honored “Traumerei.” 


Tuurspay Evenine, May 6. 


Dicie Howell, soprano, proved a most acceptable artist 
at Thursday night’s remarkably good presentation of the 
“Manzoni Requiem,” singing the soprano score with the 
finest discrimination. She appeared to special advantage 
in the duo with Sophie Braslau, always a favorite here, 
singing spiritedly the “Agnus Dei” of part five, as well 
as in the other two-voice gem, “Jesus Recall I Pray,” 
from part two. Miss Braslau’s rich contralto voice in the 
“Scroll With Fateful Writing” made this number one of 
the particular gems of the concert. Robert Quait, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass-baritone, sang their somewhat thank- 
less parts. with. much ease and with engagingly resonant 
sincerity, for both are first rank artists. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, May 7. 


Friday afternoon’s symphony concert was delightful 
from all viewpoints, and the good judgment of’ Frederick 
Stock, conductor, added Glazounoff, Berlioz, Tschaikowsky, 
and Cesar Franck to the festival riches in music. The 
playing of the third movement of the symphony No. 6 
in F minor was particularly delightful, and the stirring 
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“Rakoczy March,” which forms the fourth of the selec- 
tions from Berlioz, was superbly played. 
Fripay Eventnc, May 7. 

In the evening came the Elgar “Caractacus,” a difficult 
cantata, although sung in such a way that all its “beauty 
spots” were brought out in bold relief. This choral work 
was notable for the fine singing of the chorus, and by 
the exceptional solo work of Irene Williams, soprano, 
and Norman Jollif, baritone. Miss Williams’ voice is ex- 
cellent and she sang the soprano part with the nice dis- 
crimination characterizing all her work. It would be 
interesting to hear Mr. Jollif’s clear voice in less somber 
lines, for his methods and enunciation were very convincing. 
Mr. 'Patton also has reason to be proud of the success of 
his part. George Hamlin gave to the tenor part of the 
lover of King Caractacus’ daughter, Orbin, botn individu- 
ality and rare intelligence in reading. 


Saturpay AFTERNOON, May 8. 

On Saturday afternoon came Josef Lhevinne with his 
wonderful piano playing, not heard here since the May 
festival of 1909. With an art broadened and made per- 
haps more serious by the war, he played as it has probably 
never been heard here before, the Beethoven concerto for 
piano, in C major, op. 15. For one of his four encores he 
played brilliantly the Dohnanyi etude caprice, contrasting 
this with Liszt's lovely F minor etude. His playing was 
marked by the highest degree of interpretative ability and 
a sureness of touch and brilliance of technic that was posi- 
tively fascinating. 


SaturpAy EveninG, May 8. 

Of course it was to be expected in the closing “Artists’ 
Night” concert that Titta Ruffo of the Chicago Opera 
would find an enthusiastic audience awaiting him. He 
changed his announced numbers on the program, substitut- 
ing for Massenet’s “Le Roi,” the piano accompanied 

“Patria” in French, and gave with fine spirit the familiar 
“Figaro” song from the “Barber of Seville” in place of 
the Leoncavello “Zaza” song. His baritone voice is rich 
and resonant, and in the Thomas “Hamlet” selection he 
gave the finest evidence of his splendid ability as a singer 
of dramatic opera. 

An outstanding feature of the final program was the 
joint and signal triumph of both Irene Williams, soprano, 
and John Hand, the lyric tenor. Few women soloists have 
been accorded such a reception in New England as was 
given Miss Williams after her reading of the colorful 
“Ballatella” from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” and her essav 
of the lovely Dell’ Acqua “Chansons Provencale” was al- 
together delightful. The “Airy, Fairy Pipers” encores was 
a happy choice, and so was her rendition of the familiar 
“Believe Me,” by Tom Moore, sung eloquently to the 
accompaniment played on the piano by Mr. Bishop. She 
made sure her welcome in Springfield as a singer in con- 
certs of this character. 

John Hand, the tenor, had a single chance on the pro- 
gram—the often spoiled aria “Cielo E Mar” from “La 
Giaconda.” This he gave with the authority and brilliance 
of many more years’ experience in opera than he is capable 
of acknowledging. He won all hearts by the appropriate- 
ness of his first of serial encores, the quaint negro spiritual 
“Tell Me Noah, Didn’ It Rain!” when the storm outside 
was at its height, and capped the climax after a dozen 
recalls with his singing in true McCormack fashion, “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smilin’.” It will be long before the truly 
electric success of these two artists will be forgotten. 

The festival was the most remarkable in many seasons, 
and will probably result in the further experiment of a 
three-day series instead of the two-day one, which has 
been the common practice. z.-V; 


Gregorian Chant Congress to Be Held June 1-3 


The International Congress of Gregorian Chant, to 
be held here June 1-3, wil) mark the consummation of 
plans developed some years ago by the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Sacred Music under the direction of Pope Pius 
X, to restore to the congregation their ancient right of 
participation in the singing of the mass, a custom which 
fell into disuse at the time of the Restoration. The 
present gathering is an attempt to bring about the. res- 
toration of the custom. It is under the patronage of 
Archbishop Hayes and has the support of the leading 
members of the Catholic Hierarchy of America. So 
long as this rite been in disuse that living Catholics 
know nothing of the time when the congregation sang 
the “common” instead of the chanting by the choir of 
the responses. Because of this, great difficulties lie in 
the way of teaching it anew. 

The rehearsals are under the direction of Dom 
Mocquereau, an authority on this form of liturgical 
music, who arrived here recently from the Benedictine 
Monastery on the Isle of Wight. Assisting him are the 
Very Rev. Dom Gatard, prior of Farnborough Abbey, 
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England, and Joseph Bonnet, the noted organist of St. 
Eustache, Paris. 

Children will take part in the congress, as well as 
adult delegates from all over the United States and 
Europe. The seminaries at Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Rochester, and others will co-operate with those of 
New York. Hundreds of delegates from religious com- 
munities will take part. The laity also are rehearsing 
to join in the singing of the Psalms. The congress has 
received special blessing from Pope Benedict through 
his secretary of state, Cardinal Gasparri, to Mrs. Cabot 
Ward, secretary of the local auxiliary committee. 





May Peterson “Best Soloist 
in Many a Long Day 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 1920.—On Thursday evening, 
May 13, the Singers’ Club, Harvey B. Gaul, director, assist- 
ed by May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, held its eighty-fifth concert in Masonic Hall. 
The concert was a brilliant event and the singing of the 
chorus afforded much pleasure, as did the artistic singing 
of Miss Peterson. She was heard in numbers that served 
most admirably to display the beauty of her voice and its 
wide scope. These are the words of James H. Rogers, 
the eminent critic of the Plain Dealer: “May Peterson, a 
lyric soprano, well known in Cleveland, far surpassed any 
of her previous performances here and scored an emphatic 
success. Her voice is of crystal purity, round, full, lovely 
in texture throughout a wide compass, and withal beauti- 
fully controlled. 

‘To these abundant vocal means Miss Peterson adds a 
vivacity of delivery that is quite irresistible. Last night’s 
audience found it so, and applauded the singer with fer 
vent enthusiasm. 

“Very decidedly, Miss Peterson is the best soloist the 
Singers’ Club has presented in many a long day. 

“Her accompaniments were played to perfection by Stew- 
art Ross, who rightfully came in for a share of the ap- 
plause.” x S. 


Plectral Orchestra Gives Concert 


A decidedly unique concert was that given on Thursday 
evening, May 20, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, by the New York Plectral Orchestra, Valentine Abt, 
director. The program opened with the Keler-Bela over- 
ture, “Lustspiel,” and included the “Chanson sans Paroles” 
( Tschaikowsky ), “Kuiawiak” (Wieniawski), “Salut 
d’ Amour” (Elgar), “Humoresque” (Dvorak), the pizzi- 
cato polka of Strauss and the Saint-Saéns mazurka. Mr. 





THE ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


The twenty-seventh annual May festival of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., took 
place May 19, 20, 21 and 22, at Hill Auditorium. A 
series of notable concerts was given under the able 
direction of Albert A. Stanley, A. M., Mus. D. The 
soloists included Titta Ruffo, Lenora Sparkes, Caro 
lina Lazzari, William Wheeler, Leon Rothier, Mar 
garet Matzenauer, Josef Lhevinne, Myrna Sharlow, 
Edward Johnson, Renato Zanelli, Robert Dieterle, 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, James Hamilton. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, added 
greatly to the excellence of the festival, of which the 
work of the University Choral Union and of the 
children’s chorus is worthy of special mention. The 
“Manzoni Requiem” and Berlioz’s “The Damnation 
of Faust” were the larger works performed. A de 











tailed report of the festival will appear in next 
week's issue of the MusicaL Courter 
Abt was able to achieve some very pleasing results from 


his unusual forces. Leroy Zelaff, baritone, and Lottie Val 


entine, harpist, were the assisting soloists, 


De Harrack to Tour England 


Charles De Harrack, the American pianist, leaves 
this month for an extensive tour of England and the 
Continent. He will make appearances in Rome, Paris, 
London and at some of the Belgian watering places 
If the military authorities permit his visit to Vienna 
during July, he will also reappear with one of the estab 
lished orchestras in the Austrian capital, with which he 
frequently played during his long residence there 

Belgrade is also on his itinerary, but his visit there 
will be to renew old acquaintances. He was formerly 
Serbian court pianist,-and, while most of his friends in 
that city have been driven elsewhere during the long 
war period, some still remain and he has been invited 
to make several private appearances. 

Spain has offered three or four engagements, and 
they will be filled if time allows, but Mr. De Harrack 
expects to be back in America in September to begin 
his annual American tour, which will take him as far 
as the Pacific Coast before the holidays. After that 
most of his activities will be confined to Eastern cities. 
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DETROIT ACCLAIMS GABRILOWITSCH 
AT FINAL SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Great Pianist-Conductor Greeted with Stirring Dem- 
onstration of Appreciation—At “Pop” Concert 
Marvin Maazel Entirely Wins Audience— 
Changes for Next Season and Summer 
Concerts—Symphony String Quartet a 
Musical Asset—Mischa Elman and 
Sister Appear—St. Olaf Choir 
Scores Notable Success 


Detroit, Mich., May 10, 1920.—The fourteenth pair of 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
given at Orchestra Hall April 22 and 24, proved a fitting 
climax to the series, The orchestra was in fine fettle, and 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who was also the soloist, conducted 
with marked brilliancy. In the playing of the Liszt con- 
certo in A major he maintained the high standard which 
he has set for himself in previous appearances, The dual 
role of conductor and soloist is no small undertaking, but 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch performs such tasks in the simplest 
manner possible and succeeds beyond all cavil. That the 
Detroit public fully appreciates all he has done was amply 
demonstrated at the closing concerts, Not only was he re- 
called innumerable times, but at the last the entire audi- 
ence rose to do him honor. The program chosen for 
these last concerts was full of contrast. It opened with 
Schubert's delightful overture to “Rosamund,” followed 
by “The Island of the Dead,” by Rachmaninoff; then 
came the “Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel,” by Strauss. 
The “Tannhauser” overture, repeated by request, closed 
the program. Victor Kolar conducted in a sympathetic 
manner for the concerto, 

Marvin MAAze, Pieases at SuNpAy “Pop.” 

The last of the second series of “Pop” concerts by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra was given at Orchestra Hall 
April 25, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducting. The orches- 
tral numbers were the overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla,” 
Glinka; the “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg, and the symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes,” No. 3, Liszt. Marvin Maazel, a 
young pianist, was the soloist and played the concerto in 
B flat minor, No. 1, op, 23, Tschaikowsky, in a manner to 
entirely win his audience. He was recalled many times 
after his number. His playing was marked by power, 
delicacy, clarity and intelligence, while in the lovely second 
movement he showed much poetic imagination. 

At the close of the program Mr. Gabrilowitsch, after 
many recalls, was received by the audience and orchestra 
standing, while the orchestra played “Should Auld Ac- 
quaintance Be Forgot?” Mr, Gabrilowitsch shook the 
hands of the men nearest him and included the rest of the 
men in a wave of his hand while the audience applauded 
vociferously, So the season came to a most felicitous 
ending. 

CHANGES For NExt SEASON, 

There will be a change in the policy of the orchestral 
concerts for next season. The matinee concerts will be 
abandoned and Friday and Saturday evenings will be used. 
The Sunday afternoon concerts will be given alternate 
Sundays throughout the season. There will be few if 
any changes in the personnel of the orchestra, which is 
quite as it should be. The boxes for the Friday evening 
concerts were all sold at auction, bringing. $20,650 in total. 
The highest price received was $1,200 each for two boxes. 
It has not been decided whether the boxes for Saturday 
evening will be auctioned or placed on regular sale. 

SuMMer CONCERTS BY THE ORCHESTRA, 

An experiement of a series of evening “Pop” concerts 
during the summer is being tried. The Arena has been 
refurbished; a space has been allotted for seats, and 
around this have been placed refreshment tables. Smok- 
ing is permitted. From 8:30 to 10 o'clock Victor Kolar 
conducts a program chosen from the lighter forms of orches- 
tral compositions. At the close of the program a “jazz” or- 
chestra takes its place and dancing follows. The first 
week has brought constantly increasing audiences. It 
would seem an excellent device for making the orchestra 
more widely known and for educating a larger public in 
the appreciation of orchestral music. 

SympHony String Quarter Gives Concert. 
_ Monday evening, May 3, the newly organized Detroit 
Symphony String Quartet again demonstrated its right 
to be considered a valuable musical asset upon the occa- 
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sion of its third and last concert of the season. The audi- 
torium chosen for its concerts has been the Temple Beth- 
El, an ideal room for chamber music. The final program 
consisted of three quartets—Beethoven, op. 18, No. 6; 
Haydn, No. 14, and Dvorak, op. 51. It is to be hoped that 
this organization has received patronage enough to enable 
it to continue next season so that it may be considered 
one of the permanent musical institutions of the city. 


MiscHa ELMAN AND SISter APPEAR. 

Mischa Elman and his sister, Liza, appeared at Arcadia, 
Thursday evening, May 6, under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Concert Company. The big auditorium was filled 
with an enthusiastic audience, who listened with approval 
and were almost insatiable in their demands for more. 
Mr. Elman was in excellent form and played two con- 
certos, the Vivaldi-Sachez in G minor and the Paganini- 
Wilhelmj in D major, alsoa group of five shorter composi- 
tions. There was, of course, much sentiment in hearing the 
brother and sister play the Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonata 
together. As usual, the accompaniments of Josef Bonime 
contributed in no small measure to the artistic success of 
the evening. 

St. Orar CHotr Scores Notaste Success. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir of St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., made its first appearance in Detroit at Or- 
chestra Hall, Thursday evening, May 6. This fine choral 
body sang a taxing program, a capella, without visible or 
audible means of getting its pitch. The balance of parts, 
attacks and releases of phrases, and nuances were beyond 
reproach, This body of young people, under their very 
excellent director, F, Melius Christiansen, evidently take 
their work seriously for in no other way could such 
splendid results be obtained, Three voices of excellent 
quality, a soprano, a tenor and a baritone, sang incidental 
solos. Several numbers of the program had to be re- 
peated. Among the compositions that linger in the mem- 
ory were Isaac’s “O Bread of Life,” “Saviour of Sinners,” 
Mendelssohn; “O God Hear My Prayer,” Gretchaninoff ; 
“Hosanna,” Christiansen, and “Beautiful Saviour,” melody 
from the twelfth century. 7, ao 


Ruffo Melts "Em in Syracuse 


Titta Ruffo journeyed to Syracuse, N. Y., not so long 
ago to sing at the festival on Monday evening, May Io. 
In a word, he melted the iciness of his listeners. At 
least, should one be inclined to doubt the statement, a 
look at what the critic of the Post-Standard wrote the 
following morning would be enough to convince him of 
its veracity. 

More than 2,500 persons attended the festival that 
evening and “at the start the audience was typical of 
Syracuse, cold to the point of politeness,” according to 
this critic, who went on to say: “It greeted the first 
appearance of Ruffo with a perfunctory acclamation 
started by the chorus. After the aria from ‘Zaza,’ 
Ruffo was recalled three times. He responded with an 
encore. 

“When Ruffo made his second appearance after the 
intermission the audience was figuratively on its mu- 
sical toes. It leaped forward in eager anticipation. 
Ruffo sang a lively, lilting selection from the ‘Barber 
of Seville.’ 

“The lethargy of the audience dropped like a cloak. 
At the last word it leaped into action, vied with its 
several parts in making its appreciation known, heads 
nodded, eyes glistened, whispers passed to and fro, and 
the applause went on. 

“Oh, it was all in proper form, to be sure, no vocal 
demonstration, nor other super-enthusiasm such as has 
followed Ruffo’s singing in the great metropolitan cen- 
ters, but the audience was awake, staring wild eyed and 
waiting. Ruffo was called back once, twice, six times 
when the applause died into isolated and sporadic 
sputters,” 


Grace Hofheimer to Tour 

Grace Hofheimer, the young American pianist whose 
recent recital gained for her much favorable comment, 
has been engaged to tour next season for the Edison 
Company, making tone tests of records by André Be- 
noist. 

Miss Hofheimer is specially fitted for this work, as 
she has been associated with Mr. Benoist for the past 
ten years as pupil and assistant. 
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Soder-Hueck Pupil Has Splendid Season 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well known vocal teacher 
and coach, recently received the following letter from 
her successful contralto artist-pupil, Elsie Lovell-Haw- 
kins: “I sang on March 3 for the Chaminade Club, as 
you will see by the enclosed clipping, and on March 24 
at Senator Colt’s home. He and many distinguished 
people were there and gave me such an unusual hear- 
ing. I know I never sang better than that night. . . . 
The Chaminade Club is the leading club musically and 
re-engaged me for Presidents’ Day on April 29. So 
many have asked me who my teacher was and in time 








those appearances will bear fruit for you. One woman, 
who has taught for fifty years, told me it was the only 
real singing she had heard all winter. Miss Wheeler’s 
School had me for an informal musicale on May 1. 

, So you see I have not wasted my time, and 
when I give a recital next winter I'll have a real fol- 
lowing. New England is a conservative place, 
but I feel I am going ahead as fast as one can and have 
some real people for my friends. My church work is 
going along splendidly and altogether I have had a 
most pleasant year here.” 

Of Mrs. Hawkins’ appearance at the Chaminade Club 
the Evening Tribune of Providence said in part: “Elsie 
Lovell Hawkins, the contralto, created a distinctly 
favorable impression by her real artistry. She is a fin- 
ished singer of abundant temperament and a most at- 
tractive stage presence. Her French songs were sung 
in charming style and with a delightful French accent. 
Later in the program, in her English group, she was 
equally successful.” 

Mrs. Hawkins, like George Reimherr and many other 
singers now prominent before the public, received her 
entire voice training and coaching of repertory at the 
Soder-Hueck studios. Mme. Soder-Hueck will again 
hold a summer course for teachers, artists and students 
from June 15 to August 1. For further information she 
may be addressed at her Metropolitan Opera House 
Building studios. Many students from various parts 
of the country have-already been enrolled. 


Emma Roberts Honored by Macon Rotary Club 

The Rotary Club, of Macon, Ga., entertained Emma 
Roberts as its guest of honor at the weekly luncheon 
on May 12, the day on which she sang at the Music 
Festival there. 
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BRIDGEPORT AIDS STARVING 
HUNGARIAN CHILDREN 


Distinguished Artists Assist at Benefit Concert—High 
School Glee Club Gives Comic Opera—Leo Ornstein 
Is Heard and Hears Himself—Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club Features Dance 
Music—Musicians’ Association 
Gives Annual Concert 

Bridgeport, Conn., May 1, 1920—April’s contributions 
to the music season were not nearly so numerous as 
those of March, but offered interesting variety. Sophie 
Braslau, Fernando Carpi, Leo Ornstein, Rosa Loin, San- 
Salvatore de Stefano and the Lotus Quar- 
High School pupils 
by Ar- 





dor Harmati, 
tet of Boston were visiting artists. 
presented a comic opera, “Captain Crossbones,” 
thur Penn and local soloists and organizations were 
heard in other programs. The success of the Weber 
Opera Club in “The Mikado” has already been reviewed 
in a special article. 


Artists Alp HUNGARIAN RELIEF, 


Fernando Carpi, of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Rosa Low, coloratura soprano; Sandor Harmati, second 
violin of the Letz Quartet, and Ina F. Grange, accom- 
panist, formed an ensemble of artists that drew a large 
and appreciative audience to Poli’s Theater on the af- 
ternoon of Sunday, April 18. This concert was a feature 
of the local drive for the benefit of starving Hungarian 
children and was presented by the American Relief Com- 
mittee, whose Bridgeport branch is in charge of Reverend 
Stepken F. Chernitzky. The writer was out of town and 
unable to share the pleasure offered by the celebrated 
tenor and other artists in this program. That it was 
a huge success artistically, enthusiastic reports leave no 
doubt and the financial results were also satisfying. This 
was the second appearance this: season of the violinist, 
whose appearance before the Wednesday Afternoon Mu- 
sical Club with the Letz Quartet proved his superior 
gifts and undeniable charm. Max Bueckler was chair- 
man of the program, introducing Mayor Wilson and 
the other’ speakers, who included Alice Kauser, personal 
representative of the Countess Szechenyi; Bertalan Barna, 
gg a of the Hoover Relief. Commitee Reverend J. 

Huenegardt, of New York, and Reverend Stephen F. 
Chora 
Leo ORNSTEIN AND THE AMPICO., 

One of the most interesting events of the season was 
the first appearance in Bridgeport of Leo Ornstein in a 
joint recital with himself, given on the evening of April 8 
in the High School auditorium. Alternating with Orn- 
stein’s own brilliant, intellectual and poetic performances 
were the Ampico’s reproductions, when with folded arms, 
he sat on the piano stool, listening with the rest of 
the audience to the beautifully rounded, authoritative tones 
unmistakably his own. One had to watch to be sure when 
he was playing and when it was a performance “never 
touched by human hands.” The audience was amazed 
and enraptured, both by the phenomenal young pianist 
and by the Ampico’s exquisitely shaded, full toned echoes 
of his playing. His own interesting “Tragic” prelude 
was followed by Beethoven’s “Apassionata” sonata, which 
he read with reverential beauty and power. If any in the 
audience had expected to find a lack of sincerity or ten- 
dency to pose in this extremist among modern composers, 
his Beethoven playing was a sufficient refutation. It was 
pure Beethoven, without a hint of modern improvements. 








NORMAN JOLLIF 


AT 


SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 


Mr. Jollif possesses a voice of such wide range 
that a better “Caractacus” could hardly have been 
chosen. He sang the exacting part with rare taste 
and marked ability. He has exceptionally good 
equipment for Oratorio including the too-ofter lack- 
ing attributes—quality and clear enunciation. His 
declamations were impressive. 


—Spring field Union, May 8, 1920. 


Exclusive Direction: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 New York 
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In startling contrast, to put it weakly, was Ornstein’s 
own “Impressions of Chinatown,” which left everyone 
breathless and blinking but ready for more. Not that 
the artist led his listeners from the “Apassionata” to 
Chinatown in one leap. They were lured on by easy 
stages, through the romance of Schumann’s arabesque in 
C, the exquisite moving pictures, if one may use the 
term in an elastic sense, of Debussy’s “Reflections in the 
Water” and of Zeckwer’s “In a Boat,” with Scott's Irish 
reel and negro dance as final stepping stones. Chopin 
and Liszt made up the rest of the program, offering fur- 
ther delights in the first composer’s nocturne in F sharp 
minor and G minor ballade and the latter’s “Love’s Dream,” 
No. 3, the “Rigoletto” paraphrase and other favorites. 
The Ampico’s share of the program was in the repetitions 
of the Zeckwer number of the Chopin nocturne and of 
Liszt’s “Love’s Dream.” Charles Fuller Stoddard, inventor 
of the Ampico, spoke briefly and humorously on the 
creation of this modern miracle. The large and enthusi- 
astic audience owed its pleasure to the Alfred Fox Piano 
Company; admittance being by invitation only. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON MusicaL CLUB PROGRAM. 


“The Dance” was the subject for the final musicale of 
the season of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, 
given for members only, at the home of Mrs. William 
H. Comley, Jr., on. April 7. Italian, French, Spanish, 
German, Polish, Slavonic, Hungarian, English and Ameri- 
can composers were drawn upon for illustrations of the 
dance, varying all the way from a gavotte to a tango. 
This interesting program was in charge of Mrs. Philip 
Bill. Those who appeared were Alice Lyons Rogers and 
Edith Proudman in two Brahms’ Hungarian dances, piano 
duets ; Ethel Wade Birnbaum, two violin numbers, “La 
Gitana,” by Kreisler, and “Slavonic” dances, No. 1 in G 
minor, by Dvorak- Kreisler, with accompaniments by Belle 
Blackstone ; Mabel Smith, soprano, the waltz song, “Il 
Bacio,” by "Arditti, accompanied by Jennie Margaret Haw- 
ley; Elizabeth Limont, a Sgambati gavotte and a tango by 
Albeniz ; Jennie Fitzroy, contralto, “My Love in the Gar- 
den,” by Corinne Moore Lawson, accompanied by Miss 
Pigg; Elena Barraja, violin, an air de ballet by De Beriot, 
accompanied by Edna Northrop ; Eleanor Lines Powell, 
by Bemberg, accompanied 


soprano, “Nymphs and Fauns,” 

by Miss Pigg; Mrs. William Nothnagle, piano, “valse 
gracile,” by Horatio W. Parker, and a tarantelle by 
Thome; Mrs. Henry L. Bishop, the waltz song from 


accompanied by Miss Hawley; and 
Mrs. William Comley, Jr., in the polonaise in C sharp 
minor and waltz in the same key by Chopin. The 
performers acquitted themselves with a finish of execu- 
tion which made the afternoon a very delightful one, 
bringing to a successful close the series of ten programs 
given by the club during the season. 

After the musicale tea was served, Mrs. Arthur Com- 
ley pouring, while the hostess was assisted by a recep- 
tion committee, including Mrs. John M. Sterling, Mrs. 
Charles S. Cole, Louise Pfau, Anne Hartigan, Mrs, Philip 
Bll, Mrs. August Engelhard and Jennie Fitzroy. 

Hicu Scuoot Gree Cruss Give Comic Opera, 

The Girls’ Glee Club and the Boys’ Glee Club of the 
Bridgeport High School, under the direction of Ingeborg 
Svendsen-Tune, supervisor of music, gave a very credita- 
ble performance on April 23 of Arthur Penn’s comic 
opera, “Captain Crossbones.” The chorus of girls, ap- 
pearing as capped and aproned maids in demure black 
or as sweethearts and wives of pirates, as the case might 
be, sang and acted with a spontaneity and unity worthy 
of far more experienced performers. 

The boys as_ pirates were all that could be desired, 
finding not the slightest difficulty apparently in imagining 
themselves the bloodthirsty band they professed to be. 
As their leader, Kenneth Schowers, a very sturdy colored 
youth, representing a retired pugilist, was one of the 
best in the cast, both vocally and histrionically. His well 
developed baritone voice was under good control and his 
enunciation always clear in both singing and spoken lines; 
and he acted with a vim that proved him the rightful 
leader of his band of professed pirates, engaged for 
the purpose of abducting the daughter of a Spanish grandee 
for an American planter. Lena Konopky, soprano, was 
pleasing as Theresa, the daughter, while Elba Noren, con- 
tralto, was attractive as her mother. Donald Fish, as 
Don Cubeb de Cigarro, the Spanish grandee, though lack- 
ing somewhat in the robustness of voice. one might expect 
from so distinguished a personage, displayed a light tenor 
voice to good effect, and Vaughn Abercrombie, baritone, 
as the American planter, sang and acted in a very satis- 
factory manner. Anna McClure, as an American heiress, 
revealed a mezzo soprano voice of promise and training 
that seemed particularly at home in her role. Alma Rosen, 
contralto, as a female tutor; Irving Goldstein, tenor, as 
head of the Island police, enacted by George Chisaski and 
Kenneth Moore, and Fred Westerberg, light baritone, as 
the legal adviser of the American planter, were all admira- 
ble in comic roles; Ella Ducsay, mezzo soprano, completing 
the list of principals, with a successful pang of her 
part as post-mistress. 

The light but pleasing music, in Gecplae with the farci- 
cal nature of the plot, included several interpolations 
of popular songs. The High School orchestra, augmented 
by a few professionals, did excellent work under the baton 
of Miss Svendsen-Tune, both in support of the cast and 
in entr’acte numbers, comprising a serenade by Pierné, 
Swedish wedding march by Soederman, and Grieg’s “Ave 
Maris Stella,” with cornet solo by Frederick Nichols. 
Mary McQueen was an able accompanist at the piano. 
The scenes for the two acts of the piece were both beauti- 
ful and convincing, and the costumes were vivid and in 
keeping. All in all, this performance, the first attempt 
of the two glee clubs to present themselves in comic 
opera, was deserving of great praise. Robert Rock as- 
sisted in the success as an able stage manager, and Lucy 
Curtis as advisor, while Sylvester Brennan, Gerald 
Thomas Cotter and Yale Kaplan weré business managers 
of the undertaking. The object was to obtain funds for 
needed scenery for the Players’ Club of the High School. 
A large audience showed its appreciation of the talent 
displayed. 


Musicians’ Association Gives ANNUAL CONCERT. 


The Musicians’ Association of Bridgeport, Local No. 63, 
A. F. of M., gave its fifth annual concert and dance at 
the Casino on the evening of April 30, when the associa- 


“Romeo and Juliet,” 
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tion’s symphony orchestra of forty musicians presented 
a program including classic and ——, overtures, marches, 
etc., under the leadership of William A. Jeffs, John Miles, 
baritone, and John Stetano, flute and piccolo, assisted as 
soloists. A huge audience attended and the evening was 
most successful. The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments included John McClure, chairman; Fred N. Ben- 
net, treasurer ; Theodore Draper, secretary, and J. J. Broad- 
brook, R. Bown, W. B. Metcalf, M. M. McDonald, F. 
Wieland and W. Dixon. 
St. Joun’s Cuorr Gives Dusors CANTATA, 

The vested choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church sang 
Dubois’ cantata, “The Seven Last Words,” on the evening 
of Good Friday. The choir of forty men and boys, under 
the direction of Alvin C. Breul, gave a beautiful reading 
of the work, ably assisted by Mrs. Frederick B. Granniss, 
vocal teacher and leader of the Liberty Chorus, soprano; 
Louis E. Ginand, tenor of the United Church choir, and 
Elis Lundberg, baritone soloist of St. John’s choir, 

NotEs. 

On the same evening, the Lotus Quartet of Boston, gave 
an interesting program for a Masonic benefit at the Ma 
sonic Temple. The quartet had the sympathetic support 
of E,. Rhey Garrison, the gifted local pianist, composer 
and instructor, 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Mees were house guests of Mr 
and Mrs, Charles D. Davis on the night of April 10. Ar- 
riving there, after having dined at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank V. Burton, they were surprised to find the 
members of the Oratorio Society assembled ‘to do honor 
to their conductor, to whom they presented a purse of 


$125. Mrs. Mees was given a beautiful bouquet of Ameri 
can beauty roses. 
The Ladies of Charity, St. Vincent de Paul, assisted 


Daughters of Isabella, gave a concert on the 
April 12 in Colonial Hall, for the benefit of the 
Vincent Hospital. 
Trio (including Paul G. Goulding, 
and John Rebock, violin) was 
heard in a successful concert in the Burroughs Memorial 
Chapel at St. John’s Episcopal Church on the evening 
of April 15. Ethel Seamans, piano, and Lewis C. Fenton; 
tenor, were assisting artists. 

Emanuel Ahlberg, baritone, of 
Bridgeport, assisted as soloist in the dedication on April 
18 of the First Swedish Baptist Church, recently com 
pleted on Colorado avenue. Mr. Ahlberg will spend the 
summer in Europe in a concert tour with Marie Sundelius 
and other well known artists 

Mrs. Collingwood Tucker, of Chattanooga, Tenn., enter 
tained the members of the Contemporary Club at the 
home of Mrs. John G. Howland, in a musical program, 


by the 
evening of 
children’s ward of St. 

The Goulding Harp 
harp; John Patuzzi, cello, 


New York, formerly of 


on the evening of April 20 

Violin pupils of J. Henry Hutzel were heard in a re 
cital at his studio in the Court Exchange Building on 
April 26. Mrs. Howard Speer assisted as accompanist 
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ILLINOIS M. T. A. CONVENTION REFUSES TO ADOPT 
ANY COPYRIGHTED EDITION OF STANDARDIZED MUSIC 


Convention Meetings, May 11-14, a Big Success—Organization to Meet in Springfield Again Next Year—New 
Officers Elected—Excellent Programs Given—Papers and Discussions 


Chicago, Ill, May 15, 1920.—To make a convention a 
big success depends largely upon the interest shown by the 
residents of the city in which it is held, The people of 
Springfield (111.) manifested beyond a doubt their delight 
in having the illinois Music Teachers’ Association con- 
vene there from May 11 to 14, not only by the royal wel- 
come accorded the visitors, but also by their attendance en 
masse at every program throughout the session. Thus, the 
thirty-second annual convention of this association can be 
set down as one of its most auspicious, financially as well 
as artistically 

“The Convention City of the Middle West,” as Spring- 
field has become to be known, is, as is well known, the 
capital of Illinois and harbors the capitol buildings, the 
State Armory, the State Fair grounds, the Camp grounds 
of the State troons, and is now erecting the Centennial 
Building to cost over one million dollars, and many other 
features of interest, having the facilities to entertain vis 
itors most cordially. There is also the old State house. 
now used as a County Court building for Sangamon Ccun- 
ty, in which the voices of Lincoln, Logan and great men 
of the State have been heard. Springheld was Lineoln’s 
home and there his body lies entombed in a National ceme- 
tery. For the past four or five years Springfield has in- 
vited the I. M. T. A. to hold its annual meeting there, and 
since they have made this event such a success, their invita- 
tion to convene there again next year has been accepted 
by the association. It has been said that Springfield's 
music lovers, musicians and laymen have worked diligently 
to make the convention in their city a huge success with 
the view in mind of making a permanent home for the 
1. M. T. A. conventions in the capital city. The response 
with which these concerts were accepted by the public 
been most gratifying especially to the Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce, whose untiring efforts and 
interest spoke highly for Springfield. To R. A. Guest, who 
was general chairman of the local committees, is due much 
credit for his unflagging efforts and energy to “put the 
thing over big.” He its one of the most prominent men in 
the city of Springfield and justly so, for he shows by his 
diligence and readiness to do things that he is a man of 
whom Springfield may be proud. Of the reception com 
mittee Mrs. Frank O. Lowden and Harriet Lowden (the 
Governor's charming wife and daughter), were honorary 
and active chairmen, respectively, and held a reception in 
honor of the J. M. T. A. at the executive mansion on Fri- 
day afternoon after the orchestra concert. On Thursday 
afternoon the Chamber of Commerce took the visitors for 
an automobile ride to see the city, pointing out the many 
places of interest of which Springfield boasts. 

There was a large delegation of members attending this 
year's meeting, and many subjects of interest were not 
only discussed but acted upon. Realizing that something 
must be done in regard to standardization, which has been 
a matter of discussion at several past meetings without a 
definite stand having been taken,. the association, after 
much deliberation, finally got down to the point where it 
went on record as being opposed to the association identi- 
fying itself with any copyrighted edition: of standardized 
music. President Sindlinger appointed the following as a 
committee to formulate a plan for standardization to be 
presented before the National Association in Chicago in 
June: Mary Wood Chase, William F. Bentley, Walter 
Spry, Bessie Louise Smith, Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. 
Paisley and Clarence Mayer. It is hoped by all that be- 
fore the next I. M. T. A. meeting that this matter will 
have been thoroughly thrashed out and something definite 


reached, 


must have 


Exvection or OFricers. 

For next year the following officers have been elected: 
Herbert Miller of Chicago for president; Bessie Louise 
Smith of Bloomington, who remains as vice-president, and 
Herbert O. Merry of Lincoln as secretary and treasurer. 
Though re-elected, Mr. Merry has not as yet accepted to 
remain in the post which he has so well handled for many 
years, the question of an increase in salary having been 
put up to the executive committee, On the program com- 
mittee are Charles E. Sindlinger and William F. Bentley 
and the auditing committee, made up of Harry E. Det- 
weiler of Aurora, Mrs, Ruby Evans of Campus and Mrs. 
A. H, Bell of Lostant, remains the same. 

A splendid array of talent furnished the delightful and 
unusual programs, many of Chicago's most prominent 
artists participating. -The programs went along smoothly 
with practically no drawbacks, save perhaps for the length 
of some, which could easily have been curtailed. On ac- 


count of the necessity of having a large stage “for the 
choruses, the two opening meetings on Tuesday, May 11, 
were held in the new Springfield High School. All other 
sessions and concerts except the orchestra concerts were 
held in the First Christian Church, a beautiful structure 
with a large auditorium well adapted for musical programs, 
and smaller meeting rooms. The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra held its two concerts in the State Armory, a 
vast hall with a seating capacity of over 5,500. 
Tue Oreninc ProcRaM. 

R. C, Lanphier, president of the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce, cordially welcomed the I. M. T. A., to which 
President Charles E. Sindlinger responded thankfully. The 
afternoon program was given over to demonstration work 
of public school music by a chorus of children from the 
first, second and third grades of the Dunois and Hay- 
Edwards Schools of Springfield under the ditection of 
Nettie C. Doud, which had sung its program before this 
writer had arrived. Assisting on the program was little 
Dorothy Jones, a most talented child of twelve who is 
the daughter of Senator Jones and who has received. her 
training under Glenn Dillard Gunn, the prominent Chicago 
pianist and teacher. Miss Dorothy played the Paganini- 
Liszt “The Chase,” Moszkowski’s “In Autumn” and Chop- 
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in’s “Minute Waltz” with ease and abandon and gave 
promise of a fine future. Following this W. B. Olds of 
Decatur gave a lecture-recital on bird music, illustrated by 
original songs, which pleased the little ones present. 

Tuesday was Springfield’s “show-off” day. In the eve- 
ning the Freshman Chorus from the high school, under 
Hulda G. Mueller, and the High School Orchestra under 
George A. Steinhaus, conductor, had the concert all to 
themselves and showed what excellent work is being done 
in the high schools there. The orchestra played numbers 
by Barth, Lavelle, Gruenwald, Bowers and Schofield and 
the chorus rendered Paul Bliss’ cantata “Lore from the 
Saga of Eric, the Red.” 

A Fine Program. 

was not lacking in Wednesday afternoon’s 
program. There were two vocalists—Gustaf Holmquist, 
bass-baritone, and Edna. Swanson Ver Haar, contralto; 
a violinist, Ebba Sundstrom, and a pianist, Clarence Eidam, 
all hailing from Chicago. In order that Gustaf. Holmquist 
could return to Chicago on the 2:50 train that afternoon, 
the program was begun a little early and changed around 
somewhat. Mr. Holmquist appeared first, singing his first 
scheduled aria and his group of songs altogether, thus 
making only one appearance. The Don Carlos aria “Ella 
giammai m’amo” was exquisitely done and served to dis- 
play to fine advantage Mr. Holmquist’s well known quali- 
fications, including his splendid musicianship, refined taste 


Variety 


and style and admirable control of his splendid organ. - 


Likewise in the songs by Del Riego, Berlioz and Stephen- 
son, he set forth singing of the high order, to which he 


_ but when as exquisitely done as by 
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has accustomed his admirers. Mrs. Ver Haar, who im- 
presses more as a mezzo-soprano than contralto, charmed 
the listeners in the “Oh Love to Thy Might” from “Samson 
and Delilah” and numbers by Rabey, Protheroe, Sulcer 
and Rihm and as encore Frank Waller’s “Her Dream.” 
Edgar Nelson played admirable accompaniments for both 
singers. In Ebba Sundstrom was found a young violinist 
of much talent, which has been carefully and most con- 
scientiously guided along the right road. She played with 
surety, poise and musical intelligence Svendsen’s 
“Romance,” Richard Czerwonky’s delightful “Minuet in 
E,” Scharwenka’s “Alla Polacca,” Schubert-Wilhelmj’s 
“Ave Maria,” Chaminade-Kreisler’s “Spanish Serenade” 
and Zsolt’s “Valse Caprice,” winning much hearty and 
well deserved applause. A special word of praise is due 
Sanford Schlussel, who acted as accompanist for the 
violinist. Seldom do accompanists attract so much atten- 
tion and admiration as did this young man, who already 
has much to offer. Clarence Eidam rendered with his 
customary artistry selections by Bach-Busoni, Chopin, 
Cyril Scott, Sapellnikoff and Liszt. 
Aw _ INNovaATION, 

An innovation was introduced after this and Thursday 
afternoon’s programs in what were termed “repertory 
programs.” Although the object of these was principally 
to introduce new teaching material, this was not carried 
out fully as the material used was mostly that which the 
students had been working on. However, they served to 
introduce some deserving students, who reflected credit 
upon their mentors and the schools in which they have 
received their training. Participating in Wednesday’s 
repertory program were Helen Gene Cantrall, who pre- 
sented the first movement of Cadman’s A major sonata; 
Karl Brix, violinist, who gave good account of himself in 
MacDowell and Burleigh numbers, accompanied by his 
teacher, S. Buckholder, head of the Streator (Ill.) Con- 
servatory; Bernice Taylor, sopranos, whose offerings were 
Gallup, Cadman and Scott songs, and Katheryn Foster, 
who, although a Streator girl, has received her instruction 
at the Chicago Musical College. She played very well 
MacDowell’s “Rigaudon,” Grainger’s “Irish Tune” and 
Carpenter’s “Polonaise Americane.” 

The Thursday afternoon repertory program brought 
Springfield talent once more to the fore. The ‘first parti- 
cipant, Helen Lindsey, pianist, who played .La Forge, 
MacDowell and Oldberg numbers, was not heard. The 
Tiffany School of Music was well represented by Olivia 
Monroe, soprano, who offered a group of songs by Fay 
Foster, Scott, Mana-Zucca, Harling and Forsyth, and 
Jeannette Smith, pianist, who played two numbers from 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “French Suite” and Carl Beecher’s 
“Scherzando.” Both gave good evidence of the excellent 
work being done at the Tiffany School and presented their 
numbers so well that their teachers may well be proud 
of them. There were two points in Dorothy Dienstfrei’s 
favor from the start, her unusual talent and the excellent 
number she played—Clarence Mayer’s American Sketches 
“The Prairies,” an exceptional piano number of interest 
and richness of content. In Miss Dienstfrei, Mr. Mayer 
had an excellent interpreter and exponent. She should 
go far in her art. Both she and Alfred Hughes, violinist, 
are students at the Springfield College of Music and Allied 
Arts and are excellent examples of the work being done 
by that progressive institution. Mr. Hughes, a pupil of 
Wallace Grieves, presented his teacher’s “Reverie” (a little 
gem of violin music) and Burleigh’s “Summer Idyll” and 
“Village Dance.” He, too, is a credit to the Springfield 
College of Music and Allied Arts. The other performer 
was Daisy Tuscher, soprano, pupil of Grace Fish Partridge, 
and she was heard in Woodman, Quilter and Guion 
selections. 

More Soroists Hearn. 


Wednesday evening’s program offered a rare treat to 
music lovers in the appearance of Carol Robinson, pianist ; 
Hans Hess, cellist; Monica Graham Stults, soprano; and 
Walter Allen Stults, baritone, all of whom are among 
Chicago’s best known and most popular artists. A former 
Springfield girl, Miss Robinson, won much favor in 
Brahms, Liszt, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy and Paderew- 
ski numbers. Not only is duet singing unusual nowadays, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stults 
it proves a novelty of charm, beauty and exceptional worth. 
Their voices blend perfectly and this is backed up by unity 
of thought and. idea, thorough musicianship and united 
sympathy, all of which makes for duet singing of high 
order. In duets by Schindler—the “Zir de la Provencale,” 
Foote’s “Song from the Persian,” Huhn’s “The Hunt,” 
three in manuscript by Ruth Redington Griswold (written 
for and inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. Stults), Reinicke’s 
“May Song,” Saint-Saéns’ “Pastorale” and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach's “Canadian Boat Song,” they greatly pleased the 
large assemblage, which insisted upon more than the 
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printed list. That splendid cellist, Hans Hess, literally 
“sang” his way into the hearts of the listeners through 
the sheer beauty of his playing of Godard’s “Sur le Lac,” 
Faure’s “Lamento,” Lagourgue’s “Et l’Angelus sonna” 
(dedicated to Mr. Hess), Popper’s “Tarantella,” the 
andantino from Gluck’s “Orpheus Ballet,” Dittersdorf- 
Kreisler’s “Scherzo” and Boellmann’s “Variations Sym- 
phonique.” To single out one number more beautifully 
done than another would be a difficult task, as all were 
given with that mastery expected of a cellist of such high 
caliber as Hans Hess, He scored heavily. Sharing in 
his success was Juul Rosine, whose admirable accompani- 
ments could not have been improved upon, At the piano 
for Mr. and Mrs. Stults, Melita Krieg proved a splendid 
support and her artistic accompaniments added materially 
to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Another capacity audience came to hear the program 
given Thursday afternoon, by Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, 
soprano; Allen Spencer, pianist, and Amy Emerson Neill, 
violinist. Long established as an artist in the best sense 
of the word, Mr. Spencer lived up to that reputation on 
this occasion and delivered some remarkable piano playing, 
which won his auditors from the start. He opened with 
Bach, Scarlatti, Lully and Edward Royce selections, and 
played also a group comprising a number dedicated to 
him by Noble Cain, “Etude Caprice,” Debussy’s “Cathedral 
in Gloom,” Alkan’s “Perpetual Motion” and wound up the 
program with the Chopin-Liszt Polish song, “My delight,” 
Sowerby’s ““Fhree Summer Beach Sketches” (also dedicated 
to the pianist), and the same composer’s country dance 
tune on “The Irish Washerwoman.” Into all of these he 
put rare, artistic piano playing of superior order. Miss 
Neill, who should be better known and farther along the 
road leading to success than she is, played well a group by 
Tartini, Nardini and Porpora, and one by Chopin- Sarasate 
and Wieniawski. Not only is Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid 
the possessor of a soprano voice of admirable quality, but 
she also has musical intelligence and understanding of rare 
order and a personality which radiates charm and loveli- 
ness. With these she imbues her interpretations, making 
them of scintillating beauty and alluring delight. That 
she greatly pleased the audience in the “Queen of. Sheba” 
aria, Hopkinson’s “My days have been so wondrous free,” 
James MacDermid’s “I call to mind a day,” and Hallet 
Gilberte’s “Spring Serenade,” was truly evinced by the 
spontaneous plaudits, calling for encores, which the delight- 
ful singer graciously granted. 

INTERESTING ENSEMBLE PIANO PLAYING. 

A departure from the general run of convention pro- 
grams was presented in the evening in the playing of two- 
piano works—a neglected side of art—by Arne Oldberg 
and Carl Beecher, both of Evanston. In a program made 
up mostly of their own compositions, Messrs. Oldberg and 
Beecher accomplished some delightful ensemble work, which 
is the result of much playing together, the same interpre- 
tative and musical ideas, uniformity of thought, expression 
and purpose. Besides the two-piano numbers, which in- 
cluded works by Mendelssohn, Oldberg, Tschaikowsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Beecher and Bach-Burmeister, 
each did solos. Mr. Beecher offered artistically finished 
renditions of his own F sharp minor rhapsody and Mr. 
Oldberg played exceptionally well three of his own com- 
positions, all of which made fine impressions and disclosed 
both composers to be modern yet interesting, and their 
works contain much of musical merit. Assisting, Marjorie 
Maxwell, a charming soprano, sang with fine effect works 
by Sibella, Rabey, Puccini, Mallinson, Dunn, Burleigh and 
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Woodman, winning high favor with the listeners, who in- 
sisted wu extra numbers which Miss Maxwell added in 
her lovely way. 

Tue MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Greatest interest, of course, centered around the closing 
day concerts given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra before two of the largest audiences ever assembled in 
Springfield, in the huge Arsenal. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of this marvelous organization and its equally 
marvelous conductor, Emil Oberhoffer, whose magnetism 
and genius, keenly sensitive feeling for beauty, rhythm and 
color form a combination possessed by few conductors of 
the day. The listeners as well as the musicians feel the 
force of his personality. He gets the full value of every 
voice in his orchestra and gives the interpretations with 
the distinction which indicates musicianship in the best 
sense of the word, which is the important thing in orchestra 
playing. In the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s playing 
there is ever present a precision of tone, a precision of 
movement that gives one the feeling that Mr. Oberhoffer 
has control of the orchestral instrument on which he is in- 
terpreting the thoughts of the master composers. The after- 
noon program comprised the Sibelius E minor symphony, 
Chabrier’s Spanish symphony “Espagna,” and the Tschai- 
kowsky “Theme and Variations” from the third suite, be- 
sides Richard Czerwonky’s “Two Modern Sketches,” con- 
ducted by the composer. All of which were most stirringly 
rendered and evoked most hearty approval from the enthu- 
siastic listeners. Czerwonky’s “Sketches,” written in mod- 
ern vein, are melodious, harmonious, musically interesting 
and are ‘worthy additions to the orchestral repertory. The 
assisting soloists were Emma Noe, soprano, who poured 
out her glorious organ to splendid advantage in the “Bird 
Song” from “Pagliacci,” which was so well liked that an 
extra number was added to satisfy the exuberant listeners ; 
and George Rasely, who chose as his vehicle on which to 
ride to success the Cavatina from “Romeo and Juliet,” his 
large, mellow, golden tones ringing clear and true and 
reaching every corner of the vast armory. He, too, scored 
heavily, and was called upon for more. The orchestra's 
support of the soloists was superb, better than which. one 
could not ask. 

With the stupendous Rachmaninoff E minor symphony 
Conductor Oberhoffer and his musicians accomplished won- 
ders, amazing those who came to hear the evening program. 
The massive climaxes of the symphony were achieved in 
fine style and the lighter movements also were exquisitely 
done. The other orchestral number was the overture to 
“Tannhauser,” in which the passionate intenstiy of Wag- 
nerian music and the fervor of the climax was thrilling. 
Harriet McConnell, contralto, and Rudolph - Reuter, pianist, 
were the soloists. Miss McConnell’s singing of the “O 
Don Fatale” aria from Verdi's “Don Carlos” could not 
have been improved upon and her rich, gorgeous voice never 
sounded better. She proved a great favorite and had to 
respond to an encore. Chicago’s prominent pianist, Ru- 
dolph Reuter, gave a virile, sparkling rendition of the 
Schumann concerto and held his listeners spellbound 
through the astonishing force and finish and youthful vigor 
which characterize his work. Better piano playing than 
Mr. Reuter set forth would be difficult to imagine; his big, 
fine, singing tone, superb technic and intellectuality shone 
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forth with fine effect and marked everything he did. He 
carried‘off the lion’s share in the evening's honors and the 
listeners were reluctant to let him go even after the addi 
tion of two encores. After hearing Mr. Reuter again the 
thought comes to one’s mind, “No wonder Rudolph Reuter 
is such a favorite.” 

Papers AND Discussions. 

So much for the musical programs! Each morning was 
given over to papers and discussions, the majority of which 
proved of interest and importance. It is seldom that one 
derives as much enjoyment or value from a paper as did 
those who heard Edna Richolson Sollitt’s talk on “Mod 
ernism in Music.” Many have spoken on this subject, but 
few can make it as intelligible as Mrs. Sollitt, a Chicago 
musician, who has made a life study of modern music 
That she knew her subject thoroughly was well backed up 
by her delightful playing of several modern selections, in 
cluding Busoni’s “Nuit de Noel,” a Gliere prelude, and 
Ravel’s “Jeux d'eau,” which so greatly pleased that she 
was asked for more. She added a number by Chaminade 
and she made a big success. Following her, Mary Phillips 
of Urbana readea paper on “The ope School Supervisor 
and the Music Teacher,” and as J. Lawrence Erb of Ur 
bana was unable to come, his time was taken up with dis 
cussions on standardization, Mary Wood Chase presiding 
Thursday morning George Nelson Holt spoke on _ the 
“Present Tendencies in the Singing World,” and supplanted 
his arguments by facts and personal experiments, holding 
his listeners’ attention at all times through his persuasive 
ness and humor. Elias Bredin of Chicago also had some 
thing of interest to say in his paper on “The Small Town 
Festival.” Maurice Rosenfeld, critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, enjoyed immensely his paper on “Music Criticism,’ 
in which he had considerable fun scoring most of his col- 
leagues and finding much to criticise in them. “If we 
could but see ourselves as others see us!” At 1:15 there 
was a lecture on “The Mechanics of Tone-Production in 
the Piano,” delivered by William Braid White of Chicago, 
which was not heard. W. D. Armstrong, of Alton, opened 
the Friday morning session with a paper on “Music and 
Money,” followed by “The Student Orchestra,” by E. W. 
Morphy of Urbana, both of whom proved well read on 
those subjects. Ww. Hubbard, the Chicago Tribune's 
critic, was to have spoken on “The Need of English in 
Opera and Song,” but was unable to come, and this left 
more time for the standardization question. It was at this 
session that the president appointed the committee to devise 
some definite plan and report in Chicago in June before 
the National Association. 

CoNVENTION NOTES. 

There were splendid music displays by the Clayton 
F, Summy Company of Chicago, Albert Foster in 
charge, and the John Church Company of Cincinnati, 
John C. Groene in charge. 

A visit to the Springfield College of Music and Allied 
Arts revealed a progressive school with a homelike af 


mosphere yr pleasant ‘surroundings. Clarence Mayer 
and Wallace Grieves are directors of the school and two 
of their pupils showed by their playing on one of the 
repertory programs what fine work is being accom 
plished there. JEANNETTE Cox 








Hans Kronold’s Annual Concert 
Rather than disappoint the good sized audience which 
attended Hans Kronold’s annual concert at Carnegie 
May 17, Mr. 


Chamber Music Hall, 
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program under difficulties, his father having died the 
previous day. The sacrifice involved in this was ap- 
preciated by the audience, and indeed it seemed that 
he had never played better. With Herman Spielter he 
performed that composer’s sonata for piano and cello 
(manuscript), a musicianly work. His group of solos 
contained Dvorak’s “Forest Spell,” a legend by Spielter 
and other works, all of them played with the superb 
finish associated with the Kronold virtuosity. As an 
encore he played his own arrangement of MacDowell’s 
“To a Wild Rose.”: Five Kronold songs, the poems 
being by Toennies, were sung from memory in ex- 
tremely intelligent fashion by Bertha Lansing Rodgers, 
contralto. A series of six waltzes for piano, violin and 
cello by Spielter was played by the composer, Franz 
Kaltenborn, and Mr. Kronold. Some “modern” piano 
pieces by Charles Haubiel were played by the composer 
and a large audience greatly enjoyed this concert. 
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REMARKABLE SEASON FOR 
CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ENDS 


Orchestra Demonstrates Its Worth in Brilliant Series 
of Concerts—Berkshire String Quartet Plays Ex- 
cellently in First Local Appearance—Harvard 
Glee Club Gives Fine Concert—Werrenrath 
Appears with Harmonic Club—Huge 
Audience Greets Ysaye and Elman 
in Return Recital 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 25, 1920.—Masonic Hall was 
crowded to the doors and many late comers were unable 
to gain admission, when the Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its final Sunday afternoon concert on April 11. 
This special request program, one of the most brilliant of 
the season, gave proof that Mr. Sokoloff and his musicians 
have established themselves in the hearts of Cleveland's 
music lovers by their thorough musicianship, individually 
and collectively 

Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture opened the program, 
followed by the ever inspiring andante movement from 
I'schaikowsky’s fifth symphony. The “Caucasian Sketches,” 
“The Aul” and “The March” of Ipolitoff-lvanoff were 
given an excellent reading and called forth tremendous 
applause, which did not cease until “The March” was re- 
The last two movements of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
“Scheherazade” were also played in an artistic manner. 
Messrs. Kolodkin, Rey, Edlin, Cerino and Moor played 
obligatos and solo parts capably, contributing much to the 
beauty of the afternoon's program. 

Mary Cenry Thuman, lyric-soprano, was warmly ap- 
plauded for her singing of an aria from Mozart's “Il 
Re Pastore” and “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” by Bishop. 
For an encore she sang “Roses of Picardy.” 

Berxsnire Quarrer Makes First Loca, ApPeaRANCe. 

The Berkshire String Quartet was heard for the first 
time locally in the ballroom of Hotel Statler on Tuesday 
evening, April 13, under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society. These accomplished musicians presented 
a program of exceptional merit including works of Saint- 
Saéns, Chausson and Schumann. Special mention should 
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be made of their playing of the Schumann Quartet in A 


major, which was an example cf as perfect a bit of en- 
semble work as has been heard here in many a day. 
Fina, SympHony CONCERTS. 

The final pair of Symphony concerts on April 15 and 
17 furnished one of the best programs of the season and 
its worth and the appreciation of the audience was attested 
by the very generous applause and repeated recalls for the 
principal numbers. 

The chief orchestral offering of 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony. Under the baton of 
Mr. Sokoloff, this popular work won high praise for the 
Cleveland Orchestra as it was played magnificently, An- 
other interesting feature was the playing of two De- 
bussy tone pictures—“Clouds” and “Festivals.” 

Edward Johnson, tenor, was soloist and repeated his 
overwhelming success scored here with the Chicago Op- 
era Association. Mr. Johnson sang Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier” and the Prize Song from the “Mastersingers.” 
He was obliged to repeat the aria, so enthusiastic and pro- 
longed was the applause. The concert closed with the pre- 
lude from the “Mastersingers.” 

CLEVELAND STRING Quartet’s SEASON CLOSEs, 

On Sunday afternoon, April 18, at Hotel Statler, the 
Cleveland String Quartet gave its final concert of the 
season. The program opened with a Mozart quartet, a 
work combining bright, spirited and sweet flowing tunes, 
given in true Mozart style by Messrs. Sokoloff, Edlin, 
Kolodkin and De Gomez. Two movements of the D ma- 
jor quartet by Cesar Franck (a work heard here for the 
first time) were presented in an artistic manner by the 
Cleveland players. The closing group contained the three 
“Idylls” by Frank Bridge. 

The final “Pop” concert of the Cleveland Symphony was 
given April 22 and proved a fitting climax to a most bril- 
liant season. The reception given the organization was 
enthusiastic to a marked degree and at the close the 
people refused to leave the hall until Conductor Sokoloff 
and his men responded again and again to insistent calls. 
On every hand one hears expressions of pride and pleas- 
ure in Cleveland’s possession of such an orchestra and its 
accomplished leader. It surely augers well for the season 
to come and the development of a musical program that 
can be made successful, financially as well as artistically. 

The orchestra played, for the first time, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique” symphony in a manner that held the large 
audience spellbound. At the close, storms of applause 
broke forth. Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” was 
charmingly read and the concluding number was Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812” overture, bringing to an enthusiastically 
demonstrative close the season of 1919-1920. 

Harvarp Gree CLius In Fine Concert, 

The Harvard Glee Club, under the able direction of Dr. 
Archibald T. Davidson, appeared on April 24. in a pro- 
gram that set a new standard in glee club music in Cleve- 
land. Dr. Davidson has departed from the old beaten 
tracks and attempts to present music of distinctly high 
class with finish and distinction. Those who heard the 
Harvard Glee Club here will testify that he has succeeded 
signally in this endeavor. 

Werrenrath Appears Witn Harmonic CLups. 

The Cleveland Harmonic Club gave its last concert of 
the season at Masonic Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 25. 
For many years this splendid organization, under the 
leadership of J. Powell Jones, has been a large factor 
in the city’s choral music, and many great soloists have ap- 
peared under its auspices in the past twenty years. 

The program consisted mostly of part songs. Especial 
mention is merited by the singing of the cantata, “Mir- 
iam’s Song of Triumph,” with Florence Wasson as soloist, 
The special artist of the occasion was Reinald Werren- 
rath, who contributed three groups of songs. It goes with- 
out saying that this consummate vocalist scored a triumph. 
Harry Speers supplied artistic accompaniments for Mr. 
Werrenrath. Mrs. J. Powell Jones ably assisted the Har- 
monic Club by her excellent support in accompanying. 

Huce Aupirence Greets YsAye AND ELMAN. 

Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman in their second joint 
recital of the season on April 26 were greeted by an 
audience that filled Masonic Auditorium from its last 
row to the hundreds that were massed upon the stage. 
Nothing could more eloquently bespeak the profound im- 
pression made by these two masters when they appeared 
here in February than this huge assemblage. , 

Handel’s sonata in E major, a Bach concerto and the 
Mozart concertante were the special features of a remark- 
able performance. Six duets of Godard closed the con- 
cert. Joseph Bonime showed himself a master accompa- 
nist and his precision and delicate shading added much 
to the occasion. Great credit should be given to th 
Woman’s Club for bringing these artists here. G. F. 


Two New Skilton Compositions 


The Carl Fischer Company, of New York, has just 
issued “Three Indian Sketches,” for piano, by Charles 
Sanford Skilton, of the University of Kansas, whose 
“Two Indian Dances” have been one of the most widely 
played orchestral tiévelties of recent years. The piano 
pieces preserve the primitive atmosphere, which was 
the striking feature of the orchestral work. They are 
dedicated to Harold Henry. 

The A. P. Schmidt Company, of Boston, has issued 
Skilton’s music to the “Electra” of Sophocles for 
women’s chorus and orchestra, first performed at the 
University of Kansas nearly a year ago. While the 
music is intended to be used in connection with the 
play, the prelude is a separate number, and each of the 
three choral odes could be sung separately by chorus, 
while the opening monody of Electra and ner address 
to the urn make effective classical readings with piano 
or orchestral accompaniment. 


Evelyn Scotney on Tour 

After her appearance in Atlanta with the Metropolian 
Opera Company, Evelyn Scotney joined the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company, with which organization she will remain 
until the close of its present tour on May 29. Miss Scot- 
ney will again accompany Mr, Scotti and his company on 
their fall tour. She has also been re-engaged for the 
Metropolitan season of 1920-21. 


the program was” 
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NEW ORLEANS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
RECEIVES SCOTTI OPERA COMPANY 


New Orleans, La., May 14, 1920.—Two of the most 
memorable performances of grand opera ever given in 
New Orleans, according to the verdicts of the local 
newspaper critics and the music loving public, were 
those given in the Tulane Theater here the nights of 
May 4 and 5, by the Scotti Grand Opera Company. 
The performances were tnder the local management of 
Robert Hayne Tarrant, well known New Orleans im- 
presario, and he has been showered with congratula- 
tions upon the success of the engagement and urged to 
bring Mr. Scotti and his associates back to New Or- 
leans for a longer season next year. 

“Madame Butterfly” was presented the night of May 
4 and “La Bohéme” was the attraction May 5. At each 
performance every seat in the theater was occupied 
and many eager spectators stood in the foyer to wit- 
ness the presentations. No more enthusiastic audiences 
ever greeted grand opera performances in this city 
than applauded the Scotti company, and both nights 
were in the nature of personal triumphs for Antonio 
Scotti, Orville Harrold, Florence Easton, Marie Sun- 
delius, Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian, and the other art- 
ists who appeared in the principal roles. 

Even in the bygone days of the old French Opera 
House here when the world famous stars of two conti- 
nents were wont to appear on the opera bills, no more 
remarkable ovations were given than greeted Mr. 
Scotti, Mr. Harrold, Mme. Easton and Mme. Sundelius 
in “Madame Butterfly” and “La Bohéme.” The curtain 
calls were numerous and insistent and the applause was 
given so sincerely and spontaneously that the artists 
could not but appreciate the keen delight their efforts 
afforded the auditors. 

Mr. Harrold was the recipient of a remarkable dem- 
onstration in “Bohéme.” After the famous solo of the 
first act, Rudolph’s narrative, the wild npemnes and 
bravos for the American tenor stopped the perform- 
ance for several minutes. Seldom has such an ovation 
been accorded any singer in the extensive annals of 
New Orleans’ operatic history. 

Mr. Scotti and Mme. Easton were entertained during 
their engagement here by Mr. Tarrant at his beautiful 
home, “La Cabana,” in Blanc place, and during their 
visit at the Tarrant home the camera man took a num- 
ber of pictures of the party, one of which was shown 
in last week’s illustrated section of the Musica Cou- 


RIER. 


Francis Rogers’ Summer Plans 

Francis Rogers will again spend most of the summet 
at Shinnecock Hills, L. 1., but he will be in New York 
a part of each week to work with pupils who do not 
wish to interrupt their studies and with those from 
other parts of the country who come to New York for 
the summer. Three of his pupils entered on May 1 
upon new professional church choir duties: Marjorie 
Greiner, soprano, Simpson M. E. Brooklyn; Carmen 
Reuben, contralto, All Souls’ Church, New York; Anna 
White, contralto, St. James, New Haven, Conn, 

Fay Foster Entertained 

Fay Foster was royally entertained recently in Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. James Andrews giving a delightful reception 
for her in the afternoon, and Sara Greene arranging 
a dinner in her honor in the evening. Miss Foster recip- 
rocated later with a fifty-fifty box party for both. 
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COMIC OPERA ATTRACTS CAPACITY 
AUDIENCES IN VICTORIA, B. C. 


“Pirates of Penzance” Among Many Spring Attractions 
—Ferdinand Dunkley Heard in Organ Recital— 
American Artists Enjoyed in Two Concerts— 
Grainger’s Art Pleases—Winifred Lugrin- 
Fahey Returns from New York—Go- 
dowsky Delights in Return 
Engagement 


_ Victoria, B. C., May 2, 1920.—The spring musical season 
in Victoria and Vancouver has been a busy one. It has 
included nearly every sort of musical entertainment from 
cratorio to the most fantastic of revues. : 

“The Pirates of Penzance,” that oldtime favorite of 
comic opera lovers, played to capacity houses in the Prin- 
cess Theater for ten nights and two matinees. Interest 
was lent to the affair from the fact that it was the last 
appearance of Reginald Hincks, who is to join the Percy 
Hutcheson dramatic company. Mr, Hincks has been the 
manager of the Princess Players ever since the inaugu- 
ration of that company during the war days, when all re- 
turns were handed over to the Red Cross. In the “Pirates” 
Mr. Hincks took the part of the General; Eva Hart that 
of the sentimental heroine, which she sang and played in 
her own uniquely charming manner; Mr. Hunter was the 
Pirate King in a very gusty style which was most cap- 
tivating, particularly to the juvenile portion of the audi- 
ence, and Mr. McKenzie’s pleasing tenor was heard to ad- 
vantage in the role of the orphan boy. The rest of the 
cast ably filled their allotted parts. 

DuNKLEY HEARD IN ORGAN RECITAL, 

An organ recital in the Metropolitan Methodist Church 
by Ferdinand Dunkley, of Seattle, assisted by Mrs. Jesse 
Longfield, a contralto of Victoria, was very much enjoyed. 
Mr, Dunkley’s art is admirable, and Mrs. Longfield one 
of the most popular local singers, haying a voice of mel- 
low sweetness and a most winning stage presence. 

Mrs, McConNAN APPEARS WitH ARION CLUB. 

Another one of Victoria’s own artists who reflects credit 
upon the community as a capable musician is Mrs. Doug- 
las McConnan. She was the soloist at a recent concert 
of the Arion Club at the Capital, when she sang the aria 
from “Traviata,” “Ah, Fors e Jui,” and Kerns’ “The Min- 
strel” in a manner to greatly please the large audience. 
The Arion Club, as usuai, was happy in all of its numbers, 
two of them being by local composers, a musical setting 
to the well known verses, “Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby,” by 
C. G. Burnett, and “The Sands of Dee,” by Howard 
Russell. 





AMERICAN ARTISTs ENJOYED. 

Florence Otis, soprano; Florence Austin, violinist, and 
Josef Martin, pianist, are three American artists who were 
brought here under the auspices of the Daughters of Em- 
pire. They gave two charming entertainments in the Em- 
press ballroom. Miss Otis possesses a voice of a sweet- 
ness all too rarely heard, and both Miss Austin and Mr. 
Martin are artists of exceptional ability. Victorians will 
be glad to welcome all three upon a future occasion. 

GRAINGER’S Art PLEAsEs LARGE AUDIENCE, 

Percy Grainger, the gifted Australian pianist, appeared 
recently in Vancouver, his playing pleasing an audience of 
large size. Notable among the compositions which seemed 
to find most favor were H. Balfour Gardner’s “Humor- 
esque” and the same composer’s prelude, “De Profundis.” 
Fannie Dillon, the American composer, was represented 
by “Birds at Dawn” and “Juba Dance,” by Nathaniel Dett, 
an Ontario composer, which is built on a negro theme and 
played staccato throughout, proved such a favorite that 
a repetition was demanded. In Grainger’s own composi- 
tions, which are melodious and at times impressive, he has 
endeavored to describe the scenery of his native land and 
its psychological effect upon the mind. His composition 
which featured English and Irish folk songs as their 
themes were perhaps more appreciated than the former. 

Winirrep Lucrin-Fanry Returns rrom New York. 

Winifred. Lugrin-Fahey has returned from New York 
to fulfill some concert engagements and to enjoy a brief 
holiday before taking up her fall work in the Eastern 
States and provinces. She will be heard in recitals in her 
native town, Victoria, and also in Vancouver, in Portland 
and Salem, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. This eminent artist 
expresses herself as wholly delighted with the kindness of 
New Yorkers to the stranger in their midst, and is keenly 
looking forward to the coming winter, when she will make 
her headquarters in the American metropolis. 

Gopvowsky De.icuts 1n RetTurRN RECITAL, 

Galli-Curci will make Her only British Columbia appear- 
ance in Vancouver during the latter part of this month; 
but if the terminal city has been thus honored by the fa- 
mous coloratura, the capital has been more than honored 
by a return engagement of Leopold Godowsky, the well 
loved and world famous pianist. He was heard at the 
Royal Victoria Theater by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence and sent everyone away with an ineffaceable memory 
of his mastery of the keyboard. The program was ar- 
ranged in four groups, beginning with the “Apassionata” 
by Beethoven, including a group of seven of his own com- 
positions, and ending with “Toccata,” by Saint-Saéns. 

Victorians are grateful to W. A. Willis, C. Dodd and 
George Dyke, of the Willis Piano Company, Ltd., who were 
responsible for bringing Mr. Godowsky to Victoria, and 
who made all arrangements for his concert. It might be 
of interest to this great artist’s many friends to know 
that he made use of the aerial transportation of Victoria, 
flying in the Pathfinder from here to the mainland, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, at an early hour in the morning and 
arriving in ample time to catch the train to Edmonton, 
Alberta, where he will make his next oT. “- 





May Peterson “Unexcelled in Her Art” 


Chickasha, Okla., April 10, 1920.—May Peterson ap- 
peared here on the evening of April 8 before the Okla- 
homa College for Women and was accorded a warm 
reception. According to the Star of this city: “Miss 
Peterson is a lyric soprano unexcelled in her realm of 
art, and her appearance on the stage brought forth a 
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storm of applause which was both a tribute to her 
beauty and a welcome to her return. She is called “the 
Golden Girl of the Metropolitan’ and rightly so, if 
Chickasha is any judge, for as she stood there with 
her halo of golden hair and wearing a gown of blue 
and gold, nothing could have been lovelier. Her beauty 
of person, however, is overshadowed by the beauty of 
her voice, and her mastery of the art of singing. Her 
diction is perfect.” L. O. 


Sousa and Fred Stone in Shooting Affray 

During his recent 500 mile ride through the South, 
Lieutenant Commander John Philip Sousa remained in 
Wilmington, Del., long enough to participate in the 
annual tournament of the Kinloch Gun Club, of which 
he is one of the “high guns.” Fred Stone, in his new 
Dillingham production, happened to be playing an en- 
gagement in Wilmington, and as both the March King 
and the dancing comedian claimed to be the best wing 
shot that ever drew down a Charles Dillingham pay 
envelope, Stone, the mighty hunter, challenged the 
March King for a match at fifty birds, a box of sto- 
gies, a purse of $100 and the Dillingham wing shot 
championship of the world. Sousa accepted the “defi” 
with the understanding that the winner should send 
the prize stogies to Mr. Dillingham, and a great gallery 
of Kinloch crack shots and excited spectators witnessed 
the contest. Lieutenant Commander Sousa knocked 
down forty-four (and Fred Stone thirty-nine) pigeons 
out of the possible fifty, and thus won the Dillingham 
championship, $100 in real money and fifty Pittsburgh 
stogies. Stone is comforting himself with the thought 
that it is Sousa and not himself who will have to send 
the stogies to “the boss,” “That’s the way it goes,” said 
Fred; “every time two of his artists get into an argu- 
ment, Dillingham gets the worst of it.” 


New Engagements of Klibansky Pupils 


The following pupils of Sergei Klibansky have been 
engaged for important church positions: Alvede Lof- 
green, soprano. soloist for the First Presbyterian 
Church, Morristown, N. J.; Felice De Gregorio, bari- 
tone soloist for the Broadway Presbyterian Church; 
Lotta Madden has been re-engaged as Soprano soloist 
for the West End Presbyterian Church; Sudworth Fra- 
sier has been substituting at the West End Collegiate 
Church. 

Mr. Klibansky gave an artist-pupils’ recital May 13, 
at the MacDowell Club; Elsa Diemer, another Kli- 
bansky pupil, sang with great success Agathe in “Frei- 
schiitz” in Brooklyn. This performance will be repeat- 
ed in May in New York. Edith Sherouse was the win- 
ner of a scholarship awarded by the directors of the 
Three Arts Club. 





De Tréville in Opera in Europe 

Brussels, Copenhagen, Stockholm and London are to 
hear Yvonne De Tréville again this summer as the 
prima donna sailed on board the S. S. St. Paul on May 
4 and will go to her home in Brussels, where she will 
sing “Lakmé,” Rosina in “Barber of Seville,” “Lucia” 
and several other roles with which her name has been 
associated in the European capitals. 
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David Zalish Pupils in Recital 


A piano recital by David Zalish and his pupils was 
given in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
May 11, before a small but demonstrative audience. 
Compositions by Mozart, Cramer, Paderewski, Rach- 
maninoff, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Liszt, Karzanoff, 
Chopin and Gluck-Brahms were rendered by the differ- 
ent pupils. 

Mr. Zalish played as closing group valse in C sharp 
minor, Chopin; “On the Mountain,” Grieg, and “Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise,” No. 13, Liszt. 


Westminster College Students Give Concert 


Students from the music department of the West- 
minster College of Music, of which Per Nielsen is the 
director, gave a most interesting program of composi- 
tions by A. Walter Kramer in the college chapel on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, May 5. Helen Hazen Harbi- 
son, Marian Dannheiser, Lois Reéd McClure, Herbert 
Weide and M. Glee Perkins furnished the program, 
each one of whom showed careful training on the part 
of his or her instructor. 


BerGmen Adds Two Concertos to Repertory 


Ernesto Berimen has just added two piano concertos 
to his already large repertory—the Schumann in A mi- 
nor and a rhapsody on Ukrainian themes for piano and 
orchestra by Liapounoff. The latter work, based on 
original themes from southern Russia, will be per- 
formed for the first time in New York by Mr. Beraimen. 











SUMMER COURSES 


YVETTE GUILBERT’S 
School of the Theatre 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, 
Pantomime, Improvisation, Folk- 
songs, Physical Culture. 


Sixty-six Classes (Six Weekly) in 
Three Series. July 3 to 30; August 
3 to 27; August 31 to September 17. 
Each Series $125; the entire Course 
of Three Series $300, 


The Classes will be held at the 
Summer Residence of Mme. Guilbert, 
Interlaken, N. J. (R. R. Station, Al- 
lenhurst, N. J.). 


Applications address to 
MISS POILLON, Hotel Majestic, New York 

















JEANNETTE 





EMINENT PIANIST 
Lyon ‘and Healy Bidg. ~ - 


CHICAGO 


DURNO 





EDWIN HUGHES 


The Em nent 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Met. ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Steinway Pieno Duo-Art Records 





ELIZABETH 
KELSO 
Voice Placement and Tone Production. 


for Recitals. 
of Singing. 


PATTERSON 


Opera, Oratorio and Songs. 
French and Italian Diction in singing. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 W. 104th St., New York 
Tel. 2859 Academy 
Repertory 

A Special Course for Teachers 
Summer Courses June 1 to Aug. 1 





: ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Assistant to HAROLD BAUER 


Pupils prepared by Miss 
Quaile are eligible for 
admission to Mr. 
Bauer’s classes 


225 West End Ave., New York 





ALFREDO MARTINO 


The eminent Vocal Teacher and Author of “The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” announces that he 
has secured the following authorities for his faculty: 
Mr. CESARE SODERO, Conductor and Composer, 
will coach operatic repertoire; EDARDO TRUCCO, 


Composer, will direct a class in Music Reading; LUIGI ALBERTIERI, World’s Ballet Master and Stage 
Director, will direct and coach stage deportment. For Terms and Dates address 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “BEL CANTO” 


131 Riverside Drive, New York 

















HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Summer Class of Violinists at 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., JULY ist TO SEPT. 15th 


Address: 1061 Madison Ave., New York City 




















MUSICAL COURIER 








CAPACITY AUDIENCES EVERYWHERE 
GREET MME. SCHUMANN -HEINK 











Famous Diva Holds Remarkable Record for Receipts and Number of People Turned Away from Concerts 
—Mere Announcement of an Appearance in Many Cities Sells Out House and Dispenses with 
Advertising—Summary of Season—Her Philosophy and the Esteem with Which the 
Singer Is Held in This Country 








NE constantly either reads or hears of the success 
() of some prima donna or other, but there are few 
this season who have sung to such capacity houses 
famous contralto, Er- 


throughout the country as has the 

stine Schumann-hicink Notwithstanding the goodly 
number of years that Mme, Schumann-Heink has been de- 
lighting audiences with her magnificent voice and whole 
ome personality, this year’s activities have, if anything, 
urpassed the success of all previous tours. In the big 


has invariably drawn capacity houses, while in 
the smaller places she has either been re-engaged for an 
extra appearance, where that was possible, or has turned 
away hundreds of disappointed admirers. The local man 
towns have written her managers, 


towns she 


in most of the 


ageTs 


certs in Trenton, N. J., on June 3; Kutztown, Pa., on the 
7th, and one in Wilkesbarre, Pa., on the 11th. 
To Assist 1n Memoria, Day EXeERcIsEs. 

In Cleveland Mme. Schumann-Heink will assist at the 
Memorial Day services for the American boys who were 
lost in the war. The speakers upon the occasion will be 
ex-President Taft, Major-General Hunter Liggett, com- 
mander of the first American army in the Argonne, and 
now in command of the Eastern department, and Lieut.- 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. When Mr. Waite, who is 
acting in behalf of the city administration, wrote Mme. 
Schumann-Heink about being present on Memorial Day, 
he received the following letter from her: “I am honored 
and happy to fulfill your wish. Will you please wire my 






. Haensel & Jones, to the effect that the mere yey wey managers, Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York, 
f her appearance resulted in an early sold out house. 1, try to arrange engagements accordingly so that I can 
Several of the local impresarios have not even had to ad- qo it | don’t want money when I can do something for 
ertise the concert, while one or two wired Haensel & ihe United States army and navy boys to whom I was just 
Jones that it was not necessary to forward any printing %" wh 

; ; plain mother. 
material All of which speaks for itself . . : ‘ 
In Wichita Falls, Tex., Mme. Schumann-Heink was Her PHILOSOPHY OF Lire, ree 
first scheduled to hold her concert in a church seating A line or two might be appropriate at this time as to 
1,000. The mere announcement of the event resulted in a Mme. Schumann-Heink’s philosophy of life. Margaret 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK “A'T HOME.” 
(Left) The famous diva examining a new hat. (Right) Winning 
the approval of her accompanist, Katherine Hoffman, 





sold out house, so the managers decided to rent the the- 
ater, which they did for $1,000, and there was another sold 
out house, and hundreds turned away. 

Prior to Easter, the famous diva had sung her way to the 
Pacific Coast and back. On Easter Sunday she started off 
again with a concert at the Academy of Music in Brook- 
lyn, followed by another tremendously successful appear- 
ance in Philadelphia at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 8. She was then called upon at little notice to sub- 
stitute for Luisa Tetrazzini with the Oratorio Society, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, on April 11. Upon this 
unique occasion she received a great reception and was 
genuinely acclaimed by the critics of the metropolis. 

After the concert she had just time enough to get her 
things together and take the train for Reading, Pa., which 
appearance was followed by another in Williamsport, Pa. 
At both places she broke all records for receipts and the 
number of people turned away. Then followed concerts in 
Norfolk, Va., at the big armory, and at Canton and To- 
ledo, Ohio, where she filled the Auditorium and Coliseum, 
respectively. She also drew a large audience in four small 
towns in Indiana, as well as in Bloomington, Ind.; Prince- 
ton, Ill.; Fort Ottumwa and Marshalltown, Ia. Back again 
to Texas, the tireless singer opened her tour there in 
Dallas at the Coliseum. Appearances in Wichita Falls, 
Amarillo, Abilene, San Angelo and Brownwood followed. 
Last week she sang at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and in Gales- 
burg, Ill. After her concerts in St. Louis and Cleveland, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will close her season with con- 





in the Norfolk, Va., 18, wrote a 


Pilot of April : 
splendid article dealing with just this topic, part of which 
read: 

“My philosophy of life—the creed I live by (quoting the 
singer, of course)—is the simplest, plainest in the world. 


Davis, 


It is love to all mankind. I have one great love, the great- 
est and fullest I know—my love for Jesus Christ. That 
to me is everything. I believe if only we would follow 
what He preached, in all the world there would be no war, 
no hatred; in no country would there be dissensions, 
strikes, nor anything like that. The world would be sim- 
ply love. That is the first part of my philosophy of life. 
The second part of it is this: To try to have sympathy for 
my neighbors. If we would only have a little bit more 
mercy on our neighbors, not insist in our thoughts of them 
that they should be as we think they ought to be—how 
much better we would all get on. After all, what right 
have we to judge, or condemn other people! Why should 
we not try to remedy our own faults, and leave others’ 
faults alone?” 

With such principles, it is no wonder that the famous 
diva’s character shines in her face and that she is beloved 
not alone for her art but for her womanliness as well, 

“Nor EQUALLED.” 

Another clipping worthy of being reproduced is that 
from the Lincoln, Neb., Journal r May 2, which tells 
vividly of the esteem with which she is held by her ad- 
mirers, especially in America: 


May 27, 1920 


“Mme. Schumann-Heink is now in her forty-third sea- 
son before the public as a professi singer. This won- 
derful career was started when the woman, who endeared 
herself to thousands throughout the country, was practi- 
cally nothing but a child. A long and honorable career of 
operatic and concert work attests to a voice of luscious 
warmth, power and all the other qualities which have gone 
to aid this artist in securing for herself a position not 
excelled and, in all probability, not equalled in the present 
generation.” 


Artist-Pupils of Gescheidt Successful 


Irene Williams, the modest but energetic young so- 
prano, and Judson House, the tenor, artist-pupils of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, have forged ahead this season in 
fine fashion. Miss Williams is a marvel of determina- 
tion, persistence and go ahead spirit, and this, combined 
with warm musical temperament and beautiful voice, 
has brought her to the forefront. She sang with the 
Society of American Singers for eight weeks, early last 
autumn, and since then has been singing prima donna 
roles at the Capitol Theater. She sang twelve perform- 
ances of Nedda in “Pagliacci” (while she was memoriz- 
ing Anna in Puccini’s “Le Villi), Elsa in “Lohengrin” 
fifteen times, Elizabeth in “Tannhauser” and Micaela in 
“Carmen.” She sang “Caractacus” at the Springfield 
Festival, May 6, also giving a joint recital with Titta 
Ruffo, May 7. Beside these engagements she is the 
soloist at St. Paul’s M. E. Church. Mr. House made a 
big success as soloist of the Newark Festival, the local 
papers all praising him effusively, mentioning his voice 
as having “the manly quality of Caruso,” “ideal as an 
oratorio singer,” “singing with applause compelling 
effect.” Mr. House is re-engaged as soloist at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s and Temple Emanu-El. He received his 
entire instruction in vocal art science, standardized, 
from Adelaide Gescheidt. 


Sovereign, Costello, Breeskin to Tour Australia 


Alicé Sovereign, the American contralto, and Paul Cos- 
tello, the tenor, left New York on May 21 for or 4 
from where they will sail tomorrow, May 28, on the S. 
Niagara, for Australia. There they will join Elias Breceicin 
the violinist, and give a series of forty concerts in Australia 
and New Zealand during the summer months under the 
direction of John Griffiths, who has managed Australian 
tours for other American artists. 

The company is already booked for six dates in Sydney 
alone. All three artists will appear as soloists with the 
New South Wales Symphony Orchestra, the conductor of 
which is Henri Verbrugghen, who appeared in New York 
in like capacity in 1918. They will return to America in 
December. Among Mr. Costello’s early engagements will 
be a joint recital with Claudia Muzio in Cleveland on Jan- 
uary 1 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 











Alcock, Merle: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 209. 
Norfolk, Conn., June 1, 2. 


Faas, Mildred: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 29. 


Hinkle, Florence: 
Bethlehem, Pa., 


Land, Harold: 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 20. 
Roseville—Newark, N. J., May 30. 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 31. 


Langenhan, Christine: 
lenville, W. Va., June 8, 9. 
Miller, Reed: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 29. 
Morrisey, Marie: 
Spokane, Wash., May 27. 
Wenatchee, Wash., May 28. 


Patton, Fred: ; 
London, Ont., May 27. 
Greensboro, N. C., May 31. 
Denver, Colo., June 4, 5. 

Quait, Robert: 

London, Ont., gy May £7 
Greensboro, N. C., May 31. 

Rumsey, Ellen: 

Hagerstown, Md., May 27. 

Sparkes, Lenora: 

Montreal, Can., June 14. 
Hamilton, Ont., June 16. 
Detroit, Mich., June 18, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 21. 
Chicago, IIl., June 23. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 25. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, June 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 3o. 

Tittmann, Charles Trowbridge: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 29. 


May 28, 29. 








Available for a Few Concerts 





“The voice of Caruso for a woman.”—Le Guide Musical (Brussels) 


Edith DE LYS 


SY JAY McGRATH, Violinist 


“He puts feeling into his instrument and there is real mastery in his fingering.” 


MARY CUSHING ELY, Accompanist 


Prima Donna 


Royal Opera. Covent Garden, London. 
Paris Opera. 

Theatre Royal de > Monnaie, 
Imperial Opera, Vie 
Rome, Monte 


Soprano 


Brussels 


PCactes Prague, 


Address al} communications to 
Mansgement: EDITH de LYS 
2255 Carondelet Street - New Orleans, La. 
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Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 
ecently there have been many anonymous letters 


received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


GREATEST TENORS. 
“Would you be kind enough to inform me who are the three 
greatest living tenors?” 

The above inquiry, it would seem, might he one of those that 
are supposed to puzzle “a Philadelphia laywer.”” To give the names 
of greatest living tenors, even to give the name of one, would at 
once be met with a “howl’’ from many people. No two people 
seem to agree about exactly in what grade any singer belongs 
Each listens to the tenor and says “I like so-and-so much better” 
even when popular acclaim has placed someone at the head. So to 
give a list of three would at once place the Information Department 
in an embarrassing position and call down wrath upon it. At the 
present time there are so many tenors who are world famous, or, 
ip the case of some of the younger ones, soon will be, that there 
must be fifty or a hundred greatest living tenors. Each one has 
his admirers who would fight valiantly if his or her favorite was 
placed anywhere but at the top. So let us congratulate ourselves 
that the majority of the greatest living tenors sing regularly in this 
country. 


More Dirricutt TENoR ARIAs. 


“Last week I saw in the Information Department column a 
list of difficult tenor solos, or rather of three of them. May 
I add a few more to the list which according to my way of 
thinking are worthy of being placed among those that are not 
easy to sing. In ‘La Juive’ a D natural is taken, and in ‘Don 
Sebastiano’ there is a D flat in ‘Deserto in terra,’ which is 
almost as high. ‘O Paradiso’ in ‘L’Africaine,’ and ‘Cielo e mar’ 
in ‘La Gioconda,’ also seem to me to be among the difficult 
ones. There are others of course that might be mentioned, 
‘Ernani,’ ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘I Lombardi’ each giving a tenor 
a good opportunity for displaying both voice and technic.” 
Thanks are due for your interest in this question and the in- 
quirer will undoubtedly be glad to have your list to add to the one 
recently published in this column. 


Is MInNrc HAuK LIVING? 


“Can you tell me if it is true that Minnie Hauk is living? 

In my Musical Dictionary her death is given as having oc 

curred on November 16, 1912, at Munich.” 

While some of the musical dictionaries give the date of Minnie 
Hauk’s death at Munich in 1912, she is alive, residing near Zurich, 
in Switzerland. A year or so ago appeal was. made for money as 
she was in indigent circumstances. Roconets Geraldine Farrar had 
the matter in hand and raised a substantial sum, which has been 
sent to Mme, Hauk. 


THe OPERA, 


“There is so much said and written about the opera, that I 
should like to know whether you think that all the people really 
like opera; that is, like it as far as understanding it or only 
enjoy it as a spectacle, or because it is fashionable. When I 
hear some of the comments of those who habitually attend 
operatic performances, I. wonder what reason they had for 
going to them, I am a subscriber to the Musica, Courter and 
read your very interesting reports of the opera each week 
during the season, reports which keep me in touch with what 
is going on in se Bite vet even if I cannot be present.” 

There are undoubtedly many people who go to the opera for 
other reasons than because they know anything about music or 
articularly enjoy listening to it. It is easy to boast of having 
»een at such or such an operatic representation, but if details were 
required, much ignorance would probably be displayed. You know 
there was an Englishman who said: “During the first act I was 
enchanted; the second I could just bear; and at the third I ran 
away,” which more honestly expressed his opinion perhaps than 
many would be willing to offer at the present time. There was 
also a famous Frenchman who said he could not understand why 
it was that the opera with its perfect music and stage magnificence, 
only served to bore him. Another Frenchman thought it was the 
triviality of the subject matter of operas that caused him to be 
bored. 

But the question of who does and who does not enjoy the opera, 
or why those who are bored attend, is such an intricate one that 
it is only possible to say in a general way, that those who do not 
enjoy, really enjoy, the music, go because it is the fashion or in 
order to have their acquaintances know they have done so. The 
writer has often heard the question of buying opera tickets dis 
cussed as to which night the tickets should be for, and it was not 
the opera that was considered, but who was going to sing. “Oh, 

have heard that one sing; want to hear someone else,” was 
usually the deciding note. Few people have any clear idea of the 
words of the opera, or what the plot is, or why certain things 
happen, but top notes, whether of soprano or tenor, “thrill’’ them. 
It is said that even many of those who take principal parts in the 
operas, do not always understand the plot, but that statement 
sounds rather extreme. , 

Years ago when it was principally German Opera that was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, the audiences impressed one as 
thoroughly enjoying the music and listening with intelligence. It 
was not a question of who was to sing as much as what opera 
was to be sung that attracted. The quiet of the house was not 
disturbed after a solo or aria, the act or scene went on uninter 
ruptedly to the end, then came the applause of appreciation. One 
evening when things had gone unusually well, after the close of 
the opera, the audience shouted itself hoarse to call out the singers, 
people stood up on the seats, every sort of demonstration was 
made to reward the singers for a magnificent performance, They 
must have all been real music lovers, and not there just for 
fashion’s sake; it was certainly a great night, and Seid! had every 
reason to be proud. 

Tue Musin Books. 


“Would you be kind enough to let me know where I can 
procure one of the books which Mr, Musin has_ published 
lately of his life story—as noticed in the Musica. Courter of 
recent date?” 

Apply to the Musin Publishing Company, 51 West 76th street, 
New York City. 





Nicolay Appreciates 
Harold McCormick’s Interest in Art 


The following letter from Harold McCormick to Con- 
stantin Nicolay, and his answer will be of some interest 
to the readers of the MusIcaL COURIER: 

March 20, 1920 
Dear Mr. Nicolay: : f ; 

I am honored to have received the testimonial of regard sent me 
by the members of the Chicago Opera Association, to which you 
contributed your signature. : 

By this token I feel assured that I have indeed been one of the 
roup who joined in devotion and sympathy and comfort to Maestro 
fcapesial in his last illness and at the time of his death. I feel 
grateful for the chance to have cooperated with you in this expres. 
sion and know that we will all continue our admiration for him 
by giving evidence of loyalty and cooperation to the cause of the 
Chicago Opera Association to the end that it ma constantly attain 
better results and reach a level of artistic perfection, which wiil 
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represent development and attainment in placing this expression of 
art before the people of Chicago who desire the permanency 0 
Opera in Chicago. 

I feel that your signature sent me on this testimonial is a bond 
between us in a mutual effort and I know that the endeavor will 
bring increasing success. 

With grateful thanks to you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
c (Signed) Harotp McCormick. 
Mr. Constantin Nicolay. 
To this, Mr. Nicolay answered as follows: 
Dear Mr. McCormick: 

I do not know if the contribution of a signature can tell any 
thing from a personal standpoint, and that is why I am taking the 
opportunity to add a few words thanking you for your very kind 
letter, with which I have just been honored, and to tell you that I 
am among those who appreciate at its just value the great work 
that you have undertaken, your no less great generosity towards 
the musical education of this country. Really, you are one of the 
few great citizens of your country who have understood during their 
lifetime the value of contributing and helping the progress of art, 
and shoulder the responsibility of their high social situation. 

May God give you a long life and guide you in your worthy and 
noble tendencies. 

(Signed) Constantin Nicotay, 


Klibansky Artist-Pupils in Recital 

Sergei Klibansky issued invitations to a recital of 
his artist-pupils at the MacDowell Club, May 13, and 
the concert proved to be a highly artistic affair. The 
pretty hall and stage hung in dark blue served as a de- 
lighttul setting for the singers, who presented an inter- 
esting program in truly artistic fashion. They all dem- 
onstrated excellent breath control, easy tone produc- 
tion, good diction and stage presence. 

The interest and pleasure of the large audience was 
already evident during the first group of Swedish 
songs, sung by Alveda Lofgren with warmth of feeling 
and fine voice. Ruth Pearcy, the young contralto, has 
made unusual progress since her last appearance, and her 
delivery of “He Shall Feed His Flock” from “The Messiah” 
proved her to be an artist who should make a name for 
herself in oratorio work, for which her voice seems pecu- 
liarly fitted; it is a true contralto voice such as is not 
often heard. Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, sang the Flower 
aria from “Carmen,” and later with Miss Pearcy the duet 
from “Il Trovatore.” He has a wide range, good quality 
and considerable style. Elsa Diemer delivered the Jewel 
aria from “Faust” in a manner to evoke great enthusiasm. 
Her voice seems finer at every hearing, and she has gained 
in artistic assurance, style and interpretation. Her num- 
ber was followed by four Beethoven songs, delivered with 
dignity by Felice De Gregorio, bass-baritone, and by 
Proch’s “Theme and Variations” sung by Virginia Rea, 
coloratura soprano, who has developed into a singer of 
distinct personality. Her charming voice has grown in 
volume, and her florid passages were delivered in flawless 
style. She was consistently applauded, but the rule of no 
encores was strictly enforced, 

The high light of the recital was reached when Lotta 
Madden sang her group of French and English songs. 
She was never heard to better advantage; maybe the at- 
mosphere of a truly enjoyable evening stimulated her. 
Her renditions were imbued with beauty of tone and 
warmth of dramatic feeling. After her singing of the 
“Cry of Rachel” the audience seemed under the spell of 
her masterly rendition. 

The concert was a high tribute to Mr. Klibansky as 
voice builder and coach, and he can rightfully be proud of 
an exhibition of so much talent, achievement and finish. 

Alice Clausen and Francis Moore were at the piano. 


Seagle Students in Recital 


Oscar Seagle, the baritone, is naturally much pleased 
at the success which two of his artist pupils have been 
winning in numerous professional appearances during the 
season just ended. They are Marie Loughney, mezzo 
soprano, and Erwin Mutch, baritone. Among their joint 
recitals was one at Philadelphia in April, which won 
them hearty commendation from the critics of the daily 
papers. The press said.that “Mr. Mutch proved to have 
a beautiful baritone voice, well placed and under good 
control;” and the Record, speaking of Miss Loughney, 
said: “She has spent the last two or three years completing 
her art with one of New York’s well known teachers, 
with results delightful to her many admirers and has 
added immeasurably in breadth and style to what was 
always a voice of charm. Her work last night entitled her 
to rank with the country’s most artistic singers. Miss 
Loughney has a voice so beautiful in quality, so expressive 
in use that she need fear no comparison and should 
speedily reach a position of distinction.” 


Roeder Piano Pupils to Give Concert 


Tuesday evening next, June 1, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, a program of nine numbers, all piano music, will 
be presented at an invitation recital, by pupils of Carl 
M. Roeder, the well known piano specialist. Concertos 
by Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, Saint-Saéns and Liszt will 
be performed. 





CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 











“As You Were” (eighteenth week), Central Theater. 

“Betty, Be Good” (fourth week), Casino Theater. 

“Buddies” (fourth week), Selwyn Theater. 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (eighth week), New Amsterdam 
Theater. 

“Florodora” (eighth week), Century Theater. 

“Irene” (twenty-eighth week), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Lassie” (eighth week), Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Honey Girl” (fourth week), Cohan and Harris The- 
ater. 

“‘Macushla” (second and last week), Park Theater. 

“Night Boat” (seventeenth week), Liberty Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1919” (thirty-second week), Winter 
Garden. 

“What’s in a Name?” (eleventh week), Lyric Theater. 

“Ziegfeld, g o’Clock Frolic and Midnight Frolic” 
twelfth week), New Amsterdam Theater. 
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Scenes from Operas at Aborn Miniature 


Eighteen pupils of the Milton Aborn school of operatic 
training appeared in scenes from nine modern operas at the 
Aborn Miniature Theater, May 19 At the outset Mr. 
Aborn announced that “this was not a school of vocal in- 
struction ; we are responsible for the dramatic action only. 
All of those appearing sing their respective roles for the 
first time in public.” Good acting and excellent singing were 
especially noticeable in a scene from “La Boheme,” the 
singers being Florence Mendelssohn, Ellen Hopkins, Carl 
Trebbis and Bertram Bailey. The ladies sang and acted 
well, Some high B flats sung by Mr. Trebbis, and Mr 
Bailey’s excellent voice were teatures 

Bunty Smith and Horace Sisson gave a scene from 
“Pinafore,” the former showing nice voice quality and Mr. 
Sisson singing some excellent high A’s. William Bryant 
and Carl Trebbis offered a dramatic duet from “Pagliacci” 
very effectively; the bird song went very well. 

Lillian Heyward sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” 
with brilliant voice and especially attractive appearance. 
Ann Tewksbury and Harriet Barkley earned hearty recalls 
for their most sympathetic singing and acting of the open 
ing scene from “Haensel and Gretel.” “Mme. Butterfly” 
brought Irene Welsh and Carl Trebbis in “the most beauti 
ful of all operatic duets,” as it has been called. They sang 
with impassioned fervor 

Florence Bullard and Grace Bradley looked and sang the 


parts of Aida and Amneris, their voices blending well, 
showing experience on the stage \ very winsome Yum 
Yum was Louise Dusenbury, Mr. Sisson singing Nanki 
Pooh. They both have agreeable voices 


The chief dramatic number of the evening was from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which Mary Allen, Eunice For 
rester, Devora Nadworney, Carl Trebbis and Leo De Hier 
apolis appeared to splendid advantage. The sympatheic 
appearance of Miss Allen, the facial expression and voice 
of Miss Forrester, excellent acting of Mr. Trebbis (who 
appeared four times during the evening), and the robust 
baritone voice of Mr. De Hieropolis, all made fine effect. 

Karl Schroeder was stage director, having previously 
coached all the singers in their parts, and his experienced 
hand was observed in everything. At the piano were Wil 
liam J. Falk and Willis Alling. There were curtain calls for 
all, and enthusiasm was rampant the entire evening. Fol 
lowing the departure of the audience, Dr. Nagel, of the 
school faculty, made a felicitous speech to Mr. Aborn, pre 
senting him with a smoking set. It was in celebration of 
Mr. Aborn’s birthday, and this young man accepted the 
gift from the pupils of the school with a few words of ap 
preciation He said if gifts of the sort were to be featured 
at every performance, they would have to give them 
weekly, a I td 
Milan Roder Busy Composing 

The name of Milan Roder is now a familiar one when 
speaking of the prominent musicians of the day, for he 
came to America just before the beginning of the war 
to conduct “Lilac Domino,” in which Eleanor Painter 
was the star. 

Mr. Roder is a native of Slavonia, and when only nine 
teen years of age, created a sensation when he composed 
a fugue for six voices on the theme of the Austrian Na 
tional Hymn, for which Emperor Franz Josef sent him a 


personal letter of thanks. Shortly after this Mr. Roder 
began his career as a conductor, and his future work 
brought him before the public of Karlsbad, Marienbad, 


St. Petersburg, Hanover, Munich and Hamburg. In Rus 
sia he was at the head of his own orchestra of ninety men. 
His name echoed all over Europe, following a call from 
the King of England to give four gala opera perform 
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MILAN RODER, 


Composer, coach and conductor. 


ances at Marienbad, in honor of the King of Greece 
This was all before he came to America. Mr. Roder 
took out his citizenship papers shortly after his arrival 
here, and now is an American citizen 


Added to an unusual natural gift for music in its many 
branches, beginning as violin virtuoso, then composer of 
songs, symphonies and opera, besides having had the good 
fortune of studying under such masters as Hellmes 
berger, Grandener and Fuchs, it is small wonder that 


Mr. Roder should in a few years have captured the 
hearts of the public in America As yet people here 
have only heard Mr. Roder in‘ operettas, but there are 
reasons to predict that he will be heard in the bigger 


things also in the near future 

Mr. Roder is the composer of the music for “Caramba,” 
now being sung by Eleanor Painter in the revival of 
“Florodora,” in New York. Several new songs are in 
preparation which Mr. Roder will have published shortly 
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THE SCIENCE OF CORRECT SUMMER VOCAL WORK 


Joseph Regneas, Eminent New York Singer and Instructor, Will Again Spend the Summer in the Woods 
of Maine, Surrounded by Well Known Singers and Young Students 








Have something that the world wants, 
and a path will be trod to your door, 
even to the woods of Maine. Not long 
ago no one ever heard of Raymond, Me. ; 
a byword in musical cir- 





JOSEPH REGNEAS, 


a schedule is laid out for each student, 
according to his or her needs. After- 
noons and evenings are given over en- 
tirely to follow one’s own inclinations. 
Yet during these hours of recreation, 
which are as seriously devoted to play 
as the mornings are to work, one is 
continually adding to mental or physical 
development, through the splendid asso- 


ciation of those traveling along the 
same road, to the place of “worth 
while.” The State of Maine is looked 


on as just one vast pine forest, through 
which runs a chain of lakes, traversing 
virtually the entire area. The inn is 
known as “Elm Tree Inn” because of 
the rows of wonderful elms on both 
sides ot the road, the main thorough- 
fare from Portland through the White 
Mountains. It is now being macadam- 
ized at a cost of twenty million dollars. The grounds of 
the inn run from beautiful Panther Pond (a body of water 
four miles long, always at a pleasant temperature for 


bathing) to Lake Sebago, a broad stretch of water nearly - 


forty miles long. These shores furnished inspiration for 
such men as Longfellow, Hawthorne and others, and the 
same influences live there today in the same primitive state. 
No railroad or electric lines have come to mar the beauties 
of nature, or to disturb the stillness of the mightiest 
forest where Mother Nature smiles supreme in all her 
simplicity and grandeur. Telephone service and two daily 
deliveries of mail keep one in touch with the outside 
world, while the necessities not found in the village are 
brought from Portland by the hotel conveyance, a ride of 
less than an hour, In the village stands the Knights of 
Pythias hall for the members of the surrounding country, 
and here each season concerts are given by the Regneas 
Circle. Last year the first grand opera, which afterward 
became one of the big Broadway attractions, was given; 
it subsequently was given by the same cast no less than 
thirty times in New York. This season three new operas 
will be undertaken, the scores being especially ordered 
from Europe, since for two of them the material is not 
to be found in America, being little known here. 

From the success of the “Haensel and Gretel” effort it 
is but reasonable to suppose that these three works will 
also be given in New York next winter, by the artists of 
the “Regneas Circle.” 





it has become 
cles, for every singer knows that Ray- 
mond, Me. is “where Mr. Regneas 
teaches.” This year it will fairly hum 
with activity, Among those who have 
made application to be there are Louise 
Hubbard, Nevada Van Der Veer, Flor- 
ence Mulford Hunt, Callaway John, 

Mrs. Neison Sterling (soprano of the 
Central Presbyterian Church), Reed 
Miller, the numerous stars of the “Haen- 
sel and Gretel” cast, etc. The last group 
will next season give this charming work 
before musical organizations throughout 
the country, in costume, with action. 

Mary Burns, Ada Henry, Leonora_Sin- 

dell, Sally Spencer, Florence Hesse, Alice Godillot, Ruby 
Thomas, Sarah Burdick, Mary Potter; the men, Crawford 
M. Noble, Theodore Webb, John Boschen and a number 
of young students from all parts of the United States and 
Canada just “shooting their pinfeathers in the art of 
song—" all these will be there. The singers will have 
such accompanists as Blanche Barbot, accompanist for 
Caroline Lazzari on her transcontinental tour; Harry 
Oliver Hirt, the well known organist, accompanist of 
Merle Alcock; Ernestine M. Klinzing, of the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, who has worked at the Regneas studio 
the past six months, and Gertrude Clarke, an efhcient young 
musician who plays a mpst sympathetic accompaniment. 

Wuy Sincers Wisu to Go To RayMonp, ME. 

Singers go to Raymond because they have a task to 
perform, and find themselves surrounded by a seriousness 
of purpose and the necessary assistance to obtain their 
objective. It is always “the man behind the gun,” and 
Joseph Regneas, with his wide and varied experience, 
knows how to guide the seeker to the greatest realization 
of his powers. 

Then the living accomniodations are ideal—a_ typical 
New England inn, clean to a degree, no fancy cooking, 
no overdressing, but where culture and simplicity take the 
place of overindulgence. Mr. Regneas has arranged rates 
for his large following so that one lives at minimum 
expense, The mornings are devoted entirely to work, and 

Grace Gardner’s Sunset Recital 

On April 26, Grace Gardner held her annual sunset 
secital in her spacious Cincinnati studios. The enjoy- 
able program was presented by her professional and 


advanced students and the affair attracted a large audi- 
ence of musicians and music lovers, as well as many 
prominent in society. 

Howard Saxby, recently returned from London, de- 
lighted his hearers with the reading of a number of the 
late Joyce Kilmer’s poems and also several original 
poems, one or two of which he wrote for the occasion. 

Two of the most interesting numbers on the program, 
however, were songs written by Miss Gardner. The 
first of these was sung by Clara Taylor, entitled “The 
Voice of the Desert.” Miss Taylor followed with 
Frank La Forge’s “To a Messenger” and disclosed a 
rich, dramatic soprano voice and fine style. The other 
Gardner song, “The Water Nymph’s Call,” was inter- 
preted by Louette Riehl Teucke, who possesses a lyric 
soprano voice of much charm. She was also heard in 

‘The Waters of Minnetonka,” by Lieurance, which 
was equally well sung. The Gardner songs served ad- 
mirably to demonstrate the tone production of both 
singers and they were very well interpreted. 
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“Sing, Sweet Bird,” Ganz, was charmingly given by 
Ida Wendel, while “Will o’ the Wisp,” Charles Gilbert 
Spross, introduced Lydia Mayer, a young singer of abil- 
ity, and “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” another 
Spross song, was entrusted to the capable hands of 
Mrs. Adam Pope. 

Willard Beecher sang “No Sweeter Life,” an old 
English ballad, in true style, and “Songs of Araby,” 
Frederic Clay, showed to advantage his rich baritone 
voice, 

“The Little Thief,” Leo Stern; “The Three Owlets,” 
Liza Lehmann, and “Philosophy,” David Emmel, sung 
by Goldie Cox Chamberlain, were given excellent in- 
terpretations. Miss Chamberlain is a coloratura so- 
prano. “Three Little Chestnuts,” N. Clifford Page, and 
“O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” Handel, sung 
by Ida Anderson Klein, were artistically rendered. 
Miss Klein has just returned from a concert tour and 
was in excellent voice. Saint- Saéns’ “Amour Viens 
Aider,” from “Samson and Dalilah,” disclosed the dra- 
matic power and fine quality of voice possessed by 
Mary L. Bennett, who oe a pure contralto voice of 
exceptional range. 

“The Star,” James Rogers, given by request, and “If 
with All Your Hearts,” Mendelssohn, from the oratorio 
“Elijah,” gave Howard Hafford an opportunity to dis- 
play his ability to interpret various types of songs. He 
has a lyric tenor voice of clear quality. Catharine Wid- 
man accompanied in her usual artistic manner. She is 
one of the best accompanists the writer has heard. 

The stage and windows were decorated with roses, 
daffodils, sweet peas and ferns, and the blending of 
poetic thought in Mr. Saxby’s readings with the beau- 
tifully rendered songs might be said to have woven a 
magic spell as the shadows crept into the room, making 
the occasion one long to be remembered. 
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HEINRICH GEBHARD WINS 
SUCCESS IN RECITAL 


Agide Jacchia’s “Pop” Concerts Continue to Attract 
Large Audiences—Numerous Recitals 
: Booked—Notes 


Boston, Mass., May 23, 1920.—Heinrich Gebhard, the 
admirable composer pianist, brought his active season to 
a brilliant close at a piano recital last Wednesday evening, 
May 19, in Steinert Hall. He was assisted by Mary F 
Lawson, mezzo-soprano. The concert was given for the 
benefit of the Advertising Women’s Club. Mr. Gebhard 
gave a distinctly pleasurable demonstration of his familiar 
talents in an interesting program which comprised the 
first movement of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” sonata, Saint- 
Saéns’ arrangement of a gavotte by Gluck, and pieces by 
Liszt, Albeniz and Debussy, besides a few excellent com- 
positions from the pianist’s own pen. Mr. Gebhard’s playing 
of these pieces was marked by the superb technical command 
of his instrument, mastery of rhythmic design, and com- 
municative ardor which has given Mr. Gebhard his high 
rank as an artist and musician. His dynamics were excel- 
lent—beautiful tones devoid of blurring qualities—and his 
legato was, as usual, fine and clear. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that his large audience ‘insisted upon a substantial 
lengthening of the program. 

Miss Lawson sang two groups of songs, revealing a voice 
of good quality which she uses with considerable skill. 
The audience was enthusiastic throughout the evening. 


Sercer ApAMSKy Sincs AT Art Museum. 

Sergei Adamsky, the interesting Russian tenor, was 
heard in a program of Russian folk songs, Saturday after- 
noon, May 15, at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
concert was arranged in connection with an exhibition of 
“Handicrafts of the Old World,” and was open, without 
charge, to the public. Mr. Adamsky sang pieces by 
Borodin, Moussorgsky and Rachmaninoff; and Russian 
folk songs arranged by Tschaikowsky, Schischkoff, Adam- 
sky and Sheppard. Mr. Adamsky renewed old pleasures 
as an interpreter par excellence of the songs of his native 
land. He has the imagination to grasp and the ability to 
impart the mood of this music, and his audience was 
interested and pleased from beginning to end. Edna 
Sheppard, the tenor’s. accompanist, showed again that she 
is a pianist and musician of uncommon skill. 

Aciwe Jaccui1a Stirs ApMiIRATION As ConpuctTor or “Pops.” 

Agide Jacchia, who might aptly be termed the popular 
conductor of the “Pops,” continues to excite the interest 
and to stimulate the enthusiasm of the large audiences that 
flock nightly to Symphony Hall. The brilliant Italian 
leader discloses his talents in manifold ways, not the least 
important of which is his consummate skill as a program 
maker. Hence, it is hardly a source of wonder that “Pop” 
fans virtually insist on a repetition or an encore after the 
performance of practically every number of each program. 

The noteworthy event of last week’s concerts took 
place on Thursday evening, when Georges Miquelle, the 
excellent solo cellist of the orchestra, 9 ig a group of 
solo pieces for his instrument, Seeenpnans © Renée Longy 
Miquelle, the well known pianist. . Miquelle won a 





technical 


signal success, showing seer gli ‘ 
prowess, musicianship and sympathetic understanding of 
his music. He was warmly applauded and recalled. On 


Tuesday evening, Mr. Jacchia drew more than half. of his 
program from Wagnerian operas—" ‘Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
haiiser,” “Tristan,” “Rienzi,” and “Die Walkiire.” The 
week’s concerts were also marked by the warm welcome 
given to a minuet written by the distinguished violinist, 
Irma Seydel. She composed the piece originally for her 
instrument and it has now been effectively transcribed for 
orchestra. 
Joserr RoseNnBLaTt PLEASES IN RECITAL. 


Joseff Rosenblatt, the celebrated Jewish cantor, accom- 
panied by Stuart Ross, gave his final local recital of the 
season last Sunday afternoon, May 16, at the Boston 
Opera House. His program, as usual, included liturgical 
music, operatic pieces and sentimental songs. It is late 
in the day to comment on the unusual range and mechani- 
cal flexibility of his voice, its musical quality and his skill 
in ornate song. A light audience was very enthusiastic. 

Dorotoy Lanpers IN Europe, 

Dorothy Landers, the young soprano, who is at present in 
Paris, has been offered an opportunity to appear in a 
number of réles with the Christiania Opera Company. 
Miss Landers, who is an artist pupil of Theodore Schroeder, 
has been engaged as soloist next season with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, besides being booked for a 
number of other important appearances. She returns to 
Boston late in September, kes 





Vienna Opera in Buenos Aires 


The entire company of the Vienna State (formerly 
Imperial) Opera is going to- Buenos Aires en masse this 
summer, headed by no less a personage than Richard 
Strauss himself, the present director, It is said that the 
company is to reeeive a lump sum of 5,000,000 francs for 
the season, which it will give there, an amount that will 
help considerably toward reducing the deficit rolled up 

at home during the season just ended. Presumably the 
Rane wah tenor, Alfred Piccaver, who has been at the 
Vienna house since before the war, will be among the 
artists. According to the last information received of 
William Miller, the other American tenor formerly at 
Vienna, he had gone to Budapest to become a member 
of the company t 





Ruffo, Martinelli and Fitziu to Sing for Charity 
A concert at the fag-end of the season which promises to 
be of special interest is that which takes place this (Thurs- 
day) evening at the ween Astoria Hotel, for the benefit 
of the American Free Milk and Relief for Italy, Inc., or- 
nized Mrs. John A. Drake. No lesser artists than 
itta Ruffo, Giovanni Martinelli, Anna Fitziu and the 
Italian pianist, Alberto Sciarretti, have volunteered. 
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Masonic Festival a Success 


_A gala Masonic music festival, to commemorate the six- 
tieth anniversary of Ionic Lodge, No. 486, F. and A. M., 
was held at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, May 22. 
The proceeds of the concert, which was given under the 
able direction of Maurice Frank, will be donated to Ma- 
sonic charities, The soloists were Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor; Leon Rothier, bass; Lenora Sparkes, soprano; 
Thomas Chalmers, baritone; Cecil Arden, contralto, all of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Dorothy Jardon, dra- 
matic soprano of the Chicago Opera Company; Sascha 
Jacobson, violinist; Moses Boguslawski, pianist, assisted by 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Adolph Rothmeyer. 

As the members of the large audience seated themselves 
their attention was drawn to the attractively decorated 
stage, which was a mass of Old Glories and greens, in the 
center of which was an imposing painting of George Wash- 
ington taking his Masonic degree. Very appropriately, 
therefore, did the “Star Spangled Banner” open the pro- 
gram. It was followed by the orchestra’s fine rendition 
of the “Tannhauser” overture, Wagner. Other numbers 
rendered by the orchestra, under the skilled baton of Mr. 
Rothmeyer, included: “Caprice Italiane,” Tschaikowsky, 
and the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, No. 2. In addition, the 
orchestra accompanied the singers in their varied arias and 
its support was at all times worthy. 

Miss Arden, attractively gowned, was the first soloist to 
appear, and she chose three numbers: ‘O Mio Fernando,” 
Donizetti; “Brindisi”? from “Lucretia Borgia,” and “Eli, 
Eli,” the famous Hebrew song which was given by request. 
Miss Arden was very pale in her selections. She was 
in good voice and disclosed all the rich and sympathetic 
quality which is hers. In the second mentioned number she 
showed that she was able to bring grace and spirit into her 
renditions and the “Eli, Eli” brought out the depth of feel- 
ing of which she is so capable. Her encore was the ever 
delightful “Bon Jour, Ma Belle” which was cleverly sung 
and amused her hearers. 

Next followed M. Chalmers who sang the baritone “war 
horse,” the prologue from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” He 
sang it extremely well and the audience found much to 
please in the singer’s rendition. As an encore, he gave 
Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” which he sang charmingly. 

Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy was Mr. Bcatslawekis first 
selection which he gave to orchestral accompaniment. 
Later in the program he was scheduled to play a group of 
selections by Chopin and Liszt. He is an accomplished 
musician and is well equipped technically. He was warmly 
applauded. 

Leon Rothier was the recipient of one of the heartiest 
receptions of the evening. He sang “The Three Grena- 
diers,” by Schumann, in French, and it served most ad- 
mirably to display the beauty of his bass voice. He, too, 
was obliged to give an encore. In fact he was one of the 
gn who could have given two, so long did the applause 
ast. 

Lenora Sparkes seemed to be a favorite with the large 
audience. Never has she been heard to better advantage 
by the writer. Her two selections could not have been im- 
proved upon as far as the audience’s favor was concerned. 
They were the familiar “Visi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and 
“Waltz Song” from “Boheme,” both operas by Puccini. 
Especially beautiful was Miss Sparkes’ singing of the 
“Tosca” number. All the lovely clarity and sweetness of 
her voice was in evidence and her top notes rang out with 
remarkable ease and freedom. For an encore she gave 
“The Birthday Song.” 

Mr. Martinelli was the center of interest of the evening 
and he was greeted with a wild burst of applause as he 
bounded (he really does that when he comes on the stage) 
toward the front of the platform. He sang two arias, the 
ever popular “Celeste Aida” which was superbly given and 
the “Eugene Onegin” aria from Tschaikowsky’s Russian 
opera. He was in fine voice and thrilled his hearers with 
the beauty and intensity of his singing. His encore was 
the “Rigoletto” aria which went so well and created so 
much enthusiasm that it had to be repeated. 

Sascha Jacobson’s two pieces were the Sarasate Gypsy 
airs and the “Meditation” from “Thais.” He made a most 
favorable impression upon his hearers, as he always does, 
and was well received. He is indeed an artist. Emanuel 
Balaban furnished very excellent piano accompaniments. 

Dorothy Jardon was heard in the Santuzza aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit.” 
She possesses a beautiful voice and sings intelligently. As 
2 encore Miss Jardon sang “The Little Grey Home in the 

est.” 

All in all, the concert was a great success, artistically as 
well as financially. 


Lada After Whales 
Last week, Lada left on the Twentieth Century for 
a fishing trip in Alaska, the particular brand of fish 
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which she plans to materially reduce in number being 
whales. By the very law of opposites, one might sus- 
pect that nothing smaller than a whale would rouse 
the sporting spirit of the charming little dancer. She 
expects to return to New York about the middle of 


July. 


Italian Federation Presents Double Bill 


On Tuesday evening, May 18, at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn, the Italian Lyric Federation pre- 
sented the double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” to a crowded house. Both operas were 
produced under the capable direction of Luigi Raybout. 
“Cavalleria” served to introduce Irene Bonheur, a new- 
comer with a very pleasing voice and an interesting 
personality. She sang most acceptably and was enthu- 
siastically received. Miss Bonheur will probably be 
heard in other roles in the near future. 


Haywood Demonstrates at 
Boston and Worcester 


On May 10, Frederick H. Haywood talked to the mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Club of Boston, Anna G. Scollard, 
president, on the practicability of voice culture in classes. 
During the afternoon, the first three lessons of his course 
were given from the instruction manual, Universal Song, 
with the assistance of a class of junior high school girls 
from the West Newton Street High School, Mr, Drake, 
supervisor of music. The audience of about one hundred 
city teachers and supervisors was much impressed by the 
simplicity of the lessons and the immediate results ob- 
tained in the forty minutes allotted to giving the lessons. 

During the past year there has been a regularly organ- 
ized class of teachers from the club taking the course un- 
der the direction of Wilhelmina Baldwin, representative 
for Mr. Haywood at Boston and Worcester. At the close 
of the demonstration the class sang Francis Moore’s 
“Swing Song” in unison, demonstrating the method of in- 
troducing songs into the course. The prolonged applause 
was evidence that the practicability of voice culture in 
classes has been proven to the Bostonians. On the evening 
of the same day, Mr. Haywood talked before the Levana 


Club at Worcester in the Commercial High School, and 
demonstrated with a class of girls supplied by the super 
visor, Charles I. Rice, who introduced Mr. Haywood by 
saying that he had seen a demonstration of the Universal 
Song Voice Culture Course at Hartford during the East- 
ern Supervisors’ conference of last year ,and was convinced 
at that time of the practical nature of the lessons. During 
the forty minute period of work, the difference in quality 
and resonance was easily heard by the audience and en 
thusiastically showed their approval of the work by pro- 
longed applause. In the past year Mr. Haywood has dem- 
onstrated in twenty-three different cities in the Eastern 
States. 


Caro Roma’s Clever Concoction of Song Titles 


Not so long ago the John Church Company sent Caro 
Roma two of its vocal sample books issued this season. In 
reply to the publisher, Mme. Roma sent the following let 
ter: “Your songs were my only St. Patrick’s Day gift. 
And I am so grateful for them, too, as I am opening a big 
studio here for the summer and shall use every one. | 
think I'll give a ‘John Church Night of Song.’ I must say 
I was struck with the pretty title pages of many of them. 
They are pretty enough to frame and hang on the wall. 
Just to let you see what I can do with titles, the following 
may ‘hand you a smile.” 

Then followed this very clever concoction of titles: 


This “Morning,” “The Bird with a Broken Wing,” was trying to 
fly “Over the Hills of June” to “A Rose Garden,” where “Kitty” 
and “Rosalie” were “In the Deeps o’ the Daisies.” “The Rapture 
of Spring” was over all! “All the Leaves Were Calling Me;" and 
my heart went out “To You, Beloved, on Cupid's Wings’’ through 
“Cloud Shadows.” Always at “Noon and Night” Nature joins me 


in “Delight” with her “Sunlight and Song. 


“If You Have a Sweetheart” named “Lindy,” and you two should 


go to “A Little Rock” where you always met, even though the 
“April Rain” came down, would you say “Love Is a Sickness” or 
an “Epidemic?” “What Would the Rose Say,” think you? 

“I Heard a Maid with Her Guitar” singing an old “Mammy’s 


I saw her lover draw hear 


Song” and as I watched her play, 
Dream-Maker Man."), I 


“Tossing Him a Rose” (he was “The 


heard her cry, “Robin, Sing Me a Song” and he sang “I’m So 
Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always!” But—‘“I Dunno!” “A Coodle 
Doon Song” might prove “The Awakening,” to find “The Face of 
All the World Has Changed at Sunset” when “The Lark Leaves 
His Nest.” 

“The Half Ring Moon Rises O’er” “A Dreaming Rose,” and I 


think “If I Should Sleep,” just waken me, and let John Church 
Company know I've received all its new songs. 
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COURIER 


MUSICAL 


CHICAGOANS DELIGHTED WITH WORK 
OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL CHORUS 


Thirteenth Annual Concert Proves Notable Event—Chicago Musical College Summer Master School Announce- 
ment—Numerous Concerts and Recitals—Conservatory and Studio Notes 


While the young lady at 


Chicago, Ill, May 22, 1920. 
keys of her machine, 


the adjacent desk is pounding the 


reviewing the Illinois Music Teachers’ convention which 
took place recently at Springfield (IIl.), this writer dic 
tates this week's happenings in Chicago, which were as 


Speaking of musical 


during the winter season 
readers that 


amiss to inform the 


numerous as 
it might not be 


casons, 

as far as Chicago is concerned the musical season has 
no ending In winter there is the opera, concerts and 
recitals in the spring, concerts and recitals are more 


numerous than in the winter season; in the summer there 
at Ravinia, besides many other musical attractions, 
and the fall concerts and recitals are daily happenings 
For the last few years the summer session in Chicago has 
been looked upon with marked interest all over the country, 
as artists of international reputation have been secured, 
who add eclat to the musical life here by their presence 
Among the distinguished artists of international reputation 
who have made their home in Chicago is Vittorio Arimondi, 
Hall on Tuesday 


Is opera 


who gave a song Yecital at Kimball 
evening, May 18 
Vittorio Aximonnt in SonG Recital 

Vittorio Arimondi, bass of the Chicago Opera Associa 
tion, assisted by Fritz Renk, American violinist, was pre 
sented in song recital by F. Wight Neumann, at his last 
offering of the present season, Mr. Arimondi’s activities 
in the operatic world are too well known among the pro 
fession to need introduction here, although this was the 
first time he had sung in recital in Chicago, He chose 
operatic arias especiaily, in which he has been heard here 


with the opera company and which he has sung with marked 
houses with which he has been 


success in other opera 

connected, either in Italy, Germany or Russia, where he 
has left imperishable enjoyable memories, His first group 
consisted of the bass aria from Mozart's “Magic Flute,” 
“The Lullaby,” from Thomas’ “Mignon,” and the Verdi 
aria from the opera “Simon Boccanegra.” Endowed with 
a voluminous voice of wide compass, the eminent singer 


gave an authoritative interpretation of each aria and dem 
onstrated his claim to stardom by the eloquent manner in 
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which he delivered his program. His organ,.eautifully 
guided, is as young as ever and his success at-the hands 
of a discriminating audience was in every respect justified. 
Besides the arias mentioned, Mr. Arimondi’s offerings 
consisted of the “Cavatina” from “The Jewess,” two songs 

y Tosti and Giordani, the “Invocation” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert the Devil,” and his printed program was concluded 
with the Basil aria from the “Barber of Seville.” Mr. 
Arimondi was ably seconded by Gordon Campbell, who 
played most artistic piano accompaniments. 

Fritz Renk disclosed a beautiful tone and a splendid 
technic in the Ovide Musin “Caprice de Concert,” in which 
he scored heavily. Mr. Renk played also a “Romance” 
from the pen of his gifted teacher Alexander Sebald, who 
played the piano accompaniments throughout the program. 
Other numbers were the “Minuet” from David Hochstein, 
a selection by Elgar-Sebald, Charles G. Dawes’ “Melody” 
and Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle.”. Mr. Renk stands 
among the most prominent of the younger American vio- 
linists and that he has created a place for himself in the 
heart of the public was manifested by the cordial reception 
given him at the conclusion of each number. 

LHEVINNE AT BLACKSTONE. 

Another of those international artists who are bringing 
the eyes of the musical world to Chicago is Joseph Lhe- 
vinne, who is to hold a master class this summer at the 
American Conservatory and who played a piano program 
brilliantly in the crystal ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel on May 18. Mr. Lhevinne delighted his large and 
fashionable audience, and incidentally the Smith College 


fund, for the benefit of which the concert was given, is 
2,000 the richer. 
Curcaco Oreratic ComMpANy CONCERT. 
Although the title “Chicago Operatic Company” is rather 


pretentious, the quartet of that name lived up to its repu- 
tation as an able body of singers, and deserves the glow- 
ing tributes that have been paid it in other localities. The 
Chicago Operatic Company is made up of Mae Graves 
Atkins, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; John 
B. Miller, tenor, and G. Magnus Schutz, bass. Their 
program, given on Wednesday evening, May 19, at Kim- 
ball Hall, was opened with the quartet from Verdi's 
“Rigoletto,” followed by the duet from Delibes” “Lakme,” 
well rendered by Mrs. Atkins and Mrs. Gannon, John 
B. Miller gave a splendid account of himself in his solo, 
Rudolph’s Narrative from Puccini's “La Boheme.” The 
popular tenor was in splendid fettle and gave unalloyed 
pleasure to his numerous listeners. Mrs. Atkins’ solo con- 
sisted of the aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” in which 
she disclosed anew an organ of great beauty, used with 
consummate art, and the vociferous applause of her hear- 
ers left no doubt in one’s mind as to her popularity in 
this city, 

Mr. Schutz sang gloriously the aria of the “Drum Major,” 
from Thomas’ “The Caid,” often heard in these surround- 
ings, but seldom more satisfactorily given than on this oc- 
casion. Mrs. Gannon, who has just been engaged by the 
Chicago Opera Association to sing leading contralto roles 
at the Auditorium and at the Manhattan next season, sang 
admirably the “Robin Woman's Song” from Cadman’s 
“Shanewis,” and she too won the saggy approval of the 
listeners. A conscientious singer, Mrs. Gannon’s every ap 
pearance is a source of pleasure to her innumerable ad- 
mirers, She made a striking appearance and sang with no- 
bility of tone, and her interpretations left nothing to be 
desired. Like the other singers on the program, she was 
compelled to add encores at the conclusion of her solo 
numbers. The quartet was also heard in “The Spirit of 
Spring,” from ‘ ‘Morning of the Year Cycle,” by Cadman, 
and in Wagner’s “King’s Prayer” from “Lohengrin,” ar- 
ranged for quartet. 

Amy Emerson Neill, a local violinist, won the favor of 
the audience by her rendition of the Wieniawski “Scherzo 
Tarentelle,” and after her second group, which was made 
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up of her own “Romance” and “Moto Perpetuo,” at the 
insistence of the audience, she granted far too many en- 
cores than the occasion and her playing demanded. Yet 
the voice of the people is the voice of , they say. So 
much the better for Miss Neill. 

Edgar A. Nelson, who knows how to play accompani- 
ments, gave able support to the singers as well as the vio- 
linist. The concert was under the management of Miller, 
Resseguie & Kanberg. The young managerial firm should 
patent itself on more conservative lines and if part of the 
program was to be written in a foreign language, they 
should have had it edited by some one who knows not only 
French but also operas. As it was, the aria sung by Mrs. 
Atkins was listed “Debuis le Jour.” A German probably 
edited that part of the program, as for a German a “B” 
i a °F.” Likewise there is no such opera written by 
Thomas as “Le Cadi.” “Le Caid” is the name of the 
opera. It is in small things that one judges a managerial 
bureau, especially when that bureau does not do big things, 
and the Miller, Resseguie & Kanberg bureau is censored 
for not editing its program. Had the concert been under 
the mandgement of Wessels & Voegeli, or F. Wight Neu- 
mann, such shortcomings would not have to be mentioned, 
as they would not have happened. 

Stpy. SAMMis MacDermip Srupio. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, will sing at Des- 
plaines (I11.) Tuesday evening, June 8. The Illinois State 
Journal comments as follows upon her singing at the II- 
linois State Music Teachers’ Association at Springfield: 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid in the Gounod aria from the “Queen 
of Sheba,” displayed the dramatic qualitics of her soprano voice. 
But it was in her second gromp, that her varied interpretative faculties 
were favorably illustratec ignificant in merit being opmneen 

“My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free” (18th century), and Gil- 
berte’s “Spring's Serenade” with the dash and spirit in which .it 
was sung. It was in mezza voce tones that Mrs. MacDermid gets 
the most alluring quality. Her breathing is unobstructive resulting 
in fime control. 

The Sibyl Sammis Singers, on a tour of the Southern 
cities, are scoring a wonderful success as gleaned from the 
press clippings received. From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Sentinel : 

A quartet of women’s voices is not frequently heard and such a 
well trained one as the Siby! Sammis Singers is indeed rare. The 
beautiful lyric soprano of Juanita Whicker, the softness and fullness 
of tone of Grace Holverschied. Doris Doe's rich contralto and the 
beautiful mezzo of Merlyn Poccke, make a wonderfully attuned 
and harmonious whole, 

George Simons, tenor, will give a recital at the studio, 
this afternoon, May 22. 

MacBurney Srupios ReEcirAat. 

Marcia Glover Higginson, soprano, a student of Thomas 
N. MacBurney’s studio, gave a recital in the Fine Arts 
Building, on May 10. Her program consisted of old clas- 
sics, a rare group of Norse folk songs and several modern 
numbers including two written by her mother, Mrs. E. 
Higginson. She has a brilliant voice, flexible and well 
controlled. Miss Higginson was most ably supported at 
the piano by Harold B. Simonds. 

Civit. Service EXAMINATION. 


This office acknowledges the receipt of a letter from the 
Civil Service Board of the West Chicago Park Commis- 
sioners, announcing examination for pianists in Class D, 
Rank I, Division Z. Original entrance, pay 65 to 75 cents 
per hour. Examination is to be held on May 28 at one 
o'clock at Eckhart Park, Chicago avenue and Noble street, 
and is open to women and girls eighteen years of age or 
over, regardless of residence. Applications must be filed 
in the office, of the Civil Service Board in Union Park 
before 5 p. m. of May 27, 1920. The subjects are a prac- 
tical test in accompanying gymnasium and dancing classes 
and written questions on related matters. 


Reapincs Witu Music Notasie Feature or SUMMY 
CATALOGUE. 
The Readings with Music, published by Clayton F. 


Summy Company, are proving one of the notable features 
of the Summy catalogue. Especially successful are those 
by Phyllis Fergus, Frieda Peyske, and Natalie Whitted 
Price. 

Louis GraveuRE’s MANAGER IN CHICAGO, 

W. H. C. Burnett, well remembered here as president 
of the Central Concert Company, has now undertaken 
the management of Louis Graveure. Mr. Burnett, who 
has ideas of his own for selling his talent, is responsible 
for the information that Mr. Graveure will give a song 
recital in Chicago on October 14 at Orchestra Hall, under 
Mr. Burnett’s personal management. Although Mr. Bur- 
nett has his home in Detroit, he is nevertheless a recog- 
nized national figure in the musical field. 

ALBERT RepSHAW TO NEW ZEALAND. 

Albert Redshaw, who made a successful debut in Chi- 
cago on April 21, left during the week for a tour of 
Australia, and will visit his parents, whom he has not 
seen for four years, in New Zealand. He informed a 
representative of this paper that he had a_ wonderful 
time in America and was reluctant to leave, but expects 
to be back about the fall of 1921. 

MarcareT WIELAND IN PIANO RECITAL, 

Margaret Wieland, professional pupil of M.. Jennette 
Loudon, assisted by Ralph Michaelis, violinist, and Eu- 
gene Stinson, baritone, gave a piano recital at Lyon & 
Healy Hall on Thursday, May 13. In the program were 
inscribed two songs by Jennette Loudon, “I Saw Thee 
Weep” and “A Memory.” 

CotumBIA ScHoot-CHorus AT OrcHestrA HALL. 

At the thirteenth annual concert of the Columbia School 
of Music, of which Clare Osborne Reed is director, the 
school chorus, under the direction of its eminent con- 
ductor, Louise St. John Westervelt, furnished the greater 
part of the evening entertainment. Before reviewing the 
work of the chorus, words of praise are due the Colum- 
bia School, an institution ranking among the foremost in 
the land. Built on conservative lines, the Columbia School 
nevertheless is a progressive school, and this fact was 
emphasized by the program offered on this occasion. It 
is the:pleasure of this reviewer to repeat again that there 
are in Chicago four prominent schools, of which the 
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Columbia is one—the others being the American Con- 
servatory, Bush Conservatory and the Chicago Musical 
College. Those schools are really the leaders—the others 
follow. To come back tothe concert under review, 
Louise. St. John Westervelt had built a remarkable pro- 
gram—remarkable not only in the way it was rendered, 
but also for the selections chosen. The classics were 
represented by Scarlatti’s ‘“Philomel, Thy Magic Singing,” 
and Purcell’s “In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves.” 
These two numbers opened the program most auspiciously 
and served to demonstrate the beautiful tonal quality 
of the chorus and its delightful delivery of the English 
text. “The Merry Yuletide” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Christmas Night” was charmingly rendered; likewise “A 
Child’s Song,” by. Moussorgsky, and “Sunday” by Ropartz. 
At the conclusion of the group, Miss Westervelt was 
recalled to the stage to acknowledge the applause of the 
audience and: was tendered several floral tributes over 
the footlights. 

Martha Cook, soprano, and a professional pupil of Miss 
Westervelt, sang remarkably well the air of Lia from 
Debussy’s “Prodigal Son.” Miss Cook made a lasting 
impression, not only by the sheer beauty of her voice, but 
also by. her command of it. It is no exaggeration to state 
that. Miss. Cook is one of the best sopranos to be found 
in these surroundings and her future should be watched 
not only by local managers, but by others, as surely there 
is a brilliant future in store for this gifted young artist. 
She reflected credit on her teacher, and also on the school 
where she has been so well trained. 

Loeffler’s “By the Rivers of Babylon,” was sung by the 
chorus, with the assistance of the organ, harp, flutes and 
violoncello, played by Marie Ludwig, harpist; Frank Francia 
and Walter Henningsen, flutists; Adolf G. Hoffmann, cellist ; 
and A. Cyril Graham, organist. Ruth Birenbaum, a young 
girl piano pupil of Clare Osborne Reed, made a_hit with 
the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song” and Lescheti- 
zky’s “Etude Heroique,” after which she had to respond 
with an extra number. 

The chorus was also heard in the “Sonnet,” by Horsman, 
and Margaret Ruthven Lang’s “The Heavenly Noel,” 
with solo sung by Beatrice Odgers, contralto. 

Martha Cook had a group to herself, including “The 
Snowdrop,” by Gretchaninoff ; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Rose Enslaves the Nightingale” ; Hageman’s ‘At the Well” ; 

“Nobody Knows de Trou le I’ve Seen,” by Burleigh, and 
Milligan’s “An Invitation.” Miss Cook should give a 
public recital in Chicago. She has a message to deliver 
and knows how to deliver it. Saar’s “Spring,” MacDowell’s 

“Cradle Song” and David Stanley Smith’s “The Zincali” 
concluded the printed program. 

Parthenia Carmichael supplied the accompaniments for 
the chorus, and Arthur Oglesby acted in a like capacity 
for the singer. 


SumMMER MAsTER ScHooL 


The following list, announcing the summer master 
school at the Chicago Musical College, has been received 
at this office: The series will be opened with a piano 
recital by Percy Grainger on Tuesday morning, June 29, 
with the price of admission for tickets $1.50 to $2.00; 
July 1, violin recital by Leon Sametini, tickets, $1.00; Satur- 
day morning, July 3, recital by advanced piano, vocal and 
violin students, admission free by tickets; July 6, piano 
recital by Edward Collins, tickets $1.00; July 8, Vocal 
recital by Burton Thatcher, bass, tickets $1.00; July 10, 
recital by advanced piano, vocal and violin students, ad- 
mission free by tickets; July 13, piano recital by Rudolph 
Reuter, tickets $1.00; July vocal recital by Florence 
Hinkle, tickets $1.50; July 17, recital by advanced piano, 
vocal and violin students, admission free by tickets; July 
20, two-piano recital by Rudolph Reuter and Edward Col- 
lins, tickets $1.00; July 22, violin recital by Richard Czer- 
wonky, tickets $1 00; July 24, recital by advanced piano, 
vocal and violin students, admission free by tickets; July 
27, piano recital by Moses Boguslawski, tickets $1.00, and 
July 31, dramatic production by expression and dramatic 
art advanced students, admission free by tickets. 


BUTLER. 


At Cuicaco MusicaL COoLLece. 


Pupu. Rercects Crepit on HANNA 


Perrin Hall in the Auditorium Building was hardly 
large enough to hold the many friends and admirers of 
both Mary Louise Griffin and her teacher, Hanna Butler, 
for the recital Miss Griffin gave Sunday afternoon, May 16. 
From time to time during the season Mrs. Butler presents 
pupils from her very large class, and each one heard 
shows the remarkable results obtained under her splendid 
guidance, and proves beyond a doubt that Mrs. Butler is 
among the most successful of Chicago’s vocal teachers. 
The knowledge she imparts to her students is evidently 
so thorough that the students find little difficulty in grasp- 
ing her idea and thus is she able to obtain such splendid 
results in so short a time. This was all well brought out 
in Miss Griffin’s singing last Sunday. She has studied 
but one year with Mrs. Butler and she is a shining example 
of her capable mentor’s method. 

Two groups only were heard and _ these, 
Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” Dvorak’s 
Mother Taught Me,” Clarke’s “Charm of Spring,” Godard’s 
“Chanson e Florian,” Korsakoff's “Chanson Indoue” 
and the “Depuis le jour” aria from “Louise,” were beauti- 
fully done and disclosed Miss Griffin’s lovely lyric soprano 
voice and musicianship to good advantage. Especially 
well done were the Dvorak and Korsakoff numbers, which 
are songs requiring more than an excellent voice, and that 
she could do such songs so well after but one year’s study 
is highly creditable to herself as well as Mrs. Butler, who 
has every reason to feel proud of this young singer. Helen 
Sullivan played splendid accompaniments for the singer. 

Notes rrom SturKow-Ryper Stupio. 

Claude Barber, a rising young composer who is studying 
composition with me. Sturkow-Ryder, has written 
a charming little reverie for violin and piano called “Sun 
Down,” which he has dedicated to Anna Hathaway. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is going to play her Lincoln Park 
suite, “The Fantasie Pastorale,” at the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Club in the Crystal ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel, on Wednesday, May 26. 


Cutcaco Musica Coitece Notes. 


The program that was presented by the Chicago Musical 
College in Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday morning, was given 


comprising 


“Songs My 


MUSICAL COURIER 


by the School of Dramatic Art. The following was in- 


terpreted : 
: “Ted.” 
A play in one act by Hilma Enander. 
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Readin 
— - ieaes VIII” 
ke Hamon, 
“The Littlest Girl” 
A play in one act by Richard Harding Davis. 
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Woolsey’s Lament, (Shakespeare) 


; “A Court Comedy” = 
A play in one act by Marjorie Benton Cooke 
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Gene Cashman, student of the vocal department has just 
given four very successful recitals in South Dakota. Bess 
Adgate, student of Mrs. O. L. Fox, has been engaged for 
the Lockhart Chautauqua tour, Lulu Gieseke, student of 
Leon Sametini, will be the violinist of the tour. 

RENE Devries, 


Eighth Kriens Orchestra Concert a Success 

The Kriens Symphony Club of 125 orchestral players 
gave its eighth concert at Carnegie Hall, May 18, before 
an audience which filled the place. A varied program was 
given, beginning with a good performance of the overture, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” If there was youthful ex- 
uberance in this, there was at least enjoyable enthusiasm. 
An important number was Kriens’ suite “En Bretagne.” 
This is in four movements and is well scored. The gavot 
was especially dainty and “Breton Festival” might have 
been a musical description of our Fourth of July. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey sang three Handel songs in Italian, her 
legato and Srasneale high A being features of her singing. 
The audience gave her two recalls. Mary Waterman, 
pupil of Mr. Kriens, played a movement from Brahms’ 
concerto, with cadenza by Kriéns, in excellent fashion. It 
was a big task, and showed the young girl as an earnest 
and greatly talented student. Flowers were given her, 
with several recalls. Charles Carver, a protege of Frank 
La Forge, has a well placed bass voice, allied with great 
powers of expression. This characteristic made “Flanders 
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Requiem,” (La Forge) especially impressive. The young 
man sang an astonishing low D with ease. Much applause, 
was his, and Mr. La Forge played accompaniments for 
both singers with that beautiful finish which lies in all 
his playing. 

During an intermission the Hon. Murray Hulbert was 
introduced by Mr. Kriens. As Commissioner of Parks he 
spoke of the appropriation for music in the parks for 
this summer, which has grown from $19,000 to $55,000 
Two hundred concerts will be given under the personal 
supervision of the Hon, Philip Berolzheimer. le said 
that the Goldman Band will give twenty-five concerts, the 
War Department Symphony Orchestra twelve concerts, 
and suggested that the Kriens Orchestra should also be 


engaged. A plea was made for increasing the contributing 
members, patrons and donors of the Kriens Orchestra. 
One hundred and thirty dollars in cash and two hundred 


The speaker 


and fifty-four dollars in pledges were received 
audience left 


talked so long that a great many in the 
before he finished. 

Good playing was done by the orchestra in Schubert's 
unfinished symphony, and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Siav” 
made a. noisy finish to the concert. In the illustrated 
section of this issue is to be found a group of three pic 
tures, of Mr. Kriens, Miss Waterman and the Kriens 
Symphony Club. 

‘ ie 
Pureza Rico Recital 

‘On Monday evening, May 17, Pureza Rico gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York City. His program 
consisted of enough variety to judge his ability. Songs 
by David, Huhn, De Koven, Kreisler, Gilberte and others 
composed his program. Francis Moore as accompanist 
deserved praise. 
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AMPARITO FARRAR 


announces that she will not accept any engagements for the 
season of 1920-21, as she will devote this period to study. 














ANNE ROSELLE, 
her debut aa Nedda in “Pagliacci” with 
| the Scotti Grand Opera Company at Birmingham, Ala., 
Way 3. She is engaged for three years with the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company to fill important roles, such as Nedda, 
Musetta, Micacla, etc. Mise Roselle possesses a powerful 
soprano of wide and sympathetic quality. She pre 
pared for her career by studying acting with Jacques Coini. 
voice is a product of the studio which has produced 
Lazzari, Dorothy Jardon, Kathryn Meisle 
that of William 8. Brady. 


Soprano, u ho made 


range 


Carolina and 


Grace Waaner; 
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THE FLONZALEY QUARTET, 
The accompanying photograph recently was presented to 
the Flonzaley Quartet during its stay in San Francisco by 
Sir Henry Heyman, who gave a luncheon in honor of the 
organization at the Bohemian Club. To the right, Sir Henry 
Heyman, holding aloft an owl, as symbol of his wisdom 
in choosing the Flonzaleys for his guests, is seen astride a 
seal, which represents his absolute mastery of the art of 
“sealection” as applied to friends, menus and quartets. On 
the left, the Flonzaley Quartet is seen resting on the rock 
of an ideal which resists the blandishments of personal flat- 
tery and aggrandizement, represented in the spray dashing 
at its base. The sand dabs, which Bailly is holding aloft, 
are the bow office receipts, of which the sea is full (full of 
sand dabs, of course). Betti can be seen personifying the 
playing of the quartet, luring the sand dabs (bow office re- 
ceipts this time) while Pochon and d’Archambeau bank 
them—both the sand dabs and the receipts. The explana- 
tion as to why sand dabs are employed for the 
receipts instead of, weil, say, sardines, is that 
the quartet is very fond of this delicacy, and 
whenever the organization plays for Sir Henry 
Heyman it receives its recompense in sand dabs, 


THE KRIENS SYMPHONY 
CONCERT. 
(Below) left: Christiaan Kriens, conductor, 
composer, violin teacher. Right: Mary Water- 
man, violin virtuosa, artist-pupil of Mr. Kriens. 
(Above) Kriens Symphony Club of 125 players, 
now in the eighth year. Founded and conducted 
by Christiaan Kriens. The story of the eighth 
annual concert of this club is printed on an- 
other page. 


CLUB 
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NOT THE MOVIES—THE CAMERA. 
While the above snapshot of Mana-Zucca and Leon Rice, 
the tenor, might give the impression that they were posing 
for a movie comedy, they were not, but merely “looking 
pleasant” for the camera man. 


LEILA TOPPING, 
Interpreter of Slav music, will devote next year exclusively 
to concertizing. She will appear in special lecture-recitals 
called “Tone Pictures of Russian Music,” and will be booked 
extensively through the office of Annie Friedberg. (Photo 
by Mishkin.) 
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HARRIET McCONNELL, 
Contralto, was the soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in Toledo on Sunday, May 9, on which occasion 
the appended snapshot was taken. Those in the picture are 
(left to right) Miss McConnell, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra, and Minnie M. McConnell, 
mother and teacher of Harriet McConnell. 


CAROLINE CURTISS, 
The young American soprano who has been for some time 
under the management of R. HE. Johnston, will appear in 
1920-21 under the exclusive management of Raoul Biasi. 
Her new manager is most enthusiastic over the prospects 
for next season, which promises to be a busy one, a fall tour 
already having been booked through New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 


BANQUET OF THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE AT THE HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK, MAY 19 
At the guest table George H. Gartlan, director of music in the New York Public Schools and newly elected president of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 
an X. The main address of the evening was delivered by Leonard Liebling. 
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WILLEM MENGELBERG, 


Who is to share the coming season with Artur Bodanzky 
as conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra, photo- 
graphed with a group of his Amsterdam associates. Left 
to right: Reyer, manager of the Concertgebouw concerts; 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the Concertgebouw con- 
certs; Maria Léwensohn, the distinguished Dutch cellist; 
Kurt Mengelberg, doctor of music; seated, Cornelis Dopper, 
Dutch composer and Mengelberg’s assistant conductor. 


EDWIN HUGHES, 
Photographed in his New York studio where he will con- 
duct a summer class, beginning in the early part of June, 
for professional pianists and teachers. Mr. Hughes has 
just finished a very busy concert season, having appeared 
five times in New York City. Two of these appearances 
were with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef Stran- 
sky. Four of Mr. Hughes’ pupils have appeared with orches- 
tra in New York during the past three seasons. 


(Photo by Schlesinger Co.) 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has just 
finished the most successful season he has had in years. His 
engagements began with a tour with the Chicago Opera 
Association in October; then came a trip to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and other cities, followed by fourteen con 
certs in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Imme 
diately upon the conclusion of his European tour, Mr. White- 
hill began his season at the Metropolitan, singing Mephisto, 
Escamillo, Amfortas, etc. At the close of the season at the 
Metropolitan he filled concert dates in Tulsa, Okla., and 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Whitehill has two engagements at 
Norfolk, Conn., in June, and in August will sing at Greena- 
boro, N. C. 


A REHEARSAL? 
an exciting moment in the 
imerican opera. it least 


For all we know this may be 

rehearsal of a mysterious new 

(left to right) Florence Haston, Marie Sundelius, Armando 

Agnini (stage manager), and Orville Harrold, all of the 

Metropolitan, seem to be getting plenty of action into what- 

they may be doing up on Orville’s new farm near 
Norwalk, Conn, 


ever 


, 18 indicated by 


Nee story on page 6 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 














HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW YORK 
“Among the Sandhills,” “Song of Zahir-u-din,” “Verses 
—Faiz Ulla,” Three Songs, Music By Laurence 





Eyre 
The two Laurences, surnamed Hope and Eyre, have combined in 
i three songs of distinctly Far East flavor, more especially 
ne They reflect the frank Far East worship of matters 
ses, of came nd imdolence of the “dolce far niente” 
some folks is Italy alone; it is far outdone in the Mo 
n lands! The first stanza of “The Sandhills’ bids the be 
lic still, and drift away in dreams, back to the jeweled 
f the night, whose golden stars with dimly radiant 
up your loveliness for my delight For “day means 
away with the daytime, as follows 
Once we are risen all the cares of day 
Will seize us and bind us to their wanton will; 
Why should we own that night has passed away 
© as you value love, lie still, lie still, lie still! 
\ repeat dissonant (suspension) in the entire bass of the song 
gives it flavor, plentiful modulation makes it uncommon, and flow 
ing melody, with range of an octave only, from first line E to 
fourth space E, making it available for voices of limited range 
Song of Zahir-u-din” tells of the tropic day's redundant charms, 
the sun behind the palms, and continues “I want to take you in 
my arms and kiss your lips away; then in the coolness of the night 
I imeet you in my dreams Certain drowsy mood is invoked in the 
ght-hand piano figure f the accompaniment, and later there is a 
ittle hint of Oriental music in the accompaniment A graceful 
song Range from low D to high F sharp 
“Verses--Faiz Ulla” begins with the half-sad call of the nightin 
gale, which is six times repeated in the instrumental part during 
plaintive song; it suggests certain tones of the oboe The 
poem concerns itself with a little wistful wind, a little chilly errant 
breeze Its plaintive murmurs seem to say, 1 wait the sorrows 
f e da With final murmur of the obligato call of the lark, 
und two minor chords, the song ends Some readers will recall the 
Chicago “Midway ut the exposition, others that of the St. Louis 
xposition, on reading these three poems No tempo is marked in 
th ne: t range is an octave, from E to Ff 
“Who Knows?” Song, by William Stickles 
The accompanist f Theo Karle, Mr. Stickles, introduced this 
song at the tenor's debut recital in Carnegie Hall the past season 
ind so much was it liked that it had to be repeated The verses 
ure from the Persian of Omar Khayyam, so well known in Liza 
Lehmann's setting of “In a Persian Garden,” beginning “Alas, that 
Spring should vanish with the Rose,” et Smooth, sustained melo 
dy the stanzas ending with the phrase “Who knows? The sec 
nd e has nsiderable go in it, dramatic in spirit on the climax 
The first stanza, both text and music, is again heard at the finish, 
with delicate finish in both voice and piano For high and low 
“The Velvet Darkness,” Song, by William Reddick 
No one could possibly imagine from the title that this was a 
song of Spring, yet such is the case Charles Hanson Towne is 
the author of the poem, and Mr. Reddick has composed music of 
extremely expressive nature, of sure effect, for it contains real in 
spiration It is the work of one who knows both voice and piano 
intimately, who translates real feeling into tones, into fine climax, 
uncommon and effective Many directions as to expression, tempo 
nd general interpretation are printed in sensible English, all of 
which will help to bring out the real contents The poet says 
“Again the flow'ry beauty shall unclose; again the wonder and the 
trumpeting, the valiant laughter of the lovely Spring, of the lovely 
Spring ow voice, ranges from C to high G; high voice edition 
runs from E flat to * high B flat Dedicated “To My Mother and 
Father,” 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, LONDON 
“A Song of Hope,” for Women’s Voices, by Noel John- 
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singing an independent melody, The many repetitions of the certain 
melodic figure, especially in the second portion, makes this choral 
part easy to sing. It sings to a high A flat, first sopranos. 
Warren wrote the words 
Communion Service in A, by F. E. J. Lloyd 

The usual responses sung in the Protestant Episcopal church, 
the rector singing certain portions, much of the music to be 
in unison by choir, is contained in this service. 
“The Kiss,” Song for Medium Voice, by Agide Jacchia 


is the author of the text of this song, which might 
, do with 


with 
sung 


Sara Teasda le 


also be called “Realization-Disappointment,” for it has to 
the first kiss, and closes thus: 
“For though I know she (he) loves me, 
To-night my heart is sad; 


His (her) kiss was not so wonderful 

As all the dreams I hac 

“he” or “she” the song is suitable for 
Allusion to the birds brings a little figure, a “turn” in 
music It is a song of sustained chords, more spoken, 
soliloquy, than sung. Range one octave, from F sharp up 


“Bird Song,” Piano Solo, by Selim Palmgren 


take notice! 
birdling, 
of the 


either sex 
the piano 
as if in 


Singing cither 


this bird song is certainly 
running along in six 
hands three octaves 


for 
the music 
time, the 


up and 
a strange 
most 


Pianists, sit 


ca‘oliing of 


notes, unison 


CLARA 
NOVELLO 
DAVIES 


announces 


Special Summer Class 


for - 


Teachers, Artists and Students 
JUNE 15—AUCUST 15 


the 
teenth 











Address: 140 West 57th Street, N. Y., or apply to 
Secretary: 104 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: 4549 Circie 




















The en 
even 
this 


varied now and then with a long note, chord, ete. 
prohibition evidently paving 
even touch, 


apart, 
tire piece is printed without bars, 
invaded the printing of music. Played with rapid, 
should be very effective 


“Valse Mignonne,” Piano Solo, by Selim Palmgren 


The composer calls this “little waltz,’ notwithstanding the fact 
that it consumes eleven pages of music. Like the preceding piano 


piece 


John 
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Karleton Hackett’s Pupils Succeed 


Karleton Hackett, the well known vocal instructor, has 
enjoyed a most successful season at the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago, Ill. Among his large class are a 
number of young professional students who are doing 
public work either in the concert field or church, and 
several are holding important teaching positions. 

Of those who are at present soloists in some of the lead- 
ing Chicago churches, the following may be mentioned: 
Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, soloist, Lincoln Center ; 
Bernice Schalker, contralto, Woodlawn Presbyterian 
Church and Temple Beth Israel; Gertrude Munger, con- 
tralto, Warren Avenue Baptist Church; Fern McClennad, 
contralto, soloist, Christian Church of Englewood; John 
Sheehy, baritone, soloist, St. Peter’s Episcopal Church; 





KARLETON HACKETT, 
Vocal instructor. 


Road Methodist 
North Shore 
Central Park 


Sheridan 
tenor, 
tenor, 


baritone, soloist, 
Episcopal Church; James Donnelly, 
Baptist Church; Samuel C. Ham, 
Presbyterian Church, summer with. White-Meyers 
Chautauqua Season; Gaston Person, tenor, soloist, St. 
Mark’s Episcopal (¢ *hurch, Evanston, Ill.; Thomas Reming- 
ton, baritone, soloist, Wicker Park Lutheran Church; 
Ben Claire Crowe, engaged for year’s trip through the 
West and to Australia and New Zealand. 

This season will mark Mr. Hackett’s twenty-fourth year 
as the head of the vocal department at the American 
Conservatory, and fifteenth year as associate director of 
With his extensive teaching and his duties 


Ham, | 








son pieces, mentioned above, it has originality to commend it, being in that institution. 

This is an easy, tuneful little work, seven pages octavo, for modern. salon dance-form, somewhat like the elegant waltzes of 2 +d me he “He sae 
women, in twopart chorus It is sweet and sympathetic music, Moszkowski A song-like melody starts the waltz, being repeated as musical critic for one of the leading Chicago dailies, 
suVable for club concerts or church use, singing as it does of in triplets, the melody predominant. This is followed with a play it is difficult to find a man in Chicago whose time is more 

Sunlight is a surety, across the greyness born, ful second part, a minor section coming next. Double notes, minor in demand. 
or Love surmounts all shadows, tones, and repetition of the firss melody, dying away, finishes the Mr. Hackett’s studio will be a very busy one during 
And sings when teardrops brim; waltz, which is altogether aristocratic and of noble thematic material “peat : tir saree a ? : 
einen’ tite’ theedht te ieichow this coming summer session, as a large number of reserva- 
To all who trust in Him C. J. ORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING COM- tions have already been made on his schedule. 
Fext by Christabel PANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. —— 

A Hush Song,” for Women’s Voices, by Noel Johnson “fyening Bells,” Song, by Charles J. Orth A New Opera Pleases Dresden 

Another chorus in two-part harmony for women's voices, about A ery singable “fect hitabl ‘ | | E ° Q? >. “eF ” — as 
the same degree of difficulty as “Song of Hope It is altogether use is ale, Gaesonen oe hy The’ piano’ Fe WB nag oll reso Dresden, April 29, 1900—J aul Grae ner & » ra, “Schirin 
pretty, singable music, nothing far fetched, as befits a lullaby, There jar chime of bells, with “modernized harmonies,” and this chime nd “Gertraude,” has just had its first per formance here 
is considerable variety in it, the range of voices not high continues throughout, excepting in the second stanza. It tells of | and made a decided hit. lhe book is a rollicking comedy 
Two Responses After Prayer, by Lucina Jewell eos sr bells, which mark the close of the weary.day, of their and the music tuneful and effective, although never banal, 

This is for mixed voices, consisting of “Light of the Soul” and melodious concord, and closes with» and richly scored. The work will be reviewed more ex 
“Breathe n Me, Breath of God They are supposed to be sung “Kind hands are wrinkles smoothing, tensively in the next number of the MusicaL Courier. 
maccompanied, and are not difficult Ww Sate — the oe of sooth 
a4 ‘ . . ” ile peal on peal comes soothing, 

Narcissus,” for Women’s Voices, by Nevin-Martel And leads to realms above.’ Cadman’s witaelin Appreciated 

The ever popular “Narcissus,” which Ethelbert Nevin, in the The poem is by Otto Soubron and the song is to be had in both z . 
book issued by Anne Paul Nevin, says captured the fancy of two high and low keys Private information is to the effect that the Earle D. Laros, American pianist, played on April 10 
home: laundresses when he first composed and played it (so much so song was first sung in Milwaukee at the Mare uette Conservatory before the Bangor (Pa.) Women’s Club. The most 
in fact that they neglected their work in order to listen to it), has faculty concert, March 5, the tenor William Wegener singing it, hi Ct 1 Wakefield 
been arranged by John Martel for three female voices, with violin and that it was also listed to be sung at the Milwaukee Art Insti queers numbers. on his program | were laries akenelc 
obligat This instrument plays the melody throughout, the voices tute, a composers’ concert, April 24. Cadman’s sonata in A major and “Thunderbird” suite. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY GIVES 
PROGRAM OF AMERICAN WORKS 


Skilton and Stillman-Kelley Represented—Henry Holden 
Huss, the Soloist, Achieves Success in the Rendi- 
tion of His Own Concerto—Chicago Orchestra 
Closes Concert Series—Kreisler Acclaimed 
—Caruso Heard at Arcadia—Gabrilo- 
witsch Appears with String Quar- 
tet—Orpheus Club Concert— 

Tuesday Musicale Elects 
Officers 

Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1920.—The thirteenth pair of 
subscription concerts given at Orchestra Hall, April 8 and 
10, by the Detroit Orchestra, presented a program re- 
markable for containing but two numbers, which under 
the skillful conducting of Mr. Gabrilowitsch presented 
a veritable feast. The Brahms symphony No. 2 and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff colorful “Scheherazade” formed vivid 
contrast enough to suit everyone’s taste. In the latter, the 
pte Ilya Scholnik, concertmaster, was especially note- 
worthy. 





Curapusso HEARp at “Pop.” 

The “Pop” concert of the Detroit Orchestra, April 11, 
was devoted to the march from Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” the tone poem, “Romeo and Juliet,” of Tschai- 
kowsky, and the Brahms concerto in B flat for piano and 
orchestra, played by Jan Chiapusso, a Detroit pianist. He 
was recalled many times by the audience. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted, i 


Huss Pirays His Own Concerto witn SYMPHONY, 

It is a far cry from the red man of the forest to Alice 
in Wonderland, but the program of the concert on April 
11 opened with two Indian dances by Charles Sanford 
Skilton, the atmosphere of which was ably presented by 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the orchestra. The “Alice in Won- 
derland” suite by Edgar Stillman Kelley was to have been 
conducted by the composer, but, owing to his inability to 
be here, Victor Kolar conducted. 

The assisting artist for this concert was Henry Holden 
Huss, who played his own piano concerto in B major and 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception. His concerto 
had never been heard here before, and opinions were 
unanimous as to its beauty. In a short interview during 
the intermission, Mr. Huss expressed himself most en- 
thusiastically about the work of the Detroit Orchestra and 
the conducting of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, ranking it with the 
great orchestras of the country. 


Victor Kotar Conpucts “Lyric Suire” A SEconp TIME. 

The concert on April 18 presented Margery Maxwell, 
soprano, as assisting artist. Victor Kolar conducted his 
“Lyric Suite,” presented for the second time this season, 
to the evident satisfaction of everyone who was glad to 
hear this excellent composition again. Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” march, Sibelius’ “Valse Triste’ and Chabrier’s 
“Espana” comprised the rest of the orchestral program. 
Miss Maxwell sang Massenet’s “Elegie,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Hymn to the Sun” and “La Forge’s “To a Messen- 
ger.” 

CuicaGo OrcHestra. CLoses Concert SERIES. 

The last number of the Orchestral Association series of 
concerts by the great orchestras was given by the Chicago 
Symphony at Orchestra Hall on April 7. The an- 
nouncement that Mr. Stock and his splendid organiza- 
tion may not visit here again is a matter of keen regret, 
as their appearances have always been a desired feature 
of the musical season. 

Katharine Goodson, a prime favorite here, was the as- 
sisting artist and chose the Liapounoff concerto No. 2, op. 
38, for her number. She played brilliantly and was fa- 
vored with numerous recalls, 

Fritz KReEISLER ACCLAIMED. 

On April 9 the De Voe management presented Fritz 
Kreisler in a recital program. The great violinist was 
greeted by a capacity house and enthusiasm ran riot. Of 
course, he did not escape without playing the old time fa- 
vorites of which no popular audience seems to tire. 


Caruso HEARD AT ARCADIA. 

The long heralded appearance of Caruso occurred at the 
Arcadia April 18, closing the series of the Central Concert 
Company. A splendid audience gathered, and though Mr. 
Caruso had but three numbers on the program, he was 
obliged to give two and three encores, which he obligingly 
did. Much local interest centered in the appearance of 
Mary Kent, contralto, a former Detroit girl. Her fine 
voice was heard to good advantage in “Ah, Mon Fils” and 
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a group of songs. Ruth Ray, a young violinist, also scored 
much success, 
GABRILOWITSCH APPEARS WITH STRING QUARTET, 

The second concert of the Detroit Symphony String 
Quartet was given at the Temple Beth-El, April 19, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as assisting artist. The program 
opened with the Mozart quartet in F major. In the play- 
ing of this number it was evident that a more balanced 
ensemble had been attained; there was also more smooth- 
ness and finish in the work throughout the program. The 
beautiful sonata by Beethoven for violin and piano, known 
as the “Kreutzer,” was played by Ilya Scholnik and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch in a masterly manner. The Dvorak quintet 
closed this notable concert. 

OrpHeus Cius Gives Last Concert, 

The Orpheus Club, a men’s chorus of thirty picked 
voices under the direction of Charles Frederic Morse, 
gave its last concert of the season for its sustaining mem- 
bers April 20 at the Hotel Statler. The work of the club 
on this occasion in balance of parts, enunciation, precision 
of attack and finish maintained the usual high standard 
of this splendid organization. Jean Stuart, contralto, was 
the assisting artist and gave much pleasure to the audience 
in an aria from “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg; a 
group of Italian and French songs, and “The Shepherdess,” 
Horsman; “Expectancy,” La Forge; three quaint Chinese 
Mother Goose Rhymes, by Bainbridge-Crist, and “Greatest 
Miracle of All,” Guion. Harriet J. Ingersoll and E. Ham- 
ilton Collins were the accompanists, 

Turspay Musicate Evects OFFIcers, 

The Tuesday Musical at its thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing, held April 20, elected the oh ‘tte officers: Mrs. 
Frederic B. Stevens, president; Mrs, Leland B. Case, vice- 
president; Mrs, Edwin S. Sherrill, treasurer; Jennie M. 
Stoddard, secretary, and Marjorie Deyo, librarian. Mrs. 
George Perry Palmer and Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford were 
elected to the executive board for a term of three years 
and Harriet J. Ingersoll for a term of one year. J. M.S. 


Albert Spalding Delights Paris 

Albert Spalding, the American violinist, now abroad 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, achieved a 
brilliant success in Paris on May 8, when he played the 
Saint-Saéns third concerto. An audience that filled the 
Theater National de l’Opera greeted the American mu- 
sicians with warm enthusiasm and showered Mr. Spal- 
ding with praise. Practically every distinguished 
French musician was present, among them D’Indy, 
Messager and Hué, and all declared the performance 
was one of the greatest ever heard in Paris. This con- 
cert was the second of three given last week in Paris 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Spalding 
with appear with the orchestra in Italy, Belgium and 
England later this month. 
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Musicians’ Club Meets 


The annual meeting of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York was held at the Café Boulevard on Wednesday 
evening, May 12, the business session being preceded 
by a dinner for members and their guests. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Walter Damrosch, the vice- 
president, J. Fletcher Shera, presided. This was one 
of the most enjoyable and enthusiastic gatherings of 
the Musicians’ Club since its organization, and at this 
time the club faces a brighter future than at any time 
in its history. The new clubhouse, now an assured 
fact, awaits actual occupancy, only because of the ex- 
treme high cost of everything pertaining to the neces- 
sary expenses of the furnishing and maintenance. This 
condition it is hoped will soon be overcome, at which 
time the club will take possession of its own home and 
proceed to take its place as one of the foremost mu- 
sical organizations, not only in this city but in the 
country. 


Ralph Cox Popular in Los Angeles 


Ralph Cox, the well known New York composer who 
has spent several months in Les Angeles, Cal., was the 
guest of honor of the Dominant Club, Gertrude Ross, 
president, on April 17, The same week he was the guest 
of the Musicians’ Club at its April dinner. Following 
this a reception was given him by Elizabeth Newkirk, the 
popular soprano and singing teacher, in her handsomely 
appointed Mason Opera House studios. On the evening 
of April 28 a program of Ralph Cox songs was given for 
the MacDowell Club of Los Angeles by Constance Bal- 
four, with the composer at the piano. 

The Cox songs are as well known on the Pacific coast 
as in the East, and are being widely used by many lead- 
ing artists and teachers. 
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BRILLIANT FIRST SEASON OF 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC CLOSES 





Symphony’s Achievements Prove Remarkable Under 
Conductor Rothwell’s Guidance—Mme. Rothwell 
Soloist at Final Concert—Recital of Mana- 
Zucca’s Works Results in Ovation for 
Composer—Roland Paul’s Pupils Play 
Skillfully—Notes 
Los Angeles, Cal, May 2, 1920.—With enthusiasm 
mounting higher and higher with each succeeding num- 
ber, and countless recalls for both Conductor Rothwell 
and his talented wife, who was the soloist, the closing 
concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra was a notable 
The program was happily chosen, containing as 


event 

it did the “Euterpe” overture, Chadwick; Siegfried 
idy! and Elizabeth’s aria (Wagner), the latter sung 
by Mme. Rothwell; “Invitation to the Dance,” Weber- 
Weingartner; “Midsummer Night” and “Bacchanale 


(Rothwell) and “At the Well” (Hageman), Mme. Roth- 


well, and Liszt’s “ILes Preludes.” The men were in fine 
form and Mr. Rothwell at his best. The latter, how- 
ever, persisted in effacing himself, evidently desiring to 
transfer his splendidly won laurels to his orchestra and 
the soloist 

Mme. Rothwell needed no additions to her meed of 
recognition, the applause and recalls and an imposing 
floral procession testifying eloquently to the apprecia- 
tion of her musicianship. Her rendition of Elizabeth’s 
aria was given with dramatic intensity and displayed a 
clear tonal quality of absolute surety. The two songs 


by her gifted husband she sang with deep sincerity and 
beautiful diction, and the Hageman number had to be 
repeated. 

After the final number there were calls for Mr. Clark, 
founder of the orchestra, and to persistent applause he 
appeared, general congratulations and felicitations fol- 
lowing before the happy audience dispersed. 


MANA-Zucca’s Compositions FeEAturE CONCERT, 


A benefit concert for the Music Settlement and Fresh 
Air Fund, which featured the compositions of Mana- 
Zucca, was given April 29 at Trinity Auditorium. Anna 
Ruzena Sprotte, Frank Colby, Axel Simonson, Alexan- 
der Saslavsky, Leon Rice and Margaret Messer were 
the assisting artists, with the versatile Mana-Zucca at 
the piano. Mme. Sprotte was in fine voice and sang 
superbly. The selections allotted to her were among 
the choicest songs of the program, as they included an 
invocation written for the occasion, which suited Mme. 
Sprotte’s dramatic voice perfectly, as did also the favor- 
ite, “Rachem.” For the invocation Mme. Sprotte had 
the assistance of Frank Colby’s sympathetic accompa- 
niment at the organ. 

Margaret Messen, soprano, and Leon Rice, tenor, had 
great success with songs of a lighter character. Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, concertmaster of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, and Axel Simonsen, cello soloist 
of the same organization, with Mana-Zucca at the 
piano, gave one movement of the interesting Mana- 
Zucca trio in splendid style. The popular composer- 
pianist played two piano compositions and gave a group 
of pianologues, which called forth great enthusiasm. 
She was overwhelmed with flowers and held court after 


the program, while admiring throngs strove to wish her 
further success. 
Rotanp Paut’s Pupits Pray SKILLFULLY. 

Roland Paul, with the assistance of Helen Klokke, 
dramatic reader, presented a number of talented people 
in recital at the Little Theater Building, April 30. Mr. 
Paul’s fine musicianship was evident in the work of 
each pupil. There were several promisin voices, but 
real tenors are somewhat rare and Mr. Paul is to be 
congratulated for having discovered Roy Smoot. Helen 
Klokke, who is one of the Egan School faculty, gave 
a beautiful reading of a tragic bit of blank verse. 

Grace Wood Jess, who is unique in her line of folk 
songs, is adding interesting Russian songs to her rep- 
ertory and her costumes for these are quite as fasci- 
nating as those which she wears in the French and 
Southern numbers. The Russian songs provide oppor- 
tunity for much dramatic ability in contradistinction to 
the piquancy of the French, and the pathos and tender- 
ness of the Southern melodies expressed by this gifted 
singer. Miss Jess is to go on tour this fall, and has 
several engagements already booked for appearances 
before the music sections of the Eastern colleges. 


Atcuin Pupit’s Compositions HEarp, 


Caroline Alchin, celebrated teacher of harmony and 
writer of well known books on this subject, is having a 
most successful season in the North. At present she is 
in Portland, Ore., and it is interesting to know that she 
has found there one of her many talented pupils in the 
person of Katherine Glen, writer of the lovely song, 
“Twilight,” which has been used so much this season. 

Vincent Jones, a pupil of Miss Alchin, assisted by 
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prominent artists, recently presented an entire program 

of his compositions. The versatility of this young com- 

poser was. shown by the varied program, which consist- 

ed of a chorus, songs and violin and piano numbers. 
Nores. 

Appearing with Bessie Chapin, violinist, John Small- 
man, well known baritone, sang Oriental songs, includ- 
ing the cycle, “In a Brahmin Garden,” by Knight- 
Logan, at the second of a series of morning musicales. 

Fannie Dillon, composer of “Birds at Dawn” and 
other compositions, with the assistance of Blanche 
Cole, gave a reception honoring Percy Grainger after 
his recital here. Grainger songs were given by Esther 
Pallisien, and Estelle Heartt Dreyfus and Louise Gude 
presented songs by Cadman and Dillon. The artist 
guest played compositions by Fannie Dillon, much to 
the delight of the assembled company of artists, writers 
and musicians. J. W 


HERBERT OPERETTA PRODUCED 
WITH FINE EFFECT IN SEATTLE 


State University Students Do Creditable Work in 
“Idol’s Eye”—Krinke Artist-Pupils Display Talent 
—Agnes Nielsen Skartvedt Program Enjoyed— 
Risegari Pupils Presented in Concert—Ap- 
pleton Compositions Heard at Woman’s 
Club—Sarah Y. B. Peabody Pleases 
in Costume Recital—Notes 

Seattle, Wash., May 3, 1920,—At the Fine Arts School 
of the State University, Dean Glen presented with great- 
est success Victor Herbert's “Idol’s Eye,” forming the 
chorus from the different glee clubs of the institution, and 
the principals from the vocal and dramatic department. 
The production was far ahead of what is usually consid- 
ered amateur opera and would rank well up with many of 
the organizations that professionally tour the country. 
This is the third of Victor Herbert’s operas that have 
been presented by the students of the university. 

Krinke Artist-Pupits DispLay TALENT. 

Harry Krinke, one of Seattle’s most successful teachers 
of piano, presented several of his artist-pupils in recital 
at the Metropolitan Theater on April 25. An audience 
which completely filled the large theater gave evidence of 
its approval of the students’ work and the teaching of Mr. 
Krinke through its demonstration of generous applause. 
Several of the students appearing have already gained 
reputations of considerable importance in the Northwest 
as pianists, and all of those taking part in the program 
displayed talent beyond the average. 

If one might judge through single hearing of students in 
recital, it would seem that Mr. Krinke specialized with 
greatest success in digital dexterity, as throughout the 
playing of the program there was a marked clarity in the 
performances of all the students. Each one taking part 
gave very splendid account of himself, and these included: 
Carmen Frye, Cecille Baron, Gwendolyn Taylor Lewis, 
Vesta Muth, Carl Pitzer, Charlotte Degen, Augusta 
Schunke and Irene Benson, 

AGNes NIELSEN SKARTVEpT ProGRaAm ENJoyen. 

Montgomery Lynch, director of the Temple Choir, said 
to be the largest mixed chorus in America, presented Ag- 
nes Nielsen Skartvedt in an interesting program which 
included some of the well known arias, two groups of 
American songs and some French and Norwegian num- 
bers. Miss Skartvedt was assisted by a mixed quartet 
from the Temple choir, which rendered “In a Persian 
Garden,” by Liza Lehmann. 

Risicar1 Pupits PrResENtTep 1N CONCERT. 

Silvio Risigari recently presented several students in a 
program of classic and modern numbers. Mr. Risigari’s 
students have gained a reputation throughout the North- 
west for their artistic performances, and those who were 
heard in this program maintained this high standard of 
piano playing. Mr. Risigari, who is himself an artist of 
ability, seems to instill his own musical insight into the 
playing of his students, and there is a finish in the Risigari 
students’ work which is unusual. 

Appteton Compositions Hearn AT WOMAN’S CLUB. 

On April 23, at the Woman’s University Club, a concert 
devoted to the compositions of Carolla Appleton was ren- 
dered by Vesta Musth, pianist; Vivian Strong Hart, so- 
prano, and Bernice Neale, cellist. The program brought 
out several sides of Mrs, Appleton’s work as a composer, 
and all of the numbers met with very enthusiastic ap- 
proval from the audience. 

Saran Y. B. Peasopy PLeAses tn Costume RECITAL. 

At the Cornish School on April 16, Sarah Y. B. Pea- 
body, soprano, gave an interesting period costume recital. 
The first part of the program was given to eighteenth 
century numbers and the latter to the modern school. 
Possessed of a beautiful voice and a charming personality, 
the success obtained by Mrs. Peabody was to be expected. 
Her rendering of the modern French things was of a very 
high order, and in the old classics she infused a pen | and 
grace which resulted in an exceedingly delightful perform- 
ance. She was assisted by Mary Lupen Rogers, pianist, 
who played numbers by Hendricks, Carpenter and Griffths 
in a finished manner. Paul McCoole furnished admirable 
accompaniments, 

Notes. 

Alexander Greene, who for seventeen years was in 
charge of the Fine Arts Building in Chicago, has assumed 
the business management of the Cornish School of Music 
in Seattle, 

Sergei Klibansky, the distinguished master of vocal art, 
has been added to the faculty of the summer school of 
the Cornish School and will conduct a course in this in- 
stitution for six weeks beginning July 19. During the 
same period Calvin B. Cady will conduct normal courses 
in music education and Boyd Wells and John Blackmore, 
of the Bush Temple, of Chicago, will conduct classes in 
piano. Margaret Prendergast McLean, recently of the 
Leland Powers School of Expression, of Boston, will con- 
duct a summer course in this art. Francis Armstrong 
and George Kirchner will do special teaching in methods 
and materials for teachers of violin and cello. 

The third ensemble concert of the series held under the 
auspices of the Seattle Musical Arts Society was given 


MUSICAL COURIER 


recently by Claude Madden, violinist; George Kirchner, 
cellist, and Anna Grant Dall, pianist. The program in- 
cluded the D minor trio of Mendelssohn, the “Grande 
Trio” of Saint-Saéns and the “Dunky” trio of Dvorak. 
The splendid ensemble of these artists, which has been 
mentioned in these columns before, was maintained in the 
present concert. G. R. 


OAKLAND ENJOYING FIVE WEEKS’ 
SEASON OF GALLO OPERA 


Excellent Productions Attract Crowds of Enthusiasts— 

Stracciari Closes Artist Series—Tina Lerner Pre- 

sents Third Historical Recital—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., April 24, 1920.—J. J. MacArthur, man- 
ager of Ye Liberty Playhouse, is to be congratulated upon 
having secured the very successful and popular Gallo Eng- 
lish Opera Company for a five weeks’ engagement. Under 
the musical direction of Max Bendix, Fortune Gallo and 
Bradford Mills presented the company Monday evening, 
April 19, for one week of “The Mikado.” A fine array 
of well known artists including the comic opera comedian, 
Jefferson De Engelis, gave a delightful interpretation of 
this masterpiece, which is as tuneful and amusing today 
as it was when it was first written. There is not a weak 
moment in the opera, as the chorus is first class, the or- 
chestra very satisfactory, and the principals, without ex- 
ception, are excellent. The list of the latter for “The 
Mikado” included Hana Shimozumi, Jefferson De Angelis, 
J. Humbird Duffey, Detmar Poppin, George Herbert, Ed- 
ward Quinn, John De Haven, Mildred Rogers, Rosamond 
Whiteside and Floy Clements. 

The delightful presentation of “The Chimes of Norman- 
dy” naturally attracted crowds of people the first half of 
this week, and equally good houses for “The Gondoliers” 
during the latter part. This company is a capable one, the 
stage effects have been carefully considered, and the or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Max Bendix, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. In fact, this season of comic opera is 
a treat that Oakland and the east bay cities will long recol- 
lect as the most successful and pleasurable in many years. 

Tomorrow (Sunday) afternoon and evening will mark 
an innovation for Ye Liberty, in the first presentation of 
“Ye Liberty Gayeties,” consisting of ten variety acts in- 
cluding several numbers offered by members of the For- 
tune Gallo English Opera Company. TheGallo Male Quartet, 
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Rosamond Whiteside, soprano; Mildred Rogers, contralto, 
and Edward Quinn, baritone, all stars of the opera com- 
pany, will take a part in the initial program. The “Sun- 
day Gayeties” will continue throughout the opera season. 
Riccarpo Srraccrart CLoses Artist SERIES, 

An artist. of rare attainment, power and imagination, 
and one whom I think Oakland has not heard before— 
Riccardo Stracciari, the Italian baritone—was heard in an 
unusually fine program at the Oakland Opera House, un- 
der the management of Miss Z. W. Potter, April 29. This 
was the final of the All-Star Series of concerts, which 
was thus brought to a successful close. 

Tina Lerner PrEsENTs Turn Historica, RecrrAt. 

The third and final piano recital by Tina Lerner, given 
at Wheeler Hall, Berkeley, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California Greek Theater, took place before an 
enthusiastic audience April 21. This educational series 
has been well attended and most enjoyable programs have 
been played by the Russian virtuosa. 

Notes. 

The Fisk University Jubilee Singers gave a musical pro- 
gram Sunday evening, April 18, at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, with a capacity audience in attendance. 

Pierre Douillet, pianist, composer and teacher, was 
heard in a recital at Ebell Hall, assisted by Nitalia Douil- 
let, teacher of voice culture. Mr. Douillet taught music 
in New York before coming to the Bay cities. 

The April program of the Etude Club is filled with in- 
teresting events. The first program was given by new 
members including Mrs. Frank Clark, Grace Jurges, Mrs. 
Edmund Ellis, Mrs. C. H. Morrison, Margaret Spear, 
Mrs. Ralph Thymes, Mrs, Frank Avery and Miss Wil- 
liams. 

Pupils of Elizabeth Simpson recently gave a musical and 
social afternoon at her Berkeley studio, their fifth recital 
program of the season. 

Ulderico Marcelli, until recently the popular and gifted 
musical director of the T and D Theater, who has just 
terminated a sixteen months’ engagement for a position 
in San Francisco. Mr, Marcelli had a splendid reception 
when he was introduced April 25 to the audience at the 
San Francisco Tivoli Opera House, where his interpreta- 
tion of special musical numbers brought vociferous ap- 
plause. 

Leonore Gordon Foy’s vocal recital, given last month 

(Continued on page 52) 
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New England States Laud Julia Claussen 


The accompanying press notices are representative of 
the manner in which the music critics of the New Eng- 
land States paid tribute to Julia Claussen when she was 
on tour there recently: 

Mme, Claussen, who has won much fame as a singer of the big 
Wagner roles, quickly proved herself a concert artist of equal 
caliber and delighted every one with her brilliant singing. “he 
spirit and abandon with which she sang the Swedish songs made 
the non-Scandinavian portion of her audience keenly conscious of 
their linguistic limitations. Though this is the first time this fine 
artist has appeared in Springfield, it is to be hoped it is not the 
last.—Springheld Republican, March 28 





Mme, Claussen has a rich dramatic voice and sings in several 
languages.—-New Haven Journal-Courier, March 23. 





Mme, Claussen made a deep impression upon the audience, She 
is an artist of high rank, her voice has a wonderful range, espe 
cially toward the contralto end of her scale, and her tones are 
is of tall and commanding 


rich and appealing Mme. Claussen 
figure, has a fine presence and a magnetic personality —Bridge 
port Times, March 29. 


Mme, Claussen has a voice of splendid range and power. Her 
ease in singing and her delightful enunciation make memorable 
any concert in which she appears.—Springfield Union, March 28. 
unusual range and power.—-Beston 


voice has 


22 


Claussen’s 


March 


Her program showed to excellent advantage the wide range of 
her rich, full voice. Mme, Claussen is fortunate in having a pre 


Mme. 
Daily Globe, 





possessing personal appearance for the platform in addition to 
her magnetic paanery and extraordinary vocal gifts.—Boston 
Traveler, March 22, 





Mme. Claussen has a wide register, and from her rich deep 
notes to her highest tones her voice is clear, sweet and pleasing 
in quality. Whether her selection is a simple folk song or an 
intricate opera aria, her imterpretation is intelligent, sympathetic 
and pleasing.—Worcester Daily Telegram, March 15 


Hadley “No Novice at Wielding Baton” 


When Henry Hadley was invited oy, Gatti-Casazza to 
conduct his “Cleopatra’s Night” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of March 3, he was accorded an 
honor that few American composers have been given. As 
a result of the success with which his opera met this sea- 
son, announcement has been made that the work will be 
included in the repertory of the organization next season. 
Following is what the New York critics had to say about 
his conducting of the opera: 

Henry Hadley had full charge of his own offspring last night in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. He conducted mighty well, too, 
accomplished wielder of the baton that he is, and was applauded en 
thusiastically, of course, when he appeared before the curtain with 
his distinguished collaborators..-American, March 4, 1920. 

Henry Hadley conducted his own work last night at the Metro 
politan and was warmly received by the audience—Tribune, 

Mr. Hadley conducted a good performance of his own work. 
Composers are not always good conductors, but Mr, Hadley is no 
novice at wielding the baton. He has had much experience in both 
Europe and this country, and he showed last night that he not only 
knew his own score, but how to direct its performance.—The Sun 
and New York Herald, March 4, 1920. 


His qualifications as a leader are established, The performance 


was a good one.—Evening World. 





Appropriately to celebrate the double event, Henry Hadley, the 
composer, was invited by Gatti-Casazza to officiate with the con 
ductor’s baton, making, indeed, of the double event a triple. The 
large audsence took cognizance of all this grandeur, and at the two 
curtains there were observances appropriate to the high occasion.— 
Evening Globe. 


Werrenrath Substitutes for Braslau 


When Reinald Werrenrath substituted for Sophie Bras- 
lau, who was to give a joint recital with Albert Spalding 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., April 11, he merely had 
a margin of taxicab minutes in which to make his train 
(the only one running) for the evening concert in Brock- 
ton. He was rewarded for taking the chance of risking 
his own evening recital by much applause from the audi- 
ence and keen appreciation from the critics. Among the 
latter is an expression from the Transcript: 

Fortunately, Mr. Werrenrath, in Boston to keep a suburban en- 
gagement for Sunday evening, was available, and the audience 
was well disposed to the substitution. ; Naturally, Mr. 
Werrenrath, conaeneng his own pieces and generally “appearing 
informally,” exercised himself and pleased his hearers with famil- 
iar items from his repertory. None the less, it was good to hear 
the prologue to “Pagliacci’’ sung not by main force in the cur- 
rent exaggerations of Italian song, but with the discriminating 
finesse of an artful singer. Thereby Leoncavallo’s music escapes 
its own banality. As clear sign of Mr, Werrenrath’s discern- 
ment in design and resources was his singing of French num- 
bers by Poldowski, Ravel and Fourdrain in the true Parisian manner 
—that is to say, in tones that keep the voice of sone. and yet move 
with the freedom and plasticity of spoken speech. ith them, Mr. 
Werrenrath, often using half voice, was as suave yet as sensitive as 
the music. He ended with four ballads by American composers, and 
upon them plied every necessary ability and somewhat more. Mr. 

errenrath believes them worthy of his powers. 


Miss Braslau missed fulfilling her part of the concert 
on account of the train strike. 





Criticisms of Marcella Craft in Opera 


The subjoined press notices cover appearances in 
opera with the San Carlo Opera Company of Marcella 
Craft, soprano, and tell their own story in no uncertain 
terms of the success she scored on each occasion: 

“Faust.” 

From the moment of her first appearance, Marcella Craft, the 
young American soprano, had the audience at her feet, and carried 
it with her through the evening.—Salt Lake Herald. 


Marcella Craft as Marguerite (in “Faust”) gave the finest in- 
terpretation of that winsome character that has been seen here in 
years.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Her Jewel pong was a jewel indeed and received the breathless 
attention of the house, as did also her work in the prison scene.— 
Los Angeles Evening Express. 





“Butrerriy.” 

Few singers have bestowed the care upon the pregecation of a 
role which this soprano gave to the character of the little Japanese 
girl wife-—Los Angeles Examiner. 

Marcella Craft’s Cio-Cio-San is a compelling—one might say a 
great—Cio-Cio-San not because she is a great singer, but because 
she is a great actress in her originality —Los Angeles Daily Times. 





her golden voice that won her applause from the 


It was not onl f 
ut her remarkable sensing of the dramatic possi- 


large audience, 








bilties of the opera, her exquisite yielding to the delicate, sensuous 
beauty of her role—Los Angeles Record’ : 


,_ The “sun-kist” voice of our own Marcella Craft received a true 
California tribute when she sang the name role of “Madame Butter- 
fly.”—Los Angeles Evening Express. 


- + « Comparison with others is out of order, as each stands on 
a merit all its own. But Miss Craft’s creation of the part will al- 
ways appeal as one of the great characterizations and her singing 
as that of a real artist.—Los Angeles Evening Herald. 





Marcella Craft gave one of the most brilliant and satisfying in 
terpretations of “Madame Butterfly” ever seen in the city.—Port- 
land Telegram. 


: s “TRAVIATA,” 
Marcella Craft as Violetta sang and acted the role with feeling 
and lyric finesse—Los Angeles Examiner. 


She was always artful, but at times her artistry reached that 
supreme height of artistry, in which the method is hidden in a re- 
ant ag seems a natural and spontaneous expression.—Los Angeles 

ecord, 





Marcella Craft gave a rather different portrayal of the self-sac- 
rificing Violetta . It was a studious portrayal and was sung 
with much art.—Los Angeles Evening Herald. 





Her voice is very full and powerful.—Los Angeles Daily Times 





Delia M. Valeri Artist Acclaimed 
Appended are two press notices covering a recital 


which one of the artist-pupils of Delia M. Valeri— 
Kleanor Brock—gave in Providence, R. I., on April 11: 


Miss Brock'’s program was wisely chosen and arranged giving, 
opportunity for her to shine as a singer of florid arias and songs 
of real lyric beauty. That she is a singer of genuine sentiment 
and emotional appeal was revealed in her delightful rendition of 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” “Theme and Variations” and the aria 
from “I Puritani.” United to a voice of much natural beauty 
moreover, she has a charming stage presence and found such favot 
bie the audience as to win repented encores,—Providence Evening 

ribune, 


pleasing vocal quality and good technic 


Miss Brock sang with 
intelligence, and it 


Her voice, light in timbre, is managed with 
blended well in the duets—Providence Journal. 





Nicolay Scores as Mephisto in Toronto 


Constantin Nicolay appeared before a packed house 
as Mephisto in “Faust” at the Alexandra Theater in 
Toronto on Wednesday afternoon, April 14, and the 
next day the critic of the Toronto Globe voiced his 
opinion of the excellent work done by the bass as fol- 
lows: 

Constantin Nicolay made his Satanic Majesty a jaunty and swag 
gering personage. Mr, Nicolay has a fine bass voice, sonorous and 





CONSTANTIN NICOLAY, 
Bass. 


resonant, and his singing of the sinister music of the role was 
highly acceptable, especially the serenade in the third act. 

The critic of the Toronto Empire wrote: 

Nicolay as Mephisto was an outstanding feature of the perform. 
ance, both as singer and actor. He has a full sonorous voice and 
distinguished himself in the song of the Golden Calf, the mocking 
serenade and his taunting of Marguerite in the church. 





Silber at His Best in Lincoln Recital 


Sidney Silber’s piano recital in Lincoln, Neb., on May 
8 was voted by the music critic of the Lincoln Sunday 
Star to be one of the enjoyable events of the year and 
a very appropriate climax to a musical season which 
held many treats. This pianist and pedagogue is well 
known and appreciated in Lincoln, and that his per- 
formance at the Temple Theater on the above men- 
tioned occasion was no disappointment to his numerous 
admirers will be evidenced by a reading of the accom- 
panying salient paragraphs: 

Sidney Silber held the enthusiastic interest of an audience for 
nearly two hours Saturday evening at the Temple Theater by his 
superb performance of big numbers with massive chords and cumu- 
lative climaxes, and poetic selections in which his tone was 
velvety and caressing. The_ perfection of tone quality was 
noted particularly in ‘the Mozart selection (larghetto from 
Coronation” concerto, arranged by Reinecke) in the first group. 
He was at his best, _which is very fine indeed, throughout 
the concert. His technic is always o very high order, but he 
seemed to play with even more than usual virility and spontaneity. 

In the interpretation of the familiar Chopin numbers, somt novel 
touches were noted. he arrangement of the program itself was 
novel, Instead of opening with his heaviest number, the Tschai- 
kowsky sonata in G, Mr. Silber first played a group of three shorter 
selections which could not fail to appeal to even the non-musical, 
and then when the attention was almost breathless, played Tschai- 
kowsky’s great work in masterly style. Something of the dignity 
and impressiveness of this work, which was at high water mark 
also characterized the playing of the Rachmanino relude. Mr. 
Silber’s artistry was not confined to big effects. In the tinkling of 
the “Little Bells at Dusk.” and the imitation of a music box, the 
latter a little composition by Ignace Friedman introduced after the 
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first group as part of a double encore, the delicacy and beauty of 
Mr. Silber’s touch and tones were entrancing.—State Journal. 





The playing of the Tschaikowsky sonata, a work of the most tax- 
ing kind, was accomplished with such a command of art as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the hearers as to the brilliance, endurance 
and forcefulness of the pianist’s playing. 

The Schumann and Chopin groups were charming and in these 
Mr. Silber displayed more tender tones. The program closed with 
the American Indian Rhapsody on themes recorded by Thurlow 
Lieurance.—Lincoln Sunday Star. 


Distinguished Audience Hears Rosemary Rose 


The artistic coaching of Grover Tilden Davis is be- 
coming more manifest every day. The accompanying 
is a criticism from the Washington Post of one of his 
artist-pupils, Rosemary Rose, who sang in that city a 
short time ago: 

Rosemary Rose, dramatic soprano, came from New York to sing 
last evening at the ball of the Women’s Army and Navy League 
at the Willard. Mrs. Rose was the only soloist of the evening, 
giving a group of operatic and song selections during an inter- 
mission. She was accompanied by the United States Marine Band 
Orchestra, under the direction of William H. Santelmann. 

Before a distinguished audience of official and social Washington, 
Mrs. Rose sang “Esclarmonde” by Massenet, “Les filles de cadiz’ 
by Delibes, and the gavotte from ‘Manon,’ of Massenet. She has 
a brilliant dramatic soprano voice, and sings not only with style 
but with a personality that adds charm to the appeal of a beautiful 
woman, 





Raymond Havens’ Great Success in New York 


Raymond Havens, an ‘admirable young pianist, evi- 
dently duplicated his fine Boston success when he 
played in New York, according to the following ex- 


cerpts roe the press reviews: 

There was much to be thankful for in the piano recital given by 
Raymond Havens at Aeolian Hall. In the first place, this talented 
young man ’s aim did not appear to be to paralyze the audience with 
a dazzling display of technic, and his program was not of the cut 
and dried variety. Rameau’s “La Triumphante” and a sonata by 
Scarlatti immediately put the hearers in an amiable and receptive 
mood for what was to follow. This included two quaint and charm- 
ing little pieces by John Alden Carpenter—“Little Indian” and 
“Little Dancer’—five Chopin numbers, Alkan’s “Le Vent” and 
Schubert's fantasie in C major, which, with Liszt’s “Campanella,” 





RAYMOND HAVENS, 
Pianist, of Boston. 


were the only two compositions that might have claimed the rank 


of battle-scarred war horses. Mr. Havens is exceptionally gifted 
deeply musical. His technic is abundant, yet, as it should be, 
unobtrusive and used only for purposes of expression. His tone 
has th roundness and depth, He is a poetic interpreter. It 
would be difficult to say in which music he gave the most pleasure, 
and to give pleasure does not lie within the province of every 
pianist.—Tribune. 


“A recital of piano music’ was a genuinely truthful heading for 
Raymond Havens program at Aeolian Hall. That gentleman 
doesn’t mistake the instrument for an orchestra or any of its per 
cussion effects, but accepts it for its own value, and draws from it 
a tone of rare beauty with which he tells many a story. In Scar 
latti’s sonata in D major and Schumann’s toccata there were fas 
cinating tricks of touch and agility in effective contrast with the 
weird and somber hues of Carpenter’s “Little Indian” and “Little 
Dancer.” There was romance, but of the straightforward kind, 
in his Chopin playing, and he man: aged to make significant every 
phrase of the five Chopin numbers. Liszt and Schubert concluded 
a program which, for musicianly arangement and_ artistic perform- 
ance, merits a distinct place among the season's offerings.—-Evening 


Mail. 


his audience 
but remain 


Aeolian Hall, 


Raymond Havens, pianist, appeared at all, 
“little classics, 


not only listening with pleasure to many 
ing late for more.—Times. 


his 


The character of his program was generally romantic and 
ot 


playing was that of an artist chiefly:in sympathy with music 
what is called the romantic type. ~Sun and Herald. 
and a rather dainty style of 


He is a_player with a light touch 
* which opened the program, 


“La Triumphante,’ 


playing. Rameau’s 
was well suited to his restrained, refined manner of manipulating 
the keyboard. He played it very well, and likewise was at home 


with Scarlatti’s sonata in D major Eve ening Telegram 


John Hand Enters Into Spirit of Songs 
Under the auspices of the Woman’s Club of Butte, Mont., 
John Hand appeared at the Broadway Theater on March 
5 before a capacity audience. His program was a diversi- 
fied one, and it was so well liked that he was recalled 
numerous times and was compelled to respond with many 
encores, Of his appearance, under a heading which read, 


“John Hand Is a Wonderful Singer,” the Butte Miner 
records the following: 


John Hand without the least delay sang his way into the hearts 
of the audience that went to the Broadway Theater to attend the 
recital given by this distinguished tenor. Not only is Mr. Hand the 
possessor of a voice of infinite charm but he has a most gracious 
personality and evidences a disposition to give his audience the very 
best he’ has. Thus his response to encores was generous and his 
evident desire to make his encore selections real “main vents” added 
to the = ht of the affair. Indeed, it was a very noticeable fact 
that Mr. Hand entered into the spirit of his songs with that alert- 
ness, oh desire to please, and that cognizance of every telling 
phase of his offerings that so surely characterize the true artist. 
Each and every one of his selections was a treat, and especially 
well sung was his fifth number on the program, Leoncavallo’s 

“Vesti la giubba,” from “Pagliacci.” In this effort he not only 
again gave proof of the splendid quality of his voice, but he demon 
strated his dramatic ability in a way that won him merited addi 
tional praise, 

That he captivated his audience was evidenced by the enthusiasm 
and sincerity of its applause and encore demands, 


McConnell’s Voice Called “Magnificent” 


One of the notable events of the Pittsburgh concert 
season was the song recital given by Harriet McCon- 
nell on March 18 at the Normal Auditorium. Another 
recent appearance of Miss McConnell was that at Wi- 
nona on April 13, when she was chosen to close the 
Norman concert season of 1920 at Assembly Hall. 
Salient paragraphs from the dailies on the day follow- 
ing these events are printed below: 

Harriet McConnell’s style is the 
dramatic. Whatever the emotion the song embodies she expresses 
it as much in her features, in her bearing, as in her voice, And 
she has a remarkable faculty of carrying herself and her audience 
from one atmosphere of song to another in no more time than the 


The most striking element in 


pause between numbers requires . . iss McConnell’s voice is 
of unusual range, is brilliant and full, and is instantly responsive 
to every will of the singer. It has a planissimo, too, that usually 
comes only to those that sing much with symphony orchestra 
Pittsburgh Daily Headlight, Marc h 19. 

Critics who were present were united in the opinion that Miss 
McConnell has a magnificent voice with a great eure apparently 
before her, as at present she is only twenty-three years of age 
She plans to study abroad next season, it is stated . Miss Mc 


instinct or 
a song, 


to 


Connell’s dramatic 
the lighter meanings of 
color, variety and charm 
Herald, April 14. 


and her power of expressing emotion, 
are well developed, and they lent 
her concert.—Winona Republican 


Holland’s Tribute to Birgit Engell 


Appended is the translation of a press notice which 
was culled from the Algemeen Handelsblad of January 
22, and covers a splendid recital which Birgit Engell, 
the Danish lyric soprano, gave in Amsterdam, Holland: 


Engell told us how perfect is her art—envelop 
real music—so that at its greatest 
extraordinary technical side of het 


Last night Birgit 
ing us in an atmosphere of 
height we completely forgot the 


work in the sheer joy of it. As she cast her magic over us we in 
haled the most delicate ~ perfumes, we listened to vocal qualities 
which sounded like mystic invocations—we heard different tonal 
colors that caressed and soothed, even as the calm of the dawning 

gentle waves of tone, suggesting thirsting flowers opening their 


dream murmurings; 
and sweeter 


rejoicings; 
sweet content 


petals to the evening dew; hymn-like 
radiant joys; sad thoughts and memories; 





BIRGIT ENGELL, 


Danish lyric soprano. 


us, re-creating 
as to stir us to 


sentiment All of these Birgit Engell brought to 
each song and breathing into it such spiritual beauty 
the depths. 

The first part of her program, made up of songs by Gluck, Per 
golesi, Paradiso, Caccino and Mozart, was of such a high and noble 
dignity, rendered with such a touching simplicity and fine diction, 
as to make us feel that miracles had been performed, 

The second part, composed of novelties by Richard Strauss and 
Pfitzner, invites a criticism of these compositions, rather than the 
manner in which they were sung, since the singer surmounted the 
tremendous technical difficulties, in which these Strauss songs es 
pecially abound, with perfect ease, exciting her audience to great 
enthusiasm. She gave as encores the Strauss serenade and Schnitz 
ler’s “Mother Song’’—the latter with flawless pronunciation in our 
own language (Dutch). 


Van Der Veer’s Chicago Hit 


Nevada Van Der Veer appeared as soloist with a 
choral organization in Chicago a while ago, winning 
universal praise on all sides, echoed in the press no- 
tices, which appear as follows: 

Mme. Van der Veer displayed a rich 
good advantage.—Chicago Evening Post. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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In imteresting parents and adults who have never thought 
it possible te understand music, and in making them 
do the real thing 

In putting on class work for adults and children, not 
merely singing but real music study, 

In creating pene buyers by getting parents and children 
interested before they purchase a piano, violin, etc. 

We can create a Mothers’ Class (in communities of over 
joo people.) 

We can create a School Teachers’ Class. 

We can create Music Teachers’ Class. 

We can create a Students’ Class, 

We have a drill book for Public School Credits. 

We are equipped to hold ical “con io any 

4 create an interest in music and a demand 





place, an 
for it. 

We have the only music system founded on a scientific 
pedagogical principle. 





We have made five ful Continental Tours from 


ocean to ocean. 
A Clearing House for Teachers and Those Whe Seek Them 
Ask Mr. PERFIELD Service, 
Information Free. Results Assured. 
58 West 40th Street 

TEL. VANDERBILT 8235 NEW YORK CITY 
...Child....Adult....School Teacher....Music Teacher 
.. COOPERATION, 


Put X mark in space if Child, Adult, School Teacher ot 
Music Teacher.... SERVICE. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 49) 


at the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, was an event of rare 
artistic excellence, 

The newly organized Oakland Community Chorus al- 
ready numbers more than 200 voices of excellent quality. 

The Oakland Municipal Band concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Steindorff, each Sunday afternoon, in Lake- 
side Park, are as in former seasons attracting the usual 
thousands of music lovers. 

Applications for membership in the chorus for the four 
grand operas to be produced this summer at the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley, are being received by O. Gordon Erick- 
son at 1005 Kohler & Chase Building, San Francisco. The 
operas to be presented are “Carmen,” “La Gioconda,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Aida.” 

Elizabeth Wilcox, well known teacher, has accepted the 
position of associate vocal teacher at the Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash. Howard E. Pratt, formerly 
a popular tenor in Oakland, is head of the conservatory 
there. 

Technical High School was the setting on April 27 of 
the high schools’ string ensemble, which gave a concert 
there under the direction of Herman Trutner. In the 
group were Josephine Holub, Jeannette Ginter, Cleo Hall, 
Helen Hjette, Helen Rhein, Irving Alkus, Ellenor Trut- 
ner, Robert Taylor and Louise Foskett. 

The music account for 1920 for Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church in the budget is shown as $2,500. 

The Richmond Municipal Band gave its first concert re- 
cently, under the direction of A. A. Hart, in Lincoln Audi- 
torium. Ruth Gray, soprano, and Harry Goldwater, xylo- 
phone, assisted with several selections. 

Charles Bowman Hutchens, the birdman artist, gave a 
program recently at Rockridge Masonic Hall. 

The Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, Berke- 
ley, Sunday, April 18, was given by Christine Labarraque, 
a graduate of the university, and Miss Zeh, contralto. 
May Scott accompanied. 

At Mills College, in Lisser Hall, the monthly organ re- 
cital by William W. Carruth was given April 18, featuring 
the works of modern French composers including Widor, 
Fauré, Thomé and César Franck. Vocal numbers were 
supplied by Anita Hough, 

Olive Reed, violinist, has gone to New York City to ful- 
fil an engagement with one of the leading phonograph 
companies. As a member of Zenza Ritma, Etude and 
other musical clubs of the East Bay, Miss Reed has many 
friends who are anticipating her success in the East. 

On April 17 an interesting concert was given at the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium under the auspices of Cora W. 
Jenkins. The artists appearing were Albert Elkus, pianist 
and composer; Samuel Savannah, violinist, and Albert 
Rosenthal, cellist. 

High school orchestras of nearby cities are competing 
this morning at the Greek Theater, each orchestra giving 
a twenty-minute program. E, G. Stricklen, Paul Steindorff 
and Julian R. Waybur are the judges. 

The preliminary contest for the young professional mu- 
sicians’ contest at Fresno, Cal., was held at Berkeley 
Piano Club house April 20. 

Estelle Franklin Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, and her hus- 
band, Mischa Lhevinne, pianist and composer, are enjoy- 


ing a successful concert tour of the Northwest. 
Bn. A:T. 


ORNSTEIN AND GRAINGER AMONG 
FRESNO, CAL., ATTRACTION 


Fresno, Cal., April 29, 1920.—A large audience was in 
attendance at the concert given by Marie Morrisey, wit 
the assistance of Harold Lyman, flutist, and Earl Towner 
at the piano, on April 19 at the White Theater. A numb’ 


of Miss Morrisey’s songs were accompanied by her yw 


records of the same number. Her singing was very w 
received and she was forced to sing many encores. RY 


Jutta Jack’s Srncin; Pieases LArce AUDIENCES, 


On April 22 at the Hockett and Bristol Hall, Julia. 
sang before her usual large and enthusiastic audie 
Although living and singing often in Fresno, Misy 
seems more popular than ever. She sang the follaw 
evening in the Easton High School of Easton, Cal. 
received great applause from her listeners. She then 
immediately for Humboldt County, where she is to giv 
number of concerts, 

Ornstein Hearp sy Host or ADMIRERS. 


Leo Ornstein was heard in the White Theater b 
host of admirers on April 26. Mr. Ornstein did not 
as many of his own compositions as his audience 
expected, and requests were sent in asking ‘or his o 
compositions but he was unable to grant them. 

On April 27, also at the White Theater, anot 
audience gathered, this time to hear Percy Grain 
pianist, There is no need to say that this progra 
also very well received. 


THOUSANDS ACCLAIM ORNSTEIN 
AND AMPICO IN PORTLAND 



















Concert an Artistic Triumph—Denton Reappointed 
Symphony Conductor—Flonzaley Quartet Plays 
Exquisite Program—Orpheus Male Chorus 
Heard—Louise Van Ogle at the 
MacDowell Club 
Portland, Ore., May 1, 1920.—Fully 4,500 music lovers 
turned out to hear Leo Ornstein, pianist, play in the Public 
Auditorium, where he assisted in demonstratin the merits 
of the Ampico, the wonderful player piano. Mr. Ornstein 
and the Ampico accomplished some extraordinary things. 
The concert, which took place on April 20, was an artistic 

triumph. ; 
Denton REAPPOINTED SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR. 


Carl Denton has been reappointed conductor of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, which will give twelve+ 
concerts next season. The guarantors have agreed to 


May 27, 1920 





WHAT THE OTHER CITIES 
ARE DOING FOR MUSIC 


From the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
Prospectus. 

“It’s in the air to give money to music,” says the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Eastman, of Rochester, has given three and 
a half millions for the establishment of an 
a and a school of music—not under his con- 
trol, 

The people of Chicago subscribed over $700,000 
to build a beautiful hall for its symphony orchestra 
so that it would be free of rental expense. 

_ Detroit is finishing an $800,000 auditorium for 
its orchestra. 

Cleveland is raising a large guarantee fund for 
its orchestra, 

Mr. Juilliard left millions for music. 

The business clubs of St. Louis have bought up 
the tickets for the entire music season of its or- 
chestra. 

_The people of Philadelphia, the plain folk of the 
city, have just given a million dollars toward the 
endowment fund of its wonderful orchestra, so that 
it shall be on a permanent basis for all time. 

Seattle has financed its orchestra on a three year 
basis. 

New York business men subscribe over $100,000 
annually to each of the two symphonic orchestras 
of that city. 

Boston is endeavoring to raise a five year fund 
to rehabilitate its great orchestra, now disbanded 
and formerly supported in the main by one man, Mr. 
Higginson. 

Never before in the history of music in America 
has so much money been given for its advancement. 

Everybody is musical, or anxious to be. The war 
has brought this about. It has shown us, as nothing 
else could have shown us, that music is a force and 
not an aside in our lives. It gave life to our troops 
—it sent our boys singing “over the top.” 

Music is certainly “in the air.” It is in the hearts 
of people as never before. 











Nestisaion reached the summit of excellence. 


finance the orchestra for the next two seasons. Mrs. 


Donald Spencer will again be business manager. 


OrpHeus MALE CuHorus HEArp. 

On April 20 the Orpheus Male Chorus, a well trained 
organization, gave an enjoyable concert in the jan 
Hall. Under the expert direction of William Mansell 
Wilder, the chorus sang works by Nevin, Dow, Geibel, 
Parks and Macy and won much applause. The soloist was 
Eleanore Osborne Buckley, soprano, who was very cor- 
dially received. Notable among her selections were 
fenschel’s “Spring” and the Jewel Song from “Faust.” 
tdgar E. Coursen, at the piano, assisted her skillfully. 

FLONzALEY Quartet Plays Exguisite Procram, 

The Flonzaley Quartet came on April 21 and offered a 
program replete with tonal beauty. Particularly appealing 

as Haydn’s quartet in D major, op. 76., in which the or- 
The audi- 
ence was held spellbound and at the close of the program 


hree supplementary compositions. There was a large 
udience, The concert, which took place in the Heilig 


Nii applause was continued until the quartet had added 








Theater, was managed by Steers & Coman. 
M 
“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 

Maker of many Singers now prominent before the public. Famous 

for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 
ments secured. 

for Teachers, Artists and 

Students, June 15th to Au- 


SUMMER COURSE Stenson. sei" Xe 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


BEATRICE MacCUE 


CONTRALTO 
Tel. 6180 Riverside Address: 206 W. 95th St., New York City 








ICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDYTH JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS——_CHURCH——OPERA 
773 Jefferson Ave.. Brooklyn. N. Y. Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


BLANCHE GOODE 


PIANIST 


SEASON 1919-1920 


Personal Representative, CRETCHEN DICK 116 West 39th St., New York 
Knabe Piano Used 


ISRAEL JOSEPH MEMORIAL CIRCLE 


Enhance. yom repertoire by 
ig the 


“HEBREW LEGEND” 
for Violin and Piano by 
ISRAEL 


JOSEPH 
LUCKHARDT AND BELDER, 

















8 West 45th Street, New York 
Hear the beautiful Brunswick record by Max Rosen. 
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BERLINERS “FAGGED OUT”’— 
TOO MANY CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 8) 

Wieniawski concerto was the source of pure pleasure. 
Kulenkampf-Post has similar qualities, and plays the Bee- 
thoven concerto with more justification than most of those 
who attempt it. Both artists will bear watching. 
_Of the season’s debutants two others are worth men- 
tioning, namely, Edith Lorand and Carl Garaguly, the 
latter a pupil of Géza and Kresz, and blessed with an 
abundance sgh asin that is more than rare. In one recital 
he played a Handel and a Bach sonata, a Paganini con- 
certo and a group of virtuoso pieces, ending up with the 
inevitable Sarasate, and at the end was “still going strong.” 
“Isn’t human nature wonderful?” as Hermione would say. 
And what a modern violin teacher can’t do with half way 
decent material isn’t worth imagining. 

More SPIWAKOWSKY., 

Young first class pianists are much rarer than violinists 
nowadays. In fact, it is difficult to think of a single im- 
portant youngster outside of Erdmann and Spiwakowsky 
—unless it be Mitja Nikisch, of whom one must still speak 
in the future tense. On Erdinann, who is a sort of Proko- 
fieff-Ornstein synthesis, I have already reported. Jascha 
Spiwakowsky is of another kidney. He is a pianist pure 
and simple, virtuoso to the manner born, musician from 
the ground up, and in command of an extraordinary 
amount of knowledge for his age (he is in the early twen- 
ties). Last season he gave a series of concerts with or- 
chestra in which he led out all the great piano concertos 
in historic review. His repertory is tremendous. Schu- 
mann and Chopin are obviously his favorites, but he plays 
Bach and Beethoven with the mentality and the profundity 
of a master. Strength, sonority, manliness and brilliance 
are his outstanding qualities, 

In the recent concert with his brother Tossy, Jascha 
Spiwakowsky played the Beethoven sonata, op. 110, and 
achieved his finest results in the fugue at the end. His 
Chopin B minor sonata was a tour de force, technically 
and temperamentally, and most astonishing on account of 
the mountains of tone he got out of the climaxes. Of all 
the new pianists | have heard, Spiwakowsky seems to have 
the safest claim to popular success, in that he adds to his 
purely artistic qualities a simple, winning and, in the best 
sense, youthful personality. 

From A to Z. 

Of pianists known in America two reappeared recently: 
Conrad Ansorge, still a Beethoven specialist, in a Bee- 
thoven recital ending up with an authoritative reading of 
the “Appassionata,” and Michael von Zadora, as soloist in 
an orchestral concert conducted by Adam Szpak, playing 
the Beethoven G major concerto with astonishing bril- 
liance and technical mastery. At the same concert a very 
interesting composition, a three movement tone poem en- 
titled “Ancient Songs,” by Miecyslav Karlowicz, was 
played. Karlowicz was a Lithuanian, who, in 1909, at the 
age of thirty-three, fell victim to a tragic accident, being 
buried under an avalanche, 

Of other recent concerts I shall mention only the debut 
of a young coloratura soprano—Sabine Meyen—of a sweet- 
ness and light brilliance that is especially rare in Ger- 
many; the orchestral concert of Stefan Strasser, at which 
the Pergolesi “Stabat Mater” was given with Maria Pos- 
Carloforti in the soprano part; and a marvelous violin 
concert with chamber orchestra by the inimitable Adolf 
Busch, who has a very particular claim to the mantle of 
Joachim. The program alone will indicate the quality of 
his art: Concerto for violin and orchestra by Bach; par- 
tita in D minor for violin alone (with the famous cha- 
conne at the end), by Bach; first concerto for violin and 
orchestra, by Bach. The effect of this tour de force was 
enormous; the hall was full and the public nearly went 
wild. Words fail one in attempting to describe the per- 
formance itself. To say that we | Bae never heard the 
chaconne with more élan, more strength—physical and 
intellectual—and more glowing brilliance and purity of 
tone, and all that as the finish of a big five movement 
suite, ought to suffice in fixing this artist’s rank. 

Tue Conpuctor SITUATION, 

The next autumn is to see a general shifting of conduc- 
tors in and out of Germany. It all started with Strauss’ 
and Weingartner’s removal to Vienna. Two other factors 
are Mengelberg’s visit to America and the ascendancy of 
the Socialists in Sweden! Through these widely sep- 
arated events a number of vacancies were created that 
have to be filled. They affect the Berlin Staatskapelle, the 
Berlin Philharmonic, the Stockholm Konzerforeeningen, 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orkest, and the Museum 
Concerts at Frankfort. 

It is now definitely arranged that Strauss’ place at the 
head of the Staatskapelle will be taken by Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, of Mannheim, and it seems that for the first time 
in its history this crack organization will be heard out- 
side the sacred precincts of its Opera House, in a series 
of twenty special concerts to be conducted by Furtwangler, 
Strauss, Blech, Stiedry and Schillings. The Weingartner 
series of the Berlin Philharmonic, in the very probable 
case that Weingartner will not return, may be taken by 
the redoubtable Dr. Muck, though this is by no means 
certain. What is certain is that Dr. Muck will substitute 
for Mengelberg in Amsterdam during the latter’s absence 
in America—a worthy, yet eminently safe choice, in the 
opinion of experts. 

As for Stockholm, the situation is quite a complicated 
one. Hitherto the subscription concerts of the orchestra— 
one of the very best in Europe—were conducted by 
Schneevoigt, while the popular Sunday concerts were 
taken by a minor conductor from the Opera House. The 
new Socialist Government could not permit this “class dis- 
tinction” to continue, and insisted that Schneevoigt take 
all the concerts, as being equally important. Schneevoigt, 
being a very busy man and also in demand as star con- 
ductor in Christiania, did not see how it could be done, 
hence recommended the engagement of another first class 
conductor to divide the work with him. This suggestion 
was finally accepted, and the race for the fat “Kronen” 
job began. Needless to say none of those who “went after 
it” got it. The choice fell upon the much desired Furt- 
wangler and the up-and-coming Stiedry, of the Berlin 
Opera, who will divide the work between them. The sum 


Forge met with the greatest success. 
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they are to receive, reckoned in marks, makes a noise like 
an unearned increment. 

Incidentally, the Stockholm Opera, too, has a new Ger- 
man conductor, Stefan Strasser, formerly of the Riga 
Opera; the new conductor for Goteborg is Michael Press, 
the Russian violinist; and the new orchestra in Stavanger, 
Norway, has engaged Carl Maria Artz, who is already 
active at his new post. 

In Germany itself, Frankfurt loses Mengelberg alto- 
gether, and has engaged Furtwangler in his place. This 
busy man, therefore, will conduct orchestras in five cities— 
Mannheim, Vienna, Frankfort, Berlin and Stockholm. 
How do they do it? 

All first class German conductors are, of course, re- 
ceptive for foreign engagements—especially in countries 
where money is somewhat near par. — Richard 
Strauss has signed such a “valuta contract,” it is reported, 
namely, with Director Bonnati, of Buenos Aires, where 
he is to conduct twenty concerts beginning September 1. 

ReEGER AND RIEMANN SUCCESsors APPOINTED. 

Of Schreker’s coming to Berlin as director of the Hoch- 
schule I have spoken in my last letter. An appointment 
of almost equal importance, and of similar tendency, is 
that of Paul Graener, the Munich composer, whose opera, 
“Schierin und Gertraude,” is about to be produced in 
Dresden, as successor to Max Reger at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory. Leipzig’s other great vacancy, created by the 
death of Hugo Riemann, is to be made up by the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Heinrich Abert, the famous musicologist 
of the University of Halle. The latter’s place in Halle 
will be taken by the equally distinguished Prof. Arnold 
Schering, the writer of an authoritative history of the 
oratorio. 

Another musician about to turn his back on Munich is 
Hans Pfitzner, who has been made a “Generalmusikdirek- 
tor” by the government of Saxe-Coburg (which, by the 
way, has just ceased to exist, having joined the Bavarian 
Republic). Pfitzner will conduct a series of symphony 
concerts in Coburg, and will be a “permanent guest” at the 
National Theater (Opera) there. 

Concertmasters are becoming restive as well. Géza 
Kresz has just resigned from the Berlin Philharmonic in 
order to devote himself to solo work exclusively. His 
place is to be taken by the young Cologne violinist, Maurits 
Van den Berg. Kresz, however, retains his post as pro- 
fessor at the Stern Conservatory—for the present. 

Orr to AMSTERDAM, 

The season proper is barely near its end, and already 
the music festivals are casting their shadows before. Ber- 
lin will lead off with a grand festival performance of 
Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder,” under the auspices of the new 
Volksoper, whose establishment is now assured (details 
in our next letter). The work will be performed twice, 
the first time conducted by Max von Schillings, the second 
time by Hermann Scherchen. In June there will be a 
musical festival in Weimar, arranged by the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein, at which symphonies by Erdmann, 
Scherchen and other real and near moderns will be pro- 


duced. Vienna will have its grand musical festival in the 
same month. Munich and Dresden are yet to be heard 
from. 


In the meantime, however, there will be the great Mah- 
ler Festival in Amsterdam, which promises to become a 
genuinely international affair. I have yet to meet the 
musician who is not to be there. Following the crowd, 
your scribe is dusting off his wooden shoes. 

César SAERCHINGER. 





Ruffo a Drawing Card at. Festivals 


Titta Ruffo is indeed a busy festival artist. On Sat- 
urday evening, May 8, he appeared with tremendous 
success at the Springfield, Mass., Festival, the follow- 
ing Monday evening singing at the Syracuse Festival. 
Tuesday evening took him to the Richmond Festival. 
Quite a record! 

In regard to the impression the famous baritone made 
in Springfield, the Republican of that eity spoke most 
enthusiastically about his singing, saying in part: 

“The singer outdid himself in the Figaro song from 
Rossini’s ‘Barbiere,’ which he put next in place of the 
aria from Leoncavallo’s ‘Zaza.’ It was a piece of sheer 
virtuosity such as one is rarely privileged to hear. To 
his marvelous singing he added comic talent of first 
rate order, and bubbled over with vivacity and good 
humor. This is one of the great show pieces of oper- 
atic baritones, and much is expected; Titta Ruffo set 
himself to beat all the records and it will not be easy 
to persuade his auditors that he did not succeed. In its 
way the performance was unique in the annals of the 
festival... . 

“It will always be wonderful singing. His voice is one 
of the finest of our day, and he uses it with marvelous 
power and ease; what Caruso is among tenors he is 
among baritones. Even in his seeming recklessness, 
too, there is a kind of discretion, and the vocal ‘stunts’ 
in the ‘Barber’ aria were carried through with fascinat- 
ing abandon, but with perfect sureness—there was never 
fear of failure or of a bad tone. With this aria he left 
the audience quite convinced that it had heard a singer 
of the first rank, and each number deepened the impres- 
sion. His last aria, the drinking song from ‘Hamlet,’ 
by Ambroise Thomas, he in part repeated in response 
to an encore, singing a bravura cadenza which capti- 
vated his hearers.” 





Carver and La Forge with Rubinstein Club 


The Rubinstein Club, of Washington, D. C., Claude 
Robeson, musical director, held its final concert of the 
season at Masonic Hall on May 4, with Charles Carver, 
basso, and Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, as the 
assisting artists. The Rubinstein Club Chorus sang 
with its customary fine artistry, and Mr. Carver dis- 
played his magnificent voice in songs by Franz, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Loewe, Fourdrain and La Forge, being 
obliged to give numerous encores. One of the features 
of the concert was the rendition of the “Flanders Re- 
quiem” by the Rubinstein Club, with Mr. Carver as 
soloist. This beautiful work from the pen of Mr. La 
Mr. La Forge 
delighted his audience with his well nigh perfect ac- 
companiments. 











MOISEIWITSCH 


Now Touring in Australia 


Second American Tournee 
Beginning Next October 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston, Mass.: 


The contribution you are making 
in your peerless pianos to the cause 
of art—constituting at once an in- 
spiration and a revelation to the mu- 
sician—marks an epoch, I believe, of 
deep significance. 


New and exquisite effects as to 
tonal color, quality, and dynamics are 
here made possible for composer and 
interpreter, 


I am convinced that the tonal 
gradations at one’s command as a re- 
sult—from a virile bravura to an 
uniquely delicate pianissimo, ever 
singing and warm—complimented 
by a sensitiveness of mechanism, not 
only render the Mason & Hamlin 
Pianos incomparable among the in- 
struments of their kind, but also en- 
hance the scope of music as an Art. 


With sincere congratulations to 
you on adhering so unswervingly to 
your ideal, and with keen apprecia- 
tion of your inestimable service to 
Music, 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Benno Motserwitscu. 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


iInsvRveTION IN VOCAL ART Ae 2 DRAMA 
ATIC AND NCERT REPE 
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ROBERT BRAINE 


Piants te Ea pet Accompantes 
100 West 110th St. (Capetres ral comye New York City 
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Alice GENTLE 


NOW CONCERTIZING IN THE WEST 
Management : HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


John BLAND Tenor 


Master of ataoter 68 Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION PRODUCTION 
20 East a3rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


G. G._ TILDEN D A V I ee, 


Accompenist and Coach 
Stadio: 272 West 77th St., New York Telephone: 9722 Schuyler 


J. FRED WOLLE 


Management: THE WOLFSOuA MITSICAL BUREAU, 
1 West s4th Street, New. York 


BIANCA RANDALL 
CONCERTS :: OPERAS COSTUME RECITALS 
108 West 75th Street New Vouk 


Alice Nielsen 


1426 BROADWAY 
THOMAS GRISELLE, Accompanist 


Chalmers Clifton 


| WEST 67th STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs ot MacDowell Piusic 
Menagement: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1461 Broadway 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Acseciation. __STEINWAY PIANO 


CONCERT SEASON 1920-1921 Now BOOKING 


CARMEN PASCOVA 


MEZZO-SOPRANO (Chicago Opera Association) 
**A Picturesque Singer From Australia” 
Exci. Met. Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


KATHRYN LEE 


An American Singer 
Season 1919-20 



































Exclusive Management: 
CONCERT BUREAU RAOUL BIAIS, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 
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PHILHARMONIC 


CONCERTS 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
COAST TO COAST TOUR 

1921—Spring—1921 
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Founded _ 1642 





bor dates apply to 
FELIX F. LEI!FELS,’Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Seecey’s St. Cecirra CuHorar Crus. 

The annual concert given by the St. Cecilia Choral 
Club, Henrietta Speke-Seeley, director, took place at the 
Bronx Church House, May 11. This is the twenty-second 
season of the club, and the present writer has heard most 
of these concerts. He was unable to attend the last one, 
and a capable substitute (H. G. Roberts, tenor) attended 
and sent the following report of the event: “Taken 
through and through it was very interesting, and special 
mention should be made of the singing of Mrs. 

Hill; the duet by Misses Morlang and Jackson; the choir, 
‘Wouldn't That Be Queer?’ and ‘The Rosary,’ which had 
to be sung twice. “After the singing of ‘Precious Li’l 
Bundle,’ the composer, H. C. Barber, was brought for- 
ward and introduced. The guests of honor were Mrs. 
Harry Lilly, who made an address, and Princess Chin 
quilla,” 

Grasse So.rorist ror BreerHoveN MA.Le Cuorus. 

Edwin Grasse, the violinist and composer, was soloist 
at a recent concert given by the Beethoven Male Chorus, 
P. Engelskirschen, conductor. Of his playing the Staats 
Zeitung said (translation): “Despite an injury to his 
hand through an accident caused by collision with an 
automobile, he played beautifully. He gave great enjoy- 
ment to his listeners by his technically and musically 
finished performance of works by Schumann, Brahms, as 
well as two of his own compositions.” 

Mr. Grasse’s serenade has been published by the Organ 
Monthly. There is a Bach-like pedal figure frequently 
occurring and a chord melody in the left hand of genial 
spirit. This work is opus 38. 

Music at Goopcui StLver JUBILEE. 

Reverend Frank M. Goodchild, D.D., celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate of Central Bap- 
tist Church, week of May 9. Musical numbers played 
an important part throughout this celebration, which in- 
cluded the presentation to Dr. Goodchild of a purse of 
$2,500 as well as a beautiful amethyst ring to Mrs. Good- 
child 

Proressor Rose ArraAnces Hour or Music. 

An, hour’s concert on May 11 under the direction of 
Prof. Arthur A. Rose, organist, brought vocal num- 
bers by Elizabeth Ehrgott, Frederick Wheeler, Bianca 
Holley, Harriet Barkley Riesberg, Bessie Riesberg and 
Hans Kronold. The large attendance at this affair, the 
applause and enthusiasm with which everything was re- 
ceived, testified to the importance and enjoyment of the 
occasion. 

Tue FickeNscHERS FOR VirGINIA UNIVERSITY. 

Arthur Fickenscher and his wife, Edith Curzan Ficken 
scher, have arranged to transfer their musical activities to 
the University of Virgifiia, in Charlottesville (founded 
by Thomas Jefferson), where Mr. Fickenscher will be 
dean of the chair of music. He will be in charge of the 
Glee Club of the Festival Chorus and be responsible 
for all the musical activities of this institution, which last 
season had 3,000 students. 

Society or Co-operaTIVE ARTISTS. 

The organization of which Hans Kronold has been 
elected president met at a Carnegie Hall studio on May 
10, where discussion and matters relating to the season 
consumed over an hour. The meeting was followed by 
a luncheon given at the Great Northern Hotel in honor 
of Mrs. David Campbell, editor of Musical Monitor. She 
gave many experiences and much advice, based on her 
knowledge of conditions in the United States, especially 
relating to women’s clubs. A score of people enjoyed the 
luncheon, and it seems this movement is spreading. The 
slogan of this society has been adopted, as follows: “The 
power of co-operation is man’s highest manifestation of 
intelligence and wisdom.” 

Misses Hoyr ANNUAL MATINEE MUSICALE, 


The Fulton Theater was crowded to the roof May 6 on 
the occasion of the annual musicale given by Frances and 
Grace Hoyt. These affairs are tremendously enjoyable, 
this program consisting of monologues, songs, Gypsy and 
Roumanian songs, and music, pictures from “Hiawatha.” 
Frances Hoyt delivered her talks and imitations in comical 
costumes, altogether droll and mirth-creating. Undoubt- 
edly the most enjoyable feature was that represented in 
the music pictures, which consisted of an immense picture- 
frame into which each singer stepped and delivered her 
song in appropriate costume. This was beautiful in con- 
ception and execution. The lightning changes made by 
the sisters in the matter of costumes were remarkable. 

ZicpHA Barnes Woon's Opera Cius. 


Zilpha Barnes Wood's operatic club has changed its 
name from “Zilpha Opera Club” to “Grand Opera So- 
ciety of New York.” A series of five operatic perform- 
ances has been given in the public schools for educational 
purposes. Recent and present dates are Thursday, May 
School 165, 225 West 108th street; Friday, 
May 21, Public School 48, Bronx, Coster and Faile streets ; 
Saturday, May 22, Public School 48, Bronx; Saturday, 
May 29, Morris High School, Boston Road and 166th 
street; and Monday, June 14, Outdoor Festival, Public 
School 4, Bronx. The society is giving “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and the last act of “Trovatore,” and preparing 
“Carmen,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Secret of Suzanne.” 

One of the prime objects is to promote grand opera in 
English, and the society expects a brilliant future. 

Women’s Puirnarmonic Society or New York. 


Fay Foster’s compositions formed the prem for the 
afternoon musicale of April 24 at Studio 807, Carnegie 
Hall. The interpreting artists were Genevieve Cauvert, 
contralto; Marian Geer, Lillian Dixon and Pauline Jen- 
nings, sopranos; Lou Stowe, diseuse; gon McGrath, 
tenor; Herbert Linscott, Warren Rishel, aritones. Fay 
Foster was at the piano. The society was happily favored 
with the assistance of Lillian Dixon of Detroit, who was 
a guest of the president, Leila H. Cannes. The entire 
program was delightfully rendered, and an audience that 
filled the rooms to the doors testified appreciation by 
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frequent recalls. Tea and cakes, which are made a feature 
of the afternoon musicales, were then served. 

Mrs. William Farrell was chairman of the reception 
and Lillian Croxton was hostess. Kate J. Roberts is 
chairman of press. 


Conrap Forsperc Concert. 


May 1 a concert was given under the direction of 
Conrad Forsberg, organist of the Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn. The artists were all from the Fors- 
berg studio, the singers having coached with him. The 
program began with an organ solo by Kai Brovall. Mar- 
garet Crowley was quite nervous, but has a very clear and 
sweet voice of good quality. Mary Lou Hortman, so- 
prano, has a light voice and is very young, Eleanor 
Reynolds received very hearty applause, which she well 
deserved; her voice is of good quality, and she sings with 
vigor. Erne sst Benson possesses a voice of excellent tenor 
quality, but little volume. Two more sopranos were 
Natalie Ohlen, who displayed quite a strong voice, and 
Elizabeth Steen. Henrietta Olste, contralto, has a very 
powerful but throaty voice. All of the singers were ac- 
companied by Mr. Forsberg. Among the pianists of the 
evening were Stella Nelson, who played with much ex- 
pression and delicacy of touch. Sadelle Slaff and 
Mrs. L. A. Fasen also appeared. The program closed 
with a piano solo, well played by Mr. Forsberg. 


Maryon Martin’s Dorncs in Lyncupure. 


May 19 Miss Martin presented six of her junior stude nts 
at a musicale given in her large studio. June 2 an evening 
musicale will be given by three artists students, for which 
a most interesting program has been arranged. Miss Mar- 
tin also intends to give a series of talks on the relation 
of the speaking to the singing voice and the fundamental 
power of the breath for both. It is a big subject, one 
little understood here. A former student, Waverly Har- 
wood, soprano, who has been coaching recently in New 
York with Frank La Forge, is to visit Lynchburg with 
him and give a concert May 29. 

Ann Tewxkspury Gives: RECITAL. 

Mme. Tofft-Colard presented her pupil, Ann Tewksbury, 
lyric soprano, at her studio, in a program of fourteen num- 
bers, May 18. She sang in English, French and Italian, 
displaying a voice of considerable expression and _ style, 
united with nice appearance. Mme. Colard was at the 
piano. 

AMERICAN ORGAN Works at City COLLEGE. 


Professor Baldwin, in his series of Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoon organ recitals, scheduled works by the 
following composers, between May 12 and May 23: Frank 
E. Ward, New York organist; J. Frank Frysinger, Rock 
Island, Ill.; R. S. Stoughton, Worcester, Mass., and Ernest 
H. Sheppard, Warren, Ohio. 


New Piano Piece Dedicated to Mrs. Beach 


Warren Storey-Smith, the well known Boston com- 
poser, has recently written a prelude-arabesque for 
piano and dedicated it to Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. In her 
letter accepting the dedication she had the following to 
say regarding it: “I shall take great pleasure in work- 
ing it up, as it is fresh and spontaneous, and I feel that 
it can be made very effective. It lies so well ‘under the 
fingers’ that it ought to be a valuable piece for teaching 
as well as an agreeable number to play.” 
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Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 8, 1920.—The final chamber 
concert by the College of Music String Quartet was given 
on the evening of April 27. The program included the 
Leclair sonata, followed by a fine performance of Brahms’ 
trio in B major. There was also a delightful presentation 
of the quintet in A minor by Henry Hadley. The per- 
sonnel of the quartet is the same as that of last year, the 
members all being teachers in the College of Music. They 
are: Emil Heermann, principal; William Morgan, second 
violin; Walter G. Heerman, cello, and Frederick J. Hoff- 
man, pianist. “ 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on afiother page.) 

Columbus, Ohio, May 7, 1920:—The series of three 
concerts by the pupils of he artist instructors of the Ella 
May Smith studios was brought to a close Thursday 
morning, May 6, when the piano pupilstof the class of 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, also of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, were heard in a pleasing, well 
balanced program at the Southern Theater. ,Mariam Man- 
inoff, of Mt, Vernon, played four movements from Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 10, and the Chopin fantasie in F 
minor. Madeleine Melancon, of Columbus, and Roberta 
Felty, of Springfield, both displayed excellent technic. 
Schumann’s “Papillons” were given by Ralph Zirkile, of 
Springfield, and Marian Wilson Haynie, of Columbus, 
played the Rachmaninoff concerto in F sharp minor, with 
the orchestral parts furnished on the second piano by Mr. 
Zirkile. 

Connellsville, Pa., April 21, 1920.—Vera Kaighn, so- 
prano, was the soloist who appeared with much success 
at the concert given by the Connellsville Military Band, 
John E. Gaster, director. Miss Kaighn was heard to 
advantage in the familiar “Vissi d’arte’ from “Tosca 
and a group of shorter numbers. Pearl Keck was her 
able accompanist. This was the seventh annual concert 
of the band and a large and appreciative audience testi- 
fied to its place in the musical life of the community. 
Among the numbers should be mentioned Weber’s over- 
ture to “Oberon,” two numbers by Ethelbert Nevin, se- 
lections from Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor” and 
John Philip Sousa’s march, “Rifle Regiment.” 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fresno, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Grass Valley, Cal. April 21, 1920.—The opera of 
“Queen Esther” was performed at the Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Epworth League on April 5 and 6. 
Over sixty persons took part in the event. - 

At the Methodist Church an excellent musical program 
was given on Easter Sunday, in which the following par- 
ticipated: F. Clemo, John Thomas, James Crase, Miss 
Provis, Miss Fuller, W. T. George, James Thomas, Miss 
Plummer, Mrs. E, G. Kinyon, Mrs. Leary, A. Phillips and 
W. E. Crase. : 5 

On the same day a program was given at the Methodist 

Sunday School by Laura Gribben, Reta Fuller, Dorothy 
James, Claire Adams, Ester Topp and Frank Cowden, and 
a brass trio—Harold George, Ray George and Elton 
; orge. 
Core concert which took place at the Grass Valley par- 
lors of Native Sons and Native Daughters on March 29 
proved to be an enjoyable occasion. Those who took part 
in the program were Mrs, Gilbert, Louise Wales, Harriett 
Taylor, Fleta Restorick, Louise Wales, Herman Fuller, 
Ray Fuller, Reta Fuller, Bertha Fuller, Fred Nettle, H. 
Hartung, E. Berryman and Miss Whiting. 

Hazelton, Pa., April 21 1920.—For the third number 
in the series of drawing room recitals, an interesting 
program of songs was given at the home of Mr, and 
Mrs. Frank Pardee on Tuesday evening, April 20, by 
Meta Schumann, lyric soprano; Frederick Southwick, bari- 
tone, and Claude Edward Hausknecht, accompanist. Of 
special interest on the program were two songs by Miss 
Schumann, “Spring,” and “A Request. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Jacksonville, Fla., May 1, 1920.—This city is to have 
a new conservatory of music and art. The real need for 
this building is evidenced by the fact that the School of 
Musical Art—the only institution in the city which cares 
for this work—has jumped from a membership of 200 to 
700 this past season. Many had to be refused admission 
on account of the lack of facilities. Branch schools were 
opened in all of the suburbs of the city, but even these 
could not take care of the applicants, All this is due in 
great measure to Bertha M. Foster, founder and. director 
of the School of Musical Art, and thus Jacksonville has 
become the center of much musical activity.. Twelve years 
ago Mrs. Foster saw the need of education along musical 
lines among the growing population of this Southern city 
and established her school in a very small way. | Despite 
much discouragement and lack of interest, her vision and 
ideals were upheld to the extent that the citizens, proud of 
her accomplishment and realizing the advantage to the 
city of the, institution lanned, have rallied to its support. 
The location of an institution of this kind in the far South 
is an advantage to the many people who have. winter 
homes is Florida. The faculty will be composed of teach- 
ers whose work has already proved their artistic worth. 
‘he courses of instruction include music (both instru- 
mental and vocal), painting, drawing, expression, dramatic 
art, dancing, etc. Music festivals and concerts by well 
known artists are also being planned in a9 ores ae ; 

Pa, May 3, 1920.—Barbara aurel, 
Pe. eenvond and Charles Harrison, American tenor, 
were heard here in recital April 22, at the Cambria The- 
ater. Miss Maurel’s program included the aria “Amour 
Viens Alder” from “Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), 
“Quvre tes yeux” (Massenet) and “Floods of Spring 
(Rachmaninoff). By request she sang Cadman’s “From 


the Land. of the Sky Blue Water.” 
“Vesti la Giubba” from “Pagliacci” and “An Old Refrain” 
(Kreisler). Three numbers dedicated to Mr. Harrison 


Mr. Harrison gave 


were included in the program. They were “I Did Not 
Know” (Vanderpool), “Fulfillment” (John Nelson) and 
“Life’s Promise” (Stickles). Miss Maurel and Mr. Har- 
rison sang “Ai Nostri Monti” from “Il Trovatore” 
(Verdi) as the closing duet. Both singers were in fine 
voice and their audience was most enthusiastic. Fred- 
erick Bristol furnished the accompaniments. 

“Racial Songs in Their Settings” were given at the high 
school auditorium March 30, under the auspices of the 
Johnstown High School Alumni Association. Emma 
Albert Dean and Mrs. Else Straub Denton were the 
artists, with Earl B. Collins as pianist and accompanist. 
Edward Melvin Harris directed the action and decora- 
tions. Greek, East Indian, Chinese, Persian, Russian and 
Spanish songs were interpreted in a new and most unusual 
way. Mrs, James Stephen Martin, of Pittsburgh, directed 
the program. Each group of songs was presented and 
arranged with continuity of thought and action and the 
music text and dramatic interpretation was distinctly 
characteristic of the country represented. 

The girls’ and boys‘ glee clubs of the high school, and 
the high school orchestra, assisted by Anna Hatcher, vio- 
linist, gave the annual spring concert in the school 
auditorium April 15. Mary R. Lowman, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, directed the affair, which 
proved to be the finest spring concert ever given by high 
school glee clubs. 

The annual organ recital of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club took place in the First United Brethren Church April 
5. Organ numbers were played by Edward Melvin Harris 
and Robert B. Lloyd. Mr, Harris was accompanist for 
Mrs. William J. Gard, who recited “The Lost Chord.” Anna 
Hatcher gave a violin solo and the vocalists were Sara 
Miller, soprano, and William de H. Miller, baritone. Two 
numbers were given by Messrs, E. P. Byers, L, B. Furry, 
George Hunter and Milton C. Bole, and a mixed quartet 
—Catherine Stokes, Martha Hershberger, E. F. Mills and 
John Lloyd Jones—sang “Like as the Heart” (Spence). 

Lafayette, Ind., May 13, 1920.—Under the local man- 
agement of Lena Baer, the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, gave two interest- 
ing programs in this city on May 12, At the afternoon’s 
concert the orchestra was heard in works by Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Smetana and Tschaikowsky, the sym- 
phony being Schubert’s “Unfinished.” Harriet McCon- 
nell, contralto, and George Rasely, tenor, were the 
soloists. Miss McConnell scored a real triumph in the 
aria, “O don fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
Mr. Rasely’s number was the cavatina from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” At the evening’s concert, Emma 
Noe, soprano, and Finlay Campbell, baritone, were the 
soloists, Miss Noe giving the “Bird Song” from “Pagli- 
acci,” and Mr. Campbell the “Eri tu” from Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball.” ‘The symphony was the ever popular 
“Pathetique” of Tschaikowsky, and the other orches- 
tral numbers included the Spanish rhapsody of Cha- 
brier, two compositions by Jaernefeldt, and the “Tann- 
hauser” overture. 

Lewiston, Ida., May 6, 1920.—To celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his debut as a professional pianist, Armin 
W. Doerner gave a public recital on Friday, April 30, 
at the Temple Theater. The program opened with the 
Beethoven sonata in C major, and in addition contained 
works by Wagner-Liszt, Weber, MacDowell, Chopin, 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, Joseffy, Rachmaninoff and Arthur 
Foote. Mr. Doerner is well known in this city as a 
pianist and teacher and the audience was both large 
and enthusiastic, testifying to its pleasure by recalling 
the artist many times. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Pacific Slope.”) 

Louisville, Ky., April 28, 1920—The fourth annual 
convention of the Kentucky Music Teachers’ Association 
was held here on April 23 and 24 with an excellent attend- 
ance. The first morning’s exercises consisted of the presi- 
dent’s address by Katharine Whipple Dobbs, followed by 
a paper, “What Can the State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Do to Improve Musical Conditions in Kentucky?” by 
Caroline Bourgard, supervisor of music in the Louisville 
public schools. Ernest A. Simon, organist-director of 
Christ Church Cathedral Choir, then read a paper on the 
training of boy choirs. Both these addresses were fol- 
lowed by interesting discussions, Flora Marguerite Ber- 
telle, vice-president of the Jubilate Chorus Association, 
spoke upon “The Advantages of Community Singing,” with 
some reminiscences of “Song Week” in Louisville, and 
this was succeeded by an address upon “Music Credits in 
Colleges,” by William Arthur Ganfield, president of Cen- 
tre College, Danville, Ky. At 4 o’clock the delegates had 
the pleasure of listening to an organ recital by W. Law- 
rence Cook, organist of Calvary Church, assisted by Helen 
Riddell, soprano. Their program included compositions 
by Guilmant, Bach, Haydn, Widor, Bairstow, Schumann, 
Bonnet, Mendelssohn and Vierne. In the evening a dinner 
was given with Dr. Frank McVey, LL.D., president of the 
University of Kentucky, as guest of honor. Dr. McVey 
made a most interesting address on “Music as a Resource.” 
On the following morning Mrs. James Shelby, of Danville, 
State chairman of the musical department of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, was the first speaker, her subject 
being “How Can We Have More Music and Better Music 
in Kentucky?” After the discussion of this subject, “The 
Value of Music Memory Contests” was presented by Carl 
Dorr, who is conducting the music memory contests in the 
schools of the city. Three speakers from the conserva- 
tory of music followed, giving short talks upon various 
aspects of piano teaching. These were Frederick Morley, 
whose remarks upon “Economy in Technic” were all too 
brief; Patrick O’Sullivan, who read a most helpful paper 
upon “Interpretation,” and Sarah McConathy, whose paper 
on “Advantages of Theoretical Study” was considered so 

(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 51.) 
Mme. Van der Veer sang excellently, with a tone of rich color, 
of carrying power and good rhythm.—Daily News. 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, displayed a deep voice, well 


schooled in oratorio singing.—Chicago Evening American. 

Mme. Van der Veer makes the most of a sympathetic contralto.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 

_Mr. Middleton was very nearly equaled by Nevada Van der 
Veer, who is a fine contralto in this work as he is a baritone. Her 
lovely voice and the fervor that she put into her singing made 
“He was Despised and Rejected of Men” a striking and memorable 
Karleton Hackett, 


Alda’s Concert Proves Wonderful Event 

It was the consensus of opinion of those who attended 
the recital given by Frances Alda at the Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Tabernacle on March 19 that those who did not attend the 
event missed a rare musical treat. Two of the Hopkins- 
ville papers reviewed the recital, in part, in this manner: 
interpreted with that 
ro- 


performance, 





Songs of and distinctive character, 
high intelligence that denotes the true artist, composed the p 
gram, which was nicely adjusted to a rich display of the artist’s 
beautiful voice and her exceptional skill as a singer. 

Nature gave Mme. Alda a beautiful voice, to which she has 
added some admirable qualities of technic and style. She has an 
English diction of uncommon excellence, she interprets with a fine 
sense of the design of the song, and combines the musical and 
rhetorical phrase with conspicuous skill, making each song a clearly 
defined publication of the text heightened and vitalized by music. 

Mme. Alda, unlike most singers of our time, is at home both 
im opera house and concert hall. She can sustain the long me- 
lodic line, is capable of the large sweep of song, and weaves that 
line out of a phrase so adroitly that the text and music seem at 
one, One would seek long among her colleagues to find one who 
matches her sensitive regard for the contour of the music phrase 
her power to give it life and beauty.—Kentucky 


beauty 


or who shares 
New Era. 


Ours would be a delirious pen today were we writing the re- . 


with her 


view of Mme. Alda’s recital. How wonderful she is, v 
radiant loveliness, her fascinating personality, her charming gra- 
ciousness and glorious voice! But you can’t describe perfection; 


Alda is incomparable.—Kentucky New Citizen, 


Grace Hofheimer’s Art Admired 


Among the numerous engagements which Grace Hof- 
heimer has filled this season mention should be made 
of a recital at the Germania Society, Brooklyn, one at 
Columbia University, New York, under the direction of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, and her last recital 
at the Princess Theater also in New York, on January 
11. Appended will be found a few press comments from 
dailies of New York and Brooklyn: 

Miss Hofheimer is a young artist of technical resource who pos- 
sesses taste and intelligence She played, among other things, the 
Beethoven sonata, op, 53, and a group by Schumann.—New York 
lribune, 

Grace Hofheimer’s piano recital at the Princess Theater attracted 
a considerable audience which was rewarded by some remarkably 
fine playing of a brief and wisely selected program. Couperin, 
Daquin, Beethoven, Schumann, André Benoist, MacDowell, ‘rank 
:. Ward and Chopin furnished forth the requisite list of engaging 
recital pieces, and substantial artistic success was achieved by the 
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earnest young artist’s fine sense of rhythm, her palpably sure sense 
of values and a genuinely true feeling in interpretation —New 
York Morning Telegraph. 

_ Grace Hofheimer, a young pianist of much promise, played with 
sincere feeling.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

_In a season of pyramiding piano recitals it is very pleasant to 
listen to a young artist whose attitude towards her instrument is 
free from mannerisms, straightforward and sincere, Grace Hof- 
heimer gave a recital at the Princess Theater in which she proved 
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again that she has a fluent technic, a gracious style and a_back- 
ground of thorough musicianship, Her tone sings a most appealing 
song, poetic and finely intelligent—New York Evening Mail. 

In a “Menuet 


She was able to show appreciation of the music. 
were charm and 


de Bon Vieux Temps” by Andre Benoist, there 
grace of style-—New York Morning Sun. 


Lenora Sparkes to Sing in Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Among the artists to be presented in Amsterdam, 
. . next season, under the auspices of the Century 
Club, will be Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, who will give a recital there on December 16. 








Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


Professor Stahlschmidt seemed most interested in a 
furniture store window on Thirty-ninth street last week. 
His young pupil (?) refused to look but waited for him. 

William Thorner passed me at Thirty-seventh street 
and Sixth avenue a week ago Monday. He was all alone, 
looking sort of downcast, etc. 

Howard Potter was rushing down Fifth avenue, May 109, 
with a beautiful—(poster, was it?) under his arm. Me- 
thinks it was John McCormack’s picture I saw. 

Richard Copley, of the Wolfsohn Bureau, was strolling 
Thirty-seventh street about 12:15 p. m. on 











west on 
Thursday. 

Dorothy Dalton was in the audience at the opening of 
“His Chinese Wife” at The Belmont, May 17. Lionel 
Barrymore and his wife also were there. 

A whole bus load of “Honey girl” chorus members were 
en route somewhere (Coney Island?) Monday or Tues- 
day of last week. 1 knew they were “honey girls” by the 
label on their arms. Some party! 

Who was that I saw last week, 

Passed me by and wouldn’t speak? 

There’s a reason why I s’pose, 

—But Sherlock knows. S. H. Jr. 
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Adolph F. Kronold 


Adolph F. Kronold, the father of Selma Kronold, 
operatic prima donna, Hans Kronold, the cellist, and Leon 
Krono!d, died May 16 in New York. Born in Cracow, 
Poland, in 1831, he was in his ninetieth year. He was 
remarkable in many ways, a strong personality, whose every 
thought was for his loved ones. Incidents showing this 
are related, including heroic treatment of his own hand, 
injured by a pistol shot, the breaking of his hip when 
he was seventy-five years of age, caused by a fall on the 
street, when he tried to save his family worry by writing 
from the Hudson street hospital (where he had been 
taken) “Dear Hans, please come to the hospital with a 
pair of pants, for I tore my trousers.” At the age of 
eighty-five it became necessary to remove one of his eyes, 
but he did not let it worry him, insisting on attending to 
business as usual. Work was his second nature, and to 
see his children prosper was his highest joy. He was 
a linguist, and of literary attainment, having written 


plays in his riper years. 





Louvian Homer Simons 


Louvian Homer Simons, assistant manager of the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, died after a short illness on Saturday, 
May 15, 1920. Louvie Simons, as he was affectionately 
known at Hotel La Salle, was born April 17, 1876, in Alle- 
gan, Mich., and died at the age of forty-four. He had 
been connected with Hotel La Salle in various official 
capacities since 1912, having come here first as assistant 
musical director and concertmaster in the La Salle Concert 
Orchestra, On June 13, 1914, he was appointed musical 
director, which position he filled with great credit to him- 
self and to Hotel La Salle until September 9, 1918, when 
he was appointed assistant manager. Since assuming the 
position of assistant manager he had, in addition to his 
other duties, full charge of the musical entertainment at 
the hotel. 

Mr. Simons is survived by two brothers, V. D. Simons, 
of Chicago, and Gardell Simons, of New York. 
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Some weeks ago mention was made in this department 
regarding the demands of the musicians employed by the 
recording companies. The question was asked at the time 
if this increased expense would effect the selling price of 
records. Last week came the announcement that Colum- 
bia, Pathe, Emerson, and O. K. ten inch records were 
raised from 85 cents to $1. The Victor alone is selling 
at the old price of 85 cents. Minn Columbia twelve inch 
record remains the same $1.35 

+ 98 


The musical farce, “The Girl from Home,” at the 
Globe Theater, closed last Saturday night. The company 
will go on tour later. 

* * 

Elsie Janis closed “Her Gang” revue in Pittsburgh on 
Saturday, sailing on the 29th for Paris, to appear in that 
city in a French farce. 

* 

It has been officially announced that the Goldwin pic- 
tures have purchased the Capitol Theater. No change of 
the present policy of feature pictures with excerpts from 
grand opera has been contemplated. 


Caroline Andrews, soprano, a. has been singing at the 
Capitol, leaves for Chicago to join an operatic stock 
company. 

i Soy 

“Honey Girl,” which opened here a few weeks ago at 
the Cohan and Harris Theater, has taken its place as one 
of Broadway’s chief musical attractions. The music by 
Al Von Tilzer is catchy and bright; in fact, the show is 
full of “pep.” There is no doubt that this will continue 
to play to capacity audiences throughout the summer. 

es 


The Century Roof will open in a few weeks with two 
revues, one at nine o'clock and the other at midnight. 
“Florodora” has proven such a great success, all indica- 
tions of that it will continue throughout the summer sea- 
son, so this will mean that the Century Theater will be 
quite a temple of music. 

* 4 

A resume of the summer attractions for Broadway are 
as follows: “Lassie,” at the Nora Bayes; “Night Boat,” 
at the Liberty; “Irene,” at the Vande rbilt, and ‘ ‘What's 
in a Name,” at the Lyric, all musical shows now playing 
that are sure to continue. ‘Honey Girl,” at the Cohan 
& Harris, has been running for four weeks and has 
proven very popular, so it is likely to do capacity business 
for the summer. George White goes to the Globe next 
week with his new addition of “Scandal.” The Ziegfeld 
“Follies” is due in a few weeks at the New Amsterdam. 

Ed Wynn's Carnival will continue there until the “Follies’ 
comes in, and if — ss is still flourishing a new home will 
be found for the Carnival. John Murray Anderson will 
bring a new Greenwich Village Follies. ‘Florodora” has 
been a splendid success, and no doubt will entertain New 
York for the summer. “As You Were,” another musical 
farce that has enjoyed a long run, will likely remain at 
the Central Theater for several weeks yet. William Rock 
will open his revue in July. The musical comedies that 
are on tour waiting to come to Broadway are “Dodo,” 
“Poor Little Ritz Girl” and “Page Mr. Cupid.” Whether 
the summer holds a little sunshine or a little rain, visitors 
to Broadway will surely find:a variety of music, 

RIALTO, 

Riesenfeld conducted the overture “Capriccio 
(Tschaikowsky) in a, spirited and musicianly 
If the people who insist upon talking during the 
overture, would only stay at home or try not to disturb 
those who do wish to listen, how much more enjoyable 
life would be. This rendition was as interesting a number 
as could be heard at any symphony orchestra concert. 
Emanuel List, basso profundo, one of the soloists, pleased 
the audience very much with the comedy number “The 
Big Bass Viol” (Bohannon) and it showed off his reso- 
nant voice to good advantage. Grace Hoffmann, soprano, 
sang “Charmant Oiseau” from the “Pearl of Brazil,” 
(David). The organ solo was the sixth sonata (Mendels- 
sohn) played by John Priest. Ethel Clayton, the 
delightful cinema star, was seen in “A Lady in Love.” 

The film feature this week is Robert Warwick in “Thou 
Art the Man.” Hugo Riesenfeld presents to his Rialto 
patrons, for the first time, his male chorus, which was 
one of the big features of the Rivoli bill last week. Sup- 
ported by the orchestra, the men sing several selections, 
among them “Sweet and Low.” The overture is the second 
rhapsody by Liszt, with Bela Nyary playing the cymbalon 
solo and Mr. Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting. 
Joseph Alessi plays a trumpet solo and John Priest’s solo 
on the organ is the toccata and fugue in D minor (Bach). 


Hugo 
Italien” 
manner. 


RIvoit. 

Last week music lovers and students were given an 
opportunity to hear Prof. Firmin Swinnen, as_ soloist, 
in a most interesting number for the organ, Widor’s 
famous fifth symphony. This was originally composed as 

















an organ solo exclusively, but Professor Swinnen and 
Frank Stewart Adams, organist for the Rialto, arranged 
an orchestra accompaniment to the organ, and a most 
difficult and effective pedal cadenza, that showed the skill 
of the artist. The audience was most enthusiastic and 
recalled Professor Swinnen many times to acknowledge the 
appreciation. The organ at this theater is a magnificent 
instrument and last- week was the first time that special 
emphasis was given to it. Students should have more 
opportunities of hearing an artist like Professor Swinnen, 
and it is to be hoped that this program will be repeated 
at an early date, as well as other of the Widor organ 
symphonies, or sonatas. Capacity audiences greeted these 
performances and no doubt the interesting work of the 
soloist accounts for it. 

The Rivoli-Rialto male chorus sang “A Sailors’ Chorus,” 
as a prelude to the feature. picture, “The Sea Wolf.” 

Mary Miles Minter entertains the Rivoli Theater patrons 
this week in “Nurse Marjorie,” a photoplay based on 
Israel Zangwill’s story of the same name. A_ Bubble 
Dance, by Miss Desha, is the musical feature of the pro- 





Riverside Photo 


PROF FIRMIN SWINNEN, 


Rivoli Theater and the 
week commencing Sunday, 


featured soloist 
May 16. 


Organist at the 
during the 


gram this week. Hugo Riesenfeld first presents a moving 
picture in colors, of Miss Desha’s efforts, and then sup- 
plements it by having the living character come on and 
do the same thing, as a test of the motion picture’s ability 
to reproduce dancing, with its rhythm and tempo. The 
overture by the Rivoli orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg and 
Joseph Littau conducting, is made up of selections from 
Verdi's “Aida.” Betty Andersen, soprano, whose singing 
at both the Rivoli and Rialto has won her high praise, 


is on the bill again. The organ solo, by Prof, Firmin 
Swinnen, is Francois Fetis’ “Finale in E Flat.” 
STRAND. 
Last week’s program opened with selections from 
“Madame Butterfly,” Carl Edouarde conducting. «This 


opera always meets with popular favor, and the overture 
received much applause. The Russian Cathedral Quartet, 
with Eldora Stanford as soloist, sang “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose.” The audience was very enthusiastic and demanded 
an encore, but it was not given. Miss Stanford has 
charming personality and her singing with the quartet made 
a splendid number. The organ solo, played by Herbert 
Sisson, was “Grand Choeur"’ (Deshayes). The feature 
picture was Doris Kean in “Romance.” 

The current week brings Will Rogers in “Jes’ Call Me 
Jim” as a feature picture. Carlo Ferretti, late baritone 
with the La Scala Opera Company, Milan, sings an aria 
from “Chimes of Normandy.” Ralph H. Brigham plays 
“March Romaine” (Gounod) on the pipe organ, and a 
new composition by Lars Sorensen entitled “Memories of 
Richard Wagner” is rendered by Herbert Sisson. The 
symphony orchestra plays “Il Guarnay” (Gomez), Carl 
Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland conducting. 


CAPIrToL, 
Last week “Shore Acres” was the special film, and it 
was by far one of the best pictures shown at this theater. 
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The third act from “Lohengrin” proved to be the most 
popular of the Wagnerian excerpts given. The singing 
of Karl Jorn and Irene Williams was much more satis 


factory than formerly. Wilfred Glenn, also, had a better 
opportunity to show some very good singing. 

This week brings “Carmen” with Henriette Wakefield, 
mezzo-soprano, singing the title role, The first act only 
is given, and in English. Sudworth Frasier, tenor, alter- 
nates with Cesar Nesi in the role of Don Jose. Wilfred 
Glenn is Zuniga, Jackson Kinsey as Morales and Irene 
Williams as Michaela. The overture is selections from 
“Samson and Delilah,” with Nathaniel Finston conducting. 
In “Old Lady Emma Dunn, who created the leading 
role in the original stage production, plays the part of 
“Angie” in the film version. 

CRITERION. 
Riesenfeld announces two 
the Criterion Theater bill for this week A Charlie 
Chaplin revival, “Behind the Screen,” one of the funniest 
of the comedian’s efforts, replaces one of the scenics, while 
an impressionist dance entitled “In the Fall,” by an 
anonymous soloist, takes the place of Helen Shipman and 


Hugo important changes in 


the chorus. Cecil B. deMille’s “Why Change Your Wife? 
will enter its fifth week. Few pictures have made so 
strong an impression on the New York public as has this 
latest Paramount production The acting of Thomas 
Meighan, Gloria Swanson and Bebe Daniels is rivalled 
by the brilliant epigrammatic titles of William deMille 
and the sets and general direction supplied by Cecil B 
deMille. The music program remains the same, Victor 
Wagner conducts the orchestra in the overture en_ sil 
houette, Boccherini’s “Minuet.” Hugo Riesenfeld person 
ally prepared the incidental music for the E. iture film 
and also wrote the theme song “Why Change Your Wife?” 
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Waterson, Berlin & Snyder.-This company has re 
ceived dozens of letters from teachers and concert artists 
throughout the country expressing pleasure in using the 
two songs, “Flower of the Snow’ and “Mother's Tears.” 

Just before John McCormack left for his world tour 
a banquet was given in his honor by city officials and 


sang three 
Shack in 


By special request he 


prominent citizens here. 
“That Tumble Down 


songs, one of them was 
Athlone.” 

Ethelyn Terry, understudy to Eleanor Painter, sang the 
role of Dolores in “Florodora” for the first time last 
week due to the slight illness of Miss Painter. This 
young singer made a decided hit with her beautiful voice 
and the splendid manner in which she sang the two inter 


polated numbers that were specially written for Miss 
Painter to sing in “Florodora’—‘Caramba,” by Milan 
Roder, and “Love Will Find a Way,” by P. A. Tirindelli 
Miss Painter, the gracious little prima donna that she 1s, 


the Wednesday 


success 


has insisted that Miss Terry sing all of 
matinees, as a compliment to her great 


Chappell & Co.—Charles Hackett, tenor of the Met 


ropolitan Opera Company, has made his first English rec 
ord for the Columbia, “I'd Build a World in the Heart 
of a Rose,” a love ballad of unusual beauty and appeal 


This song is enjoy 


The Hackett recording is exceptional 
i the British colonies 


ing a great success in London and 
as well as in this country, 

Sam Fox Publishing Company, of Cleveland, 
open its New York office in a few weeks at 16 
Forty-fifth street. 


will 


West 
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VOCAL TEACHER DESIRES POSI- CAPABLE ACCOMPANISTE with Euro- MUSIC STUDENTS—one or two young CHURCH POSITION W ANTED \. 
TION WITH SCHOOL.—A prominent pean and American experience, possess- ladies, who wish to study next winter in Baritone of prominence and experience 
vocal teacher (Baritone) will accept a ing highest references from prominent Paris, would find comfortable home desires a position with a church in New 
position for full or part time with a pri- artists, offers her services whole or part there and chaperonage with musician and York or vicinity. Has had experience 
vate school or college near New York. time. Address “H. O.,” care of Musi- wife. Write at once for particulars. as a choir director. Ac ddress_ A. L. R., 
References and credentials furnished. caL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New Address E. L. Patterson, 64 Rue Michel care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave 
Address “S. A. R.,” care of MusiIcaL York. Auge, Paris, France. nue, New York. 

Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. satan arm eh iwe dase weal —— | 

YOUNG LADY, expert accompanist, offers FOR RENT—Five room sunny apart- ly; located on Seventy-second street near PIANIST—-TEACHER All round musi- 
her services for vocal, instrumental and ment. Artistically furnished. Steinway Broadway ; for next September. P Two cian secks good position ; cmperianent. 
ensemble playing. Address “A. K.,” care Grand. Ideal for musician. Reasonable. grand pianos. Address “S. U. B.,” care Pupil of Barth, Jedliczka, Breilhaupt. 
of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, Apartment 63, 530 West 112th Street, of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, Address “Box T. Z..” care of Musicat. 

Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York. 


New York. 





or phone 6156 Columbus. 
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yood last year that she was requested to repeat it. Carl 
Wiessemann gave a short talk on “The Organ as a Re- 
cital Instrument,” and “Systems in Regard to Violin Play- 
ing,” one of the most interesting addresses of the session, 
was the subject of Ernest Toy, also of the conservatory. Cara 
sapin, the well known operatic and concert contralto, spoke 
briefly on “Tone Production” and “The Attitude of the 
Pupil Toward the Teacher,” and a report from the “Dixie 
District” of the National Federation of Music Clubs was 
made by its president, Mrs. George Pickels, of Richmond, Ky. 
The session was closed by Karl Schmidt, who read a high- 

interesting paper on “The Origin of the Modern Or- 
chestra.” Last year’s officers were: President, Katharine 
Whipple Dobbs, Louisville; vice-president, Anna Chandler 
Goff, Lexington; corresponding secretary, Flora Margue- 
rite Bertelle, Louisville; recording secretary, Myrtle Mae 
Louis- 


Critchfield, Lexington; treasurer, G. P, Bruner, L 
ville. The officers for the coming year are: President, 
Caroline Bourgard, Louisville; vice-president, Mrs, James 


Shelby, Danville, with all other officers re-elected. 

Paul Althouse was the soloist for the Louisville Male 
Chorus concert on Thursday evening, April 22, and was 
wiven an ovation by the largest audience ever assembled 


to hear this organization. He sang “Celeste Aida”; “Do 
Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; “Brother Hilario,” Cox; 
“Duna,” McGill; “The Blind Ploughman,” Clarke; “The 
Bitterness of Love,” Dunn; “King of Ireland,” Foster ; “Top 


the Mornin’,” Egan, and “There Is No Death,” O’Hara. 
Every number was followed by from one to three encores, 
Althouse may rest assured that he has’ won a 
in the remembrance of Louisville concert 
woers. The chorus, as usual under the direction of Carl 
Shackleton, sang with excellent effect. It opens its sixth 
season with the largest subscription list in its history, 

Musicians were greatly interested in the recital by 
Marion Rous, given under the management of the Music 
Committee, of which Mrs, Charles Boynton is chairman. 
Miss Rous’ subject was “What Next in Music,” and 
showed that she has thoroughly studied the work of the 
ultra-moderns and futurists, both from an abstract and a 
concrete point of view. She is a brilliant pianist and illus- 
trated her talk with compositions by Palmgren, Ornstein, 
Schoenberg, Ravel, Bela-Bartok, Scriabine, Stravinsky, 
Dohnanyi, Cyril Scott and Percy Grainger. 

On Sunday afternoon a recital was given by students 
of the Louisville Conservatory of Music in which the fol- 
lowing pupils appeared: Mary E. Head, Dorothy Adams 
and Hassie Crawford, pianists; Miriam Pierce, Catherine 
Goodman, Margaret McCulloch and Jane Stokes, vocalists ; 
Gregor Balough, violinist. Four selections were sung by 
the Glee Club, directed by Helen Riddell, and the accom- 
panists were the Misses Lieboritz, Crawford and Balough. 

Miami, Fla., May 1, 1920 Miami is now probably 
ahead of all other cities in Florida in its number of music 
clubs. With Vilona Hall’s Philharmonic Orchestra, em- 
bracing forty-five members who play stringed instruments 
the Florida Cardinal Club, composed of grandmothers, or- 
ganized by Grace Porterfield Polk, in honor of her 
mother; the Eunice Martin Music Club, embracing the 
members of the Eunice Martin School; the Miami Music 
Club; the “Y" Singers; the Miami Symphony Orchestra ; 
the Polk Music Club; the Junior Music Club, composed 
of the Children’s Music Club, the Polk Club and adult as- 
sociate members; with choirs and schools organizing to 
join the State and National Federations, it seems that 
music is surely coming into its own here. Much of this 
enthusiasm has been circulated by Grace Porterfield Polk, 
whose home is open for club meetings. To qualify for 
membership in the Cardinal Club a candidate must be 
seventy-five years, although a few of the associate 
members are much younger. The recent program em- 
braced old fashioned songs, heartily rendered, and several 
fine readings, 

The spring series of concerts by the Miami Symphony 
Orchestra opened with hearty applause from a capacity 
house on the Central School Auditorium. Mrs. John R. 
Livingston was soloist, her numbers bemg “Mio Fernando” 
from “La Traviata,” Donizetti, and a_ selection from 
“Mignon,” Thomas. The work of the orchestra displayed 
excellent training under M. S. Karp, violinist, and L, A. 
Munier, pianist 

Vilona Hall, teacher of violin in the Florida Conserva- 
tory of Music and Art, has brought her entire class into 
the State and National Federations of Music Clubs un- 
der the name of the Miami Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Eunice Martin Music Club, from Miami Beach, 
across the bay, was delightfully entertained by the Miami 
Musie Club April 24. A feature of the program 


and Mr 
permanent place 


Junior 





MUSICAL COURIER 


was “Just a Tiny Ray of Sunshine” (Polk), the solo sung 
by Adelaide Clark, contralto, and the chorus by pupils of 
the Eunice Martin School, during which two little girls, 
representing sunbeams, danced, 

The “Y” Singers gave the last of the season's programs 
with Hamilton Hopkins, baritone, as soloist. 

Barcellos De Braga, Brazilian pianist; has returned 
from a Chautauqua tour in Texas and Louisiana, and has 
opened his studio at 220 Fifth street. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.” 

Paris, Tex., April 23, 1920.—Among the most enjoy- 
able features of this year’s musical season has been the 
series of recitals given by pupils of Corinne Dargan- 
Brooks. Those who have participated include Margaret 
Poole, Elizabeth Webster, Winnie Denny, Eugenia Harms, 
Mary Webb, Agnes Denman, Marietta Duncan, Helen 
Fleda Wynne, Mary Isabel Long, Margaret Wright, Mary 
Sue Baughan, Margaret Johnson, Christine Simmons, 
Katharine Amis, Helen Duncan, Clarice Tolbert, Majorie 


Rathbone, Davenport Boyd, Ardath Stephens, Helen 
Drummond, Bettie Jo Steinheimer, Dorothy Wright, 
Clara Dargan, Evelyn Boyd, Eleanor Moore, Maude 


Elizabeth Biard, Lucy Neville, Mary Elizabeth Moore, Ai- 
leen Park, Ritchie McGasson, Misses Stephenson, Duna- 
gan, Poteet and Weaver. Assisting artists have been Irma 
Morrow and Mrs. Fischer, violinists; Andrea Kirkes, 
mezzo-soprano; Joe Wooten, flutist; Mrs. Frank Fuller, 
soprano; Clara Hammond, reader; W. J. Bingham, bari- 
tone, and Frank Long, tenor. Mme. Brooks has also been 
heard in organ recital, assisted by Tots Logan, soprano 
and Bernice Carleton, violinist. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Providence, R. I., April 22, 1920.—One of the most 
delightful concerts given here this season was that which 
took place on Sunday afternoon, April 11, at the Strand 
Theater, when Alessandro Bonci, tenor, and Elenore 
Brock, soprano, assisted by Umberto Martucci at the pi- 
ano, were heard. Mr. Bonci’s contribution to the program 
consisted in the main of operatic arias from works by 
Donizetti, Rossini, Flotow, Donaudy and Gluck, and he 
was also heard in duets with Miss Brock from “Manon” 
and “L’Elisir d’Amore.” Always a favorite with his audi- 
ences, Mr. Bonci’s splendid singing aroused enthsiastic de- 
light as usual. In addition to a charming stage presence, 
Miss Brock possesses a voice of wide range and lovely 
quality, which has ‘been excellently trained and which she 
uses with musicianly insight. In addition to her work 
with Bonci, Miss Brock was heard to advantage in solo 
numbers by Handel, Bishop, Proch and Bellini. 

Richmond, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 

Ridgewood, N. J., April 22, 1920.—A thoroughly de- 
lightful recital was given April 14 in the High School 
chapel by Lucia Dunham, soprano, assisted by Charles 
Albert Baker at the piano. Her interesting program was 
made up of folk songs of the old world from Spain, 
Scotland, Ireland, Russia, Flanders, Norway, Hebrides 
and a group of the new world from Spanish-America, 
French-Canada, the Kentucky mountans, Negro spirituals, 
the black creole and the cowboy. There were also num- 
bers by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Bizet, Van 
Rennes, Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff, Thomas Freeman 
and Frank La Farge. This recital was the fifth and final 
number in the Ridgewood recital series. Others who 
were heard this season include Albert Spalding, Florence 
Hinkle, Elshuco Trio, William Willeke, Elias Breeskin, 
Aarelio Giorni, Reinald Werrenrath and Benno Moisei- 
witsch. Plans for the next season include the appearance 
of Percy Grainger, Reinald Werrenrath, New York Cham- 
ber Music Society, Mabel Garrison and others. 

On April 19, the Orpheus Club of Ridgewood was 
heard in an excellent program, assisted by Alma Clay- 
burgh, soprano, and Engelbert Roentgen, cellist. The 
Orpheus Club is a male chorus of forty voices, under the 
direction of Wilbur A. Luyster of Brooklyn. 


Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


St. Thomas, Ont., May 6, 1920.—The first concert in 
the 1920-21 season of the Mendelssohn Glee Club of St. 
Thomas was given Wednesday evening, April 28, at 
Knox Church. George C. Carrie, conductor of the club, 
has accomplished much, and the singing of works by 
Gibson, Harbeck, Giebel, Willis Clark, Dudley Buck, 
Brahms, together with arrangements by Louis Koem- 
menich and Mark Andrews spoke well for his efforts. 
H. Cook, of Hamilton, was the excellent accompanist. 

St. John, N. B., May 6, 1920.—A recital of more than 
usual importance and one of the most enjoyable events 
of the year was given April 19 in the Imperial Theater by 
Louis Graveure. The baritone captivated his audience at 


May 27, 1920 


once by his splendid voice and engaging personality. The 
program displayed his versatility and was divided into 
five groups of songs, the first consisting of folk songs by 
Forbay. The second was made up of five Irish songs by 
William Arms Fisher. There followed four French songs 
and, as an added number, the prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
sung by request. The next group contained four Bohe- 
mian songs in English, arranged by Vincent Pisck, D, D., 
and four songs by Elgar, Fay Foster, Bryceson Treharne 
and Coleridge-Taylor brought the program to a close. 
Encores were necessary after each group. Frank Bibb, 
Mr. Graveure’s accompanist, contributed not a little to the 
excellence of the recital. Such accompanists as Mr. Bibb 
are born, not made. The large audience which greeted 
Mr. Graveure and Mr, Bibb so enthusiastically is indebted 
to Louis Le Lacheure for one of the greatest pleasures of 
this season. 

On April 28, at the Imperial Theater, the English fan- 
tasy, “Little Red Riding Hood,” was given under the 
direction of F. Stuart Whyte, of London, England. The 
music and dancing were charming, but particular mention 
should be made of Dorothy Machey, who played the 
part of Little Red Riding Hood, and the two pages, Con- 
nie McLennan and Georgette McKay. These little girls 
were delightful in their dancing, and their singing and 
acting were extraordinary for such young children. The 
whole performance reflected great credit on Mr. Whyte. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tampa, Fla., May 1, 1920.—The last regular meeting 
of the students’ department of the Friday Morning Mu- 
sicale was held on Saturday morning, April 10. The 
splendid program presented was arranged by Mrs. W. D. 
Bailey, and Mabel M. Snavely had charge of the modern 
music offered. Through the courtesy of Mr. Gourlie, piano 
dealer, a Victrola was furnished and a number of inter- 
esting records given, exemplifying different schools. of 
modern art. Sketches of the composition, revealing the 
spirit and idea portrayed, made the music more realistic 
to these young students. 

The pupils of the Virgil School of Music, under the di- 
rection of Mabel Snavely, gave a recital at Castle Hall 
on April 13 that proved instructive as well as entertaining. 
Clean cut phrasing, precision and a musical understand- 
ing adequate to the needs of the composition characterized 
the playing of each number. Jewel Lastinger assisted on 
this program, showing some advanced technical work. She 
also played “Friihlingsrauchen,” by Sinding, with brilliance 
and intelligent interpretation. 

The open meeting of the Friday Morning Musicale was 
held April 3 at the Tampa Yacht and Country Club. This 
is one of the most charming social events of the year, as 
well as a musical delight shared with the friends of the 
club. The ensemble numbers were excellently performed 
under Mme. Saxby’s direction. Much gratitude is due 
Mme, Saxby for her earnest, untiring efforts to bring this 
department of the club to a high standard. Several pleas- 
ing voice and violin numbers added to the pleasure of this 
occasion, 

The third contest of the students’ department of the Fri- 
day Morning Musicale was held April 24. The pieces 
chosen for the contest were from modern music and were 
as follows: Grade 1, minuet, op, 125, Heller; grade 2, “By 
the Sea,” Posca, and grade 3, “Dragon Flies,” Chaminade. 
Alice MacDonald was the only contestant from the first 
grade, but made a creditable mark. Eloise Hackney took 
first place in the second grade and Fredericka Vatterlin 
won the high score in the third grade. Jewel Lastinger 
made a close second and was given honorable mention. 

Vancouver, B. C., May 8, 1920—On Monday even- 
ing, May 3, Audrey Mildmay, soprano, gave an interesting 
recital, assisted by Mrs. Bezeau Phillips, pianist, and Ar- 
thur J. Foxall, accompanist. Her program included arias 
from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” 
Wallace’s “Maritana” and Gounod’s “Faust,” which gave 
her ample opportunity to display the dramatic qualities of 
her art. In song groups by Gounod, Delibes, Allitsen, 
Towner, Benedict, Hadley, Bohm and Woodman, Miss 
Mildmay demonstrated her equal ability in .the field of 
song. Mrs. Phillips played the Chopin sonata, op. 58, the 
Liszt arrangement of Mendelssohn’s “On Witgs of Song,” 
and a MacDowell etude. 


Wahoo, Neb., May 3, 1920.—A number of invited 
guests attended a’ page He by Mildred E, Johnson at 
her home on April 23. iss Johnson’s program included 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 2, No. 1; the familiar Paderew- 
ski minuet; Grieg’s “Solitary Wanderer” and “Love 
Poem”; the gay “Dance of the Dolls,” by Poldini; the 
“Elegie” of Nollet; Gottschalk’s “A March in the Night,” 
and La Forge’s “Romance.” The Beethoven sonata was 
given in a most commendable manner, and the audience 
seemed to especially enjoy the La Forge composition. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are corvnialy to be congratulated on your 
sple ndid echie ement in the production of the 
Puterone whic th I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beauty - in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopi iano leads in the player 
piano world. 
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Sincerely, 
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THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 
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